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Headquarters for Farm Seeds 


iy of F YOU WANT GOOD CROPS, you must plant good seeds. Dibble’s Seeds are 
; not only good seeds but they are the Best Seeds money can buy. We are extensive 
\ | Farmers and Seed Growers located in the Genesee Valley of Northwestern New York. 
K Honeoye Falls is in Monroe County, the second county in the value of its agricultural 


\ 


show a germination of above 90°. Germination tests made to date 
average over 95%. In fact real Seed Corn. If you are interested in 
Flint for husking, we can supply you with a variety that has made 
230 bushels per acre and has produced 247 bushels from one peck of 
seed. In Dents, for Crop or Ensilage, we have an extra early to use 
where seasons are short and a big grower maturing in 100-110 days, 
which we recommend for general use, also a Mammoth White, 
growing 15-20 feet high under favorable conditions called by one of 
our customers “King of Ensilage Corn.” We have five silos, grow 
roo acres for ensilage annually and have proven by field trials thre 
best varieties for the eastern states. 


Dibble’s Seed Barley 


New early Six-Rowed from Wisconsin yielded 55 bushels per 
acre right here in western New York last season, and Dibble’s Cana- 
dian Six-Rowed, with a twenty-year record, of from 40-54 bushels 
per acre on the Dibble Farms. 


Dibble’s Farm arm Seeds FREE 


us your name and 


address on a postal 

card, mentioning the 
number of acres you are 
farming and we will send 
you free ten liberal pack- 
ages of Dibble’s Farm 
Seeds for testing on your 
own farm and also Dibble’s 
Farm Seed Catalog, the 
leading strictly Farm Seed 
Book of the year. Dibble’s 
Catalog is written by a 
Farmer for Farmers. It tells 
the truth about the Farm 
Seed situation. Illustrations 
are all from photographs. 
It is a safe guide for ever 
Farmer, as it gives the 
of our own experience farm- 


Dibbles New Russet 


ing 1600 acres. It contains 
Edward F Dibble Seedgrower a map showing how near 
Honeoye Falls Honeoye Falls is to you. 
New York Write for it Now. Address 


Ne yr, products in the United States. 
\ 
"i fr. *” We are located where Farm Seeds are actually grown. Our 1600-acre Seed Farms 
‘ =“ are well tilled, very fertile, productive and profitable. Our warehouses are 400 feet in 
vs ”’ = length, and at this writing have over 100,000 bushels of Farm Seeds in store, and we sell 
Nat 2 «direct from our Farms to yours. We have but one grade, and that the best obtainable. Better seeds 
of than ours cannot be had, nor can you get the same high quality elsewhere for so /ittle money. 
Bi Dibble’s D. B. Brand Northern Grown Alfalfa, Clover and Timothy Seed 99.50 pure or better is the ‘“Cream of the Crop,"’ the same as we use 
4 on our own Farms growing 600-800 tons of hay yearly. We have about one hundred acres of Alfalfa producing around four hundred tons annu 
ms ally. Our experience is worth thousands of dollars to you. Alfalfa and clover seed is cheap this year and the quality was never better. 
y Dibble’s Seed Corn Dibble’s Seed Oats 
oe is in a class by itself. Our requirements are that it must be from New Heavyweight originally from the cold northwest, early, big 
XN -hand selected ears, thoroughly dry, screened and recleaned and must _ stiff straw, enormously productive with thin hulled grain weighing 


One field produced over 1000 bushels last 


40-45 pounds per bushel. 
6 pounds, or 178 


year averaging 87 bushels by measure, weight 43! 
bushels per acre by weight. 


Twentieth Century 


introduced by us several years ago. Scores of farmers have re- 
ported yields to us of from 80-110 bushels per acre, and on our own 
farms, growing from 100-200 acres annually, they have produced 
over twice the average of the United States for the last half dozen 
years. Owing to a bumper crop of oats in our section, prices are 
very low. 


Dibble’s Alfalfa, Clover, Timothy, 
Corn, Oats, Barley, etc. 


are sold on a ten days’ approval, your - money - back - if - you- 
want-it plan, subject to your test, the test of your Experiment 
Station or that of the Department of Agriculture in Washing- 
ton, the fairest, squarest deal ever given the American Farmer 
by any Seedsmen. 


Edward F. Dibble Seedgrower, 


Dibble’s Seed Potatoes 


are northern grown, from select stock seed and are grown under 
climatic conditions and in suitable soil for the best development of 
each kind. After harvest, they are carefully assorted and stored in 
our frostproof storage cellars and reassorted into new barrels or 
sacks the very day orders are shipped to our customers, thereby as- 
suring them of choice, properly selected stock that is free from frost, 
sure to grow and produce crops that pay big profits. We have full 
stocks of all the standard sorts—Cobblers, Six Weeks, Rose, Queens, 
Manistees, Moneymakers, Giants, Gold Coins, Green Mts, Rurals, 
Raleighs and a score of others, also a mew main cropper introduced 
by us two years ago that should be grown by every farmer. Several 
hundreds of our customers who have tried it write that it has “out- 
yielded all other varieties in the same field,” and over one hundred 
say that “it heat other kinds over two to one.” Try Dibble’s new po- 
tato, grow fo tubers where one grew before and double your crops. 


60,000 bushels of Seed Potatoes awaiting your orders and at a 
price you can afford to pay. 


Honeoye Falls, N. Y., Box A 
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TOURING CAR .RECULAR 


OVER- 


EQUID:' 
MENT, $1050 fos DETROIT 


WITH ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
STARTING. DEMOUNTABLE RIMS 
IZE TIRES . TIRE 
1200 fos. DETROIT 


The Car for the Farmer’s 


Is there any real reason why the farmer should prefer the cape 
to some other car? 


We are convinced that there are a dozen such reasons. 


Almost every automobile maker tells you in a general way at you 
ought to buy his car. 


But we want to go further—we want to tell you why we inne your 
choice should be a Hupmobile. 


We are convinced, and we are sure you will convince yourself, that it 
is especially suited to the needs of a farmer’s family. 


One of the prime reasons why it is so suited 


We haven’ eanaee to talk of it here—but it’s one of the things that will 


win you over when you come to investigate. 


Another mighty practical reason is the high price which the Hupmobile 
commands as a second-hand car. 


People don’t give more for a used Hupmobile than they do for other cars 


of the same price without sound, sensible reasons. 


But they do give a higher price—and a “second hand” Hupmobile keeps 
on being a good car year after year. 


The other day a big construction company wrote to another large core 
poration which used for business purposes 


is the low cost of repairs. 

Hupmobile records for five years prove 
that positively. 

They show every dollar's worth of repair 
parts sold to dealers and consumers. 

And on an average mileage of 5,000 miles 
per year to each car, the repair cost per 
mile per car is so amazingly low as to be 
almost unbelievable. 

It amounts to 27 mills per mile—27 cents 
for every hundred miles. 


Facts and figures on this subject ‘will be 


Center control—either side 
front entrance. 

Vibrationless steering wheel. 

Short turning radius—40 ft. 
“‘Lively’’ motor—quick response 
to throttle. 

Little of customary motor vi- 
bration. 

Dash control of hot and cold 
air to carburetor. 

Simple carburetor—no delicate 

justments necessary. 

Certain clutch action. 

Simple, infallible oiling system. 

Rain vision, ventilating wind- 
shield. 

Quickly adjustable side 


cur- 
tains. 


A Few Hup “Whys” 


Accessibility and lightness in 


a number of cars of another make, and 
then bought Hupmobiles: 


The construction company wanted to know 
how the two compared—in repairs, up« 
keep, oil, gasoline, tire cost and depres 
ciation. 

We have the letter sent in reply. It’s 
amazing. It shows the Hupmobile lower 
in every kind of cost—decidedly lower in 


depreciation. 


“We've sold all our X cars to em- 
ployees,” said the concern, “and we find 
Hupmobiles cheaper as regards depre- 


Low center of gravit 
looks, easy riding, 
no turning over. 

Gasoline tank under cowl, 
nearly over carburetor, assur- 
ing constant flow of gas. 

Improved tire carrier. 

Rainshield magneto. 

All moving parts enclosed. 

= beody—only now 

adopted 


cars. 


weight of starting system. 
Four spare fuses in fuse box 
cover. 


sent you on application. 
‘The general economy of the Hupmobile you can learn from any Hup 
_ Owner. 
ot has a country-wide reputation in that respect—nobody questions or 
disputes it. . 
And when we say general economy, we mean even tire economy 
well. 
AHupmobile farmer almost invariably gets longer tire wear. 


He gets it because Hupmobile solid steel construction is-still light con- 
Struction. 

The tires wear longer, moreover, bite of the steady impulse of the 
‘long-stroke engine—less snubbing and rubbing and jerking and 
jolting. 

That long-stroke engine alone is one of the dozen reasons for owning a 

pmobile in preference to any other car. 


ciation and upkeep cost.” 

That’s the way it goes. 

The owner—whether he drives one Hupmobile, or uses a dozen for busi« 
ness purposes—finds his car always in commission. : 

It is never out of business except through accident, and fhe cost is 
always down. 

It’s especially suited even to unimproved roads—because it’s light, 

though staunch, and skims the rough places. 

It's a family car because of these things—a farmer's family car, because 

it isn’t a luxury but a downright saving. 


It’s good-looking. It's different. There isn’t a cheap thing in it. 


We can—and will in other advertisements—give you other excellent 


reasons. 


But these are enough for one advertisement. Go to your Hupmobile ° 


dealer, and give him a chance to continue the story. 


Hupp Motor Car Company, 1214 Milwaukee Ave.. Detroit. Mich. 
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"Tes many people are tooled or 


mislead by taking bare automo- 
bile prices as a positive indica- 
tion of the intrinsic value of a car. 
This is exactly the wrong way to 
go about it. Because one article is 


.. priced higher than another it does 


not follow that that article has a 


greater value. 


The picture above illustrates this 
point. Hereare twocars practically 
identical. The one on the left is 
the $950 Overland. The one on the 
right is the average similar car— 


. priced at $1200—which offers no 


greater value. 


As a matter of fact there are any 
number of $1200 cars which are 


- not, in value, the equal of the $950 


Overland. 

But how are we to know this P— 
you ask. 

That’s simple. Ask some real 
questions; find out some actual 
facts; make some specification com- 
parisons—and then it is the easiest 


$1200 


What others charge 


You Think They Are Different— 
Are They? 


in world to sum up the 
intrinsic value of any car made. 

For instance : 

The $950 Overland has a wheel 
base of 114 inches. 

The wheel base of the average 
$1200 car is no longer than this— 
often shorter. So in this respect 
you get more for $950 than you do 
for $1 

The $950 Overland has a power- 
ful 35 horsepower motor. 

No $1200 car has a larger motor 
than this. Here is equal value and, 
in most cases, more value for less 
money. 

The $950 Overland tires are 33 
inches x 4 inches—all around. 

No $1200 car has larger tires. 
value—our price $250 

ess. 

_ The $950 Overland has a com- 
plete set of electric lights—through- 
out—the same as on most $1200 
cars. Some out-of-date cars still 
cling to the obsolete gas lamps. In 


the first instance the $950 electric- 
ally lighted Overland is the value 
equal of the $1200 car, and in the 
second instance has more value 
than the $1200 (gas lamp) car. In 
either case our price is $250 less. 

Next comes the matter of equipment, 
The $950 Overland is complete—a jeweled 
speedometer, top, curtains, boot, windshield, 
electric horn—everything complete. No 
$1200 car made has more complete or better 
equipment. 

And so on throughout the car. Point for 
point—specification for specification, the 
$950 Overland is, in every essential respect, 
the equal of any $1200 car on the market. 

So we warn you. Ignore the prices. 
Compare the actual facts first. Then com- 
pare the facts with the prices and you get 
the intrinsic value. 

We are making 50,000 cars this year— 
the largest production of its kind in the 
world. And every Overland purchaser will 
save at least 30% and get a superior car. 

See the Overland dealer in your town toe 
day. Then see any competing car. Make 
the comparisons we suggest. Then you will 
better realize how hard a comparison of this 
kind is, on any other car costing in the 
neighborhood of $1200. 

Handsome 1914 catalogue, complete infoge 
mation and dealers name on request. 


The Willys-Overland Company, ” ss, loledo, Ohio 


SPECIFICATIONS OF MODEL 79T 


nickel! and aluminum 


Stewart speedometer 


American Agriculturig¢ 


Electric head, side, Three-quarter floating 
il aad dash lights rear axle trimmings Cow! dash With electric starter and 
ge battery Timken and Hyatt Mohair (op, curtsias Electric hora generator—$ 1075 
and boot Flash U doors with f. o. 6. Tolede 


bearings 
Deep upholstery 
Brewster green body 


3 Horsepower motor 
il4-inch wheelbase 
33 x4 Q, D, tires 


Clear -vision, rain- concealed hinges 


vision windshield 


Manufacturers of the famous Overland Delivery Wagons, Garford and Willys-Utility Trucks. Faull information ow request 
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HEN my home garden was laid out four 
years ago a site was selected near the 
house. We decided that it was not 
to be.a hand-hoe affair, but one in 
which the work was to be done 
largely by horse-drawn tools, I have 

had my share,.of hand work, and while some hoe 

work is necessary in every garden, I wanted this to 
be as little as would be necessary without sacrificing 
yield and vigor. 

Of course, in the garden where horse labor is 
employed a larger acreage is desirable than the 
smaller hand-dug and hand-worked garden would 
admit. But then, you know, other things than the 
regular grown vegetables can be placed in the gar- 
den and can be raised there just as well as in any 
other place. This list includes white potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, peanuts, watermelons, muskmelons, sun- 
flowers for poultry and other occasionally grown 
minor crops usually stick here and there in corners 
of the regularly cultivated fields. In the beginning, 
when cur twa-acre garden site was selected we had 
certain preliminary work to 
do. A drain was laid out, 
many stones picked off and 
some scrubby patches were 
cleaned away. The piece of 
land had been used for hay 
and was in a rather sorry 
€ondition. It was infertile, 
lacked humus, and in bad 
mechanical condition, it was 
treated to a very careful and 
thorough plowing and to an 
excellent coating of manure, 
and as the crops were seeded 
or planted additional well- 
rotted manure and fertilizers 
were added. The results fully 
met my expectations and in 
several instances exceeded 
them. I feel that few gar- 
dens will fail to respond if 
well plowed, liberally treated 
to manure and fertilizers, 
properly and sympathetically 
eultivated and strong, high- 
grade seeds are used. 

But three years’ had 
passed. We had continued 
the land building by liming 
and growing cover crops 
wherever and whenever pos- 
sible. Turnips, rye and rape 
were all used for winter 
cover crops and for plowing 
under to enlarge the soil veg- 
egetable supply. One thing 
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Starting the Farm Garden Right 
Saving Labor and Securing Efficiency and Results = 


ome 


eral adoption is crop rotation. Crop rotation is more 
and more coming to be practiced in fields of a 
general crop culture, but is too frequegtly ignored 
in gardens. Consequently, our plan during these 
four years has been to change each crop into a new 
portion of the land. Beans and peas also precede 
sweet corn or cabbage, peanuts precede melons, cab- 
bage follow after early potatoes, and so on, never 
the same crop on the same land in two years in 
succession. 


Postering Earliness a Worthy Point 


The trouble with many gardens is in the delay of 

; p>ringing the crops to maturity. Often summer 
fades into fall before many vegetables are ready for 
,use. I know that some sorts are long growers; but 
even these can be induced to hurry up a bit. The 
hotbed is indispensable for certain plants, and even 
the kitchen window can be pressed into service for 
still earlier starting. But what about the garden 
crops that cannot be started in windows or hotbeds? 
This can be met in part by choosing the warmer sec- 
tions in the garden, by extra 
fertilization and by starting 
with strong and sturdy 
plants. After all danger of 
frost has passed, a few rows 
can be put to sweet corn, 
for instance, and-other little 
tricks performed to it 
far ahead of the first regular 
large planting that might 
come later. An extra load 
of manure on such a patch 
will help things out consid- 
erably, and then as the 
plants later on are well 
fixed in their place, a tiny 
bit of nitrate of soda may 
be added along the row. * 
I have found a solution for 
early melons by starting the 
seed on cut sod or in paper 
boxes in the hotbed. Started 
during the latter part of 
March they will be of good 
size by planting time for the 
garden. The fact is, in sec- 
tions as far north as New 
York melons. ordinarily 
planted in the field will not 
always mature. By starting 
the seed in pots in the hot- 
bed, I have had cantaloups 
by the latter part of July 
in small quantities. and 
very much heavier bearing 
the first week in August, 


in our garden work that I 
feel is worthy of more gen- 
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the plants yielding fruit, 
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UR black, sandy loam soils 
are unsurpassed for either 
onions or cabbage, writes 
W. H. Jghnson of Henne- 
pin county, Minn. Loose 


in texture, they respond 
more readily to cultiva- 
tion, retain moisture, 


warm up early and never crust or bake in 
hot, dry seasons. ‘The clay loam soils are 
next best. They will possibly grow as fin 
quality and large yields, but they require 
very much more work in cultivating. The 
clay will not work up as-easily and finely 
as the sandy loams, and they require con- 
siderable effort to keep them from crusting 
under unfavorable conditions. Level fields 
are’ chosen for onion beds to prevent the 
seed from being washed from the soil, and 
to permit of more perfect cultivation 

As to varieties, the Red Globe is the uni- 
versal favorite. Some cf the Yellow Globes 
are grown, but they do not find a ready 
market except in the southern states. The 
former variety has a ready demand in all 
of the central and northern states. It is 
splendidly adapted to climatic conditions 
and will grow in almost any climate or soil. 
{in the center of page is a cluster of Span- 
ish onions grown in Mas- 
sachusetts; the field of 
ripened onions is in Or- 
leans county, N Y.] Good 
seed will germinate 100%; 
and 90% germination test 
will do and is accepted, but 
nothing less. Seed more 
than two years old will not 
test up to 90%, and I doubt 
if it is advisable to rely on 
seed more than one year 
old. 

In growing a crop for 
seed (see picture in upper 
left-hand), the bulbs are 
harvested in the fall, and 
selection is made as to size 
and uniformity. They are 
cut and spread upon the 
barn floor to dry. After 
they are thoroughly dried 
they are harvested, usually 
with the flail, and winnow- 
ing will remove most of the 
chaff. The seeds are then 
placed, a few pounds at a 
time, in a pailful of water. 
Heavy seeds will sink, leav- 
ing the lighter ones and the 
remaining chaff to be 
poured off when the better 
seeds at the bottom are 
thoroughly dried and 
cured, then stored for 
future use. 

Early spring is the best 
time for planting the seed 
crop. It is covered 2 inches 
deep, 8 inches apart and 
in rows 3% feet apart, and 


cultivation. A few growers furnish supports 
for the slender seed stalks, but I have never 
found it necessary. The simple method of 
hilling up with the cultivation has been suffi- 
cient to keep the stalks in an upright posi- 
tion until thoroughly rooted. 


I harvest my crop just before the seed is 


ready to fall from the pod. Growing onion 
seed requires a great deal of labor, and I 
doubt if it is worth the while. My results 
were not entirely satisfactory and I have 
discontinued growing, now buying all my 
seed from well-established houses, since then 
[ have had no trouble with split onions, a 
condition always more.or less prevalent with 
my home-grown seed 
Preparing Fields Before Planting 

In planting an onion crop the condition of 
the soil is the first consideration. We, of 
this locality, have been growing on the same 
field continuously without rotating crops. 1 
believe the time has come when a change 
will be necessary, not that the fields are pro- 
ducing less, but some fields are infested with 
onion maggot, the only insect that has given 
us any trouble whatever. A rotation with 
some other crop, cabbage preferred, will rid 
the fields of the maggot, and in this way 
prove beneficial. The ground is plowed 
early in the spring at a depth of from 6 to 
8 inches, depending 
largely on the soil. Clay 
soils cannot be plowed 
as deeply as the black 
loam. After plowing it 
is thoroughly harrowed 
and planked until the 
surface is level and 
finely pulverized. Fields 
are then marked off in 
rows 22 inches apart, 


Best Soils, Best Seed, Best Care and Cultivation - 
Practical Experience of W. H. Johnson 


, and the seed drilled in rows with either hand 


or horse drills. Early. seeding is always 
advisable. April 1 is none too early, although 
I have seen fields planted May 10 with good 
results. But this is extreme and cannot be 
relied upon. 
Precesses of Cultivation 

I never transplant but begin cultivating 
just as soon as the rows can be seen across 
the field. The first operation is done with a 
hand cultivator, after which the one-horse 
cultivator is used constantly until the crop 
is laid by. Authorities may not agree with 
my plan of 22-inch space between the rows. 
I know it is frequently stated that the rows 
12 to 14 inches will result in heavier yields, 
but in my actual experience I have always 
gathered larger crops where the rows were 
spaced 22 inches, permitting deep and 
thorough cultivation with herse cultivator, 
than in fields rowed 14 inches apart where 
the hand cultivator had to be used through- 
out the season. Surely, the method is worth 


a trial, for the labor of cultivation is cut - 


almost in two. 

Little attention is given to thinning. If 
carefully drilled, the seed will be spaced 
about right, and it is not an important con- 
sideration anyway, for onions naturally grow 
in a crowded condition. One may frequently 

see two or three good, 

healthy bulbs almost grow- 
ing on top of one another 
and all equally good as to 
, Size. The time of harvest- 
ing varies with the seasons, 
but I always begin pulling 
before the tops are fully 
dead, or just as soon as 
they begin to soften around 
the bulb. Here again my 
methods are probably con- 
trary to those laid down by 
~ authorities, but in all my 
experimentation, I have 
proved over and over again 
that onions harvested at 
this stage of ripeness will 
cure better and keep bet- 
ter than bulbs harvested 
after their full maturity. 

Season before last a hail- 

storm struck my crop on 

July 12, 1912, cutting the 
tops close to the ground. No 
damage was done, the buibs 
and the tops sprung up again 
in a very healthy manner, 
but getting started so late 
they did not mature with the 
bulb. The crop was har- 
vested September 15, while 
the tops were yet green, and 
the onions kept splendidly. 
One bushel that had been 
left in a corner of the store- 
house was examined July 1, 
and the results showed every 
onion in good condition and 
fully one-half of the bushel 
unsprouted. I have never 
seen a like demonstration 
from late harvesting. 

After pulling, the crop Is 
partly cured in the field and 
the tops are removed by 
hand, the bulbs are thrown 
in rows of four rows each, 
and from these rows they are 
placed in sacks or crates for 
Storage. After sacking they 
may be left in the field with 


eovered with the first 


{To Page 24.] 
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Pulling Onions in Orleans County, New York 


SETTLED in Logan 
county, Col, some dozen 
years ago, and after the 
irrigation system was es- 
tablished, decided I must 
have a good, substantial 
garden plot. This land, 
as is usual in most local- 
ities in my neighborhood, is very rich and 
exceedingly productive when water is avail- 
able. So, after a little planning, I laid off 
about one acre for my garden. This proved 
to be larger than necessary, but it gives 
me plenty of space, so that I am not at all 
disappointed. 

The first problem was to level it off and 
eonstruct a little lateral ditch, so I could 
turn on the water whenever I wanted to. 
I found that with few exceptions I could 
keep the ground pretty well saturated all 
the time. This treatment gave me the max- 
imum yields, and also, in my opinion, gave 
me a much better quality than I could 


secure without so constant and complete ~ 


a supply of water. I learned a number of 
things by experience. One was, that if I 
permitted the water to be abundant for a 
few weeks, then neglected to irrigate and 
permitted the ground to dry out even par- 
tially before applying water again, the yield 
was reduced and the quality of the crop was 
below the average. 

Another thing I learned was, that it was 
quite easily possible to apply too much irri- 
gation water to tomatoes. With an over- 
supply there is a tendency to develop vines 
to the detriment of the fruit, so in this par- 
ticular case I have arranged my garden so 
that I can shut off the water which goes to 
my tomato plot whenever I want to. I fur- 
ther found that crops 
like beets, carrots, 
parsnips, etc, need an 
abundance of water 
during July and Au- 
gust. If this is sup- 
plied dvring those 
two months, I am al- 
Ways sure to get a 
very satisfactory 
yield, even though 
the amount of water 
is comparative- 
ly small at other sea- 
sons of the year. I laid off the ground 
as I stated, running a lateral ditch 
on the north side, the slope being 
from north to south. It was possible 
for me to turn water into the gar- 
den plot at any point I desired, so that I 
could irrigate between the rows, treating 
the whole garden at once, or give water to 
any portion I desired. I found it desirable 
to have the rows as straight as possible, and 
to have them sufficiently far apart for mak- 
ing little ditches for conducting the water 
through the plot. 

For crops like radishes, peas, lettuce and 
turnips, I find it desirable to level the ground 
and flood it. I soak it thoroughly by dis- 
tributing the water all over the surface. 
Then I plant the vegetables in straight rows, 
and as soon as there is any evidence of a 
need of water I supply it. I think possibly 


Garden Satisfactory 


Well Conditioned Acre Garden in Colorado Under Irrigation 


W. W. Richter of Logan County, Colorado 


the best plan will be for me to describe 
briefly how I treat my leading garden crops. 
I usually seed radishes as early as anything. 
The land is thoroughly fined, and the seed 
is planted in rows 16 to 18 inches apart. 
The soil is flooded before planting, then is 
kept very abundantly supplied with water 
thereafter. Radishes consist chiefly of water 
and, of course, must have it in large supply. 
I usually irrigate radishes once a week. 
Beets I usually sow early—sometimes by 
March 15. Occasionally the seeding is not 
done till a little later. I choose whatever 
varieties happen to strike my fancy. The 
Blood turnip has been one of my favorites, 
but there are a number of other varieties 
that I have grown just as successfully. I 
plant these in rows about 18 inches apart, 
the same as I do my radishes, but it ordi- 
narily is not necessary to irrigate oftener 
‘than once everytwoweeks. I always cultivate 
all my crops just as soon after irrigating 


as the ground is 
in good working 
condition. This 
fills up the lit- 
tle irrigation 
furrows and 
conserves the 
moisture that 
has been ap- 
plied. Lettuce 
is another veg- 
= etable which IT 
seed just as early as the ground is in condi- 
tion. In my locality I frequently can sow 
lettuce by March 10. I find that flooding 
is about the only method of irrigation that 
is commonly practiced, although I have 
sowed lettuce in rows and irrigated just as 
I do my radishes and beets. I think some- 
times that this is more satisfactory than the 
other method. I want my lettuce ground 
thoroughly saturated before the seed is put 
on. I do not irrigate a second time until 
the lettuce plants begin to show the need 
of moisture. Then I simply wait until 
toward evening, or until a cloudy day 
appears, and turn on the water and let the 


Irrigating a Colorado Garden 


in the Uncompahgre valley. Why shouldn’t garden plants, market 
vegetables and small fruits flourish! 


ground be thoroughly soaked. Sometimes 
I have to irrigate every 10 days; occasion- 
ally once every three weeks is sufficient. 
Peas I seed. early, as they are not easily 
injured by frost. I plant them in rows about 
24 inches apart on ground that has been 
saturated until it contains the right propor- 
tion of moisture. I might say right here 
that whatever seed is planted, the ground 
should be moist enough so that when a bali 
of it is taken in the hand it will stick to- 
gether. Peas ordinarily need no irrigation 
until three or four leaves appear; then I 
turn on the water and repeat about once a 
week, Of course I always hoe or cultivate 
my garden after irrigating, and this holds 
true of whatever garden or field crop is 
being grown. Peas require a large amount 
of moisture, and do not hesitate to give 
them all they need. Beans are not. planted 
until all danger of frost is past. They are 
given practically the same treatment as peas, 


and I have never had any difficulty in rais- 
ing a large supply. 


Onions and Tomatoes 


In growing onions for home use, I start 
early in the season with sets. The ground 
contains the proper amount of moisture at 
the time the sets are put in. They are placed 
in rows about 18 inches apart, and covered 
with 2% to 3 inches of soil. After about 
10 days, depending somewhat upon the 
weather, I make the irrigation furrows as 
for any other garden crop and turn on the 
water and allow it to thoroughly saturate 
the seed bed. My subsoil is such that there 
is practically no danger of an oversupply. 
I repeat the irrigation just as often as ! 
think necessary—usually seven to 10 days 
apart. 

For seed onions [ find that practically 
the same treatment must be given, but 


onions from the seed are very small, and I . 


have to be quite careful in cultivating. 
These onions from seed are usually used 
for sets the following season, although some 
of them of course are large enough to be 

{To Page 15.] 
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T least 98% of the seed 
corn placed in the ground 
should germinate and 
produce a crop, writes 
Clifford Willis. Last May 
| was in a field in south- 
ern Minnesota, where 
the corn was 6 inches 
high. It looked good. It had a good color. 
The owner told me that it was the best 
field of corn in that community. Well, it 
looked like it, but, of course, I had studied 
corn testing a little bit, and 1 was not con- 
tent with the appearance of the field, so 
I asked the farmer if he knew whether or 
not this ground was growing all that it 
possibly should grow? I asked this ques- 
tion because of the fact that he had informed 
me that this particular field had been in 
pasture for six years. He thought it was 
growing all it could produce. But when 
we went. into the field, where the farmer 
considered it an average place, I took my 
foot and make a cross in the row, and then 
started westward and counted 10 hills; then 
making another cross, I turned and went 
directly due north and counted 10 hills; then 
making another cross, I turned and went 
directly east,-counting 10 hills; and then 
turned and went south, counting 10 hills, 
which brought me to 
my starting point. 

There should have 
been 100 hills of corn 
in this area marked 
of. The farmer 
watched me carefully 
while I counted the 
number of hills in this 
little plat and was sur- 
prised to learn thete 
were only 76 hilis of 
corn, when there 
should have been 100, 
or at least 95. 

Then, I wanted to 
know how he selected 
his seed corn, and he 
did it just the way my 
father always did it 
when I was a boy at 
home, viz, pick up an 
ear; take out a kernel 
here and there, bite off 
the tip with his teeth, 
look at the germ and 
pronounce it good or 
bad. Then I talked to 
him about the 24%, or 
practically one-fourth 
of that field, which was 
not growing corn, and 
he acknowledged that 
the ground was strong 
enough to grow three 
good stalks in each 
hill. Now, Brother 
Farmer, that is just 
why we want you to be 
sure of the seed corn 
you are going to plant 
in the ground next 
May. Remember, for 
best results and 


largest yield, all ears should be uniform in 
size, shape, color and other characteristics. 
Each ear should be cylindrical or round with 
straight rows and one-third the distance 
from butt to tip the distance around the 
ear should be about three-fourths the length. 
It is well to select ears with not fewer than 
12 nor more than 18 rows. The kernel 
should be free from mixture and should be 
uniform. If the corn is white each grain 
should be white, not pink. 

The tip of the ear should be well covered 
with kernels. The ear from which the 
shank is removed should show a medium to 
small shank. The length of the ear will 
vary in different localities. Select-the ear 
that has fairly deep, well-shaped kernels 
and full at germ end. The kernel should 
not be round, nor square, nor very pointed. 
The kernel should be placed on the cob so 
as to leave no waste space, but still. allow 
space between kernels for drying. The ears 
which you test should be well matured, firm, 
dry and the kernels should have bright, 
fresh germs. 


The Seed Tester 


Take ordinary lumber and make a tray 
about 2x3 feet and 2% inches deep. Bore 
small holes through the sides and ends 2 


inches above the bottom and 1% _ inches 
apart. Through these holes string light wire 
in both directions. Then fill the tray up 
to the wires with sand, soil or sawdust. I 
like sand the best, because it is clean and 
can easily be kept in good condition. Each 
square marked off on the surface by the 
cross wire is intended for kernels from sin- 
gle ears of corn. When the tray is filled up 
to the wire with sand or other material, and 
thoroughly moistened, the tester is ready 
for use. 

In taking out the kernels use a jackknife 
and pry out the kernels sideways. Take 
three on one side, from the base, middle and 
tip, not using the extreme butt or tip ker- 
nels. Then from the opposite side and half 
way between these three take two from 
the other quarters, thus making 10 kernels 
in all. 

In filling the tester begin by placing the 
kernels from each ear. The 10 kernels from 
the first ear place in the upper left-hand 
corner of the tester, then fill each one of 
the squares in regular order, placing 10 ker- 
nels in each one. After you have placed 
the kernels in the tester moisten. it. 
You know just how much water to put on 
the sand. Cover the tester so as to keep 
the surface from drying. If this is properly 
done the kernels need 
not be buried out of 
sight. 

Get a piece of glass 
or a frame of some 
kind to cover the top 
of the tester. I like 
glass better, because I 
can walk up to the 
tester and see just 
what each kernel is 
actually doing. Let 
this cover rest loosely 
on the edges of the 
tester, so as to permit 
some air. If this is 
properly done, the soil 
will not need to be 
moistened but once for 
each test, as the evap- 
orated water will con- 
dense on the surface of 
the glass and drop 
down Again. If you 
find it necessary to 
moisten the sand after 
the kernels have been 
put in, spread a cloth 
over the surface and 
then pour on the water 
gently. [ would do this 
so as not to move the 
kernels out of place. 

Now, after every- 
thing is ready, take the 
tester and place it ina 
room ranging about 
70 degrees. After five 
days in these conditions 
the kernels which did 
not send out strong 
and vigorous roots 
should be considered 
too weak, 
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“tibility to insects 


PPLE growing on a cem- 
mercial basis is gaining 
recognition as an impor- 
tant branch of Illinois 
agriculture, writes O. G. 
Hankins of Illinois. H. 
M. Dunlap of Cham- 
paign county, well 

known to all Illinois fruit growers, proba- 
bly has had as much to do with it as any 
one man. Last year, 1913, he harvested a 
600-bushel crop to the acre from the 120-acre 
orchard at his home. This remarkable crop 
totals about 75,000 bushels. Twenty-seven 
years ago, when Mr Dunlap planted out the 
first of his now large orchard holdings, 
apple growing was in its infancy; people 
were skeptical and declared that corn-belt 
soil would not grow apples. He has proved 
that large crops of first-class apples can be 
grown in central Illinois, and in the south- 
ern part of the state as well. At the start 
he set out 25 acres in trees, selecting varie- 
ties adapted to soil and latitude, and in 
demand on the market. Successful in 
this beginning, he added year by year 
to the size of the orchard and today has 
150 acres of apple trees at the home place, 
120 in bearing. Twelve years ago he made 
his first purchase of an orchard in southern 
Illinois. Now he is president of an 
orchard company, having about 
1000 acres under his management, 
925 acres bearing. In addition, 375 
acres are owned jointly by Mr 
Dunlap and one other, being man- 
aged by the former. In all, he 
controls about 1500 acres of apple 
orchard property. It is charac- 
teristic of Mr Dunlap’s business 
that he always has 


of general con- — 
ditions. He knows 
the game, his 
methods are al- 
ways up-to-date 


and both practical 
and scientific. 
“Proper varieties 
in the proper local- 
ity” is the back- 
bone of his suc- 
cess. All varieties 
are not profitable 
in the same re- 
gion; soil, suscep- 


and fungi, hardi- 
Ress, and prefer- 
ence of markets all 
Carry weight in 
selection of varie- 
ties for planting. 
He has been wise 
in this and has 
had the greatest 
Success with 
Duchess, Maiden 
Blush, Wealthy, 
Benoni, Grimes 

Golden, Jonathan, 
Gano, Ben Davis, 
~Rome 


Akin and York Imperial. The never-neg- 
lected cultivation in the Dunlap orchards is 
one of the prime factors in producing the 
big crops. Often a hot, dry season retards 
development, cuts down yield and quality 
and turns the leaves yellow early in the fall. 
Under such conditions the remarkable bene- 
ficial effects of cultivation stand out promi- 
nently, the trees appear more thrifty and 
carry the green leaves longer. The crop 
is multiplied. 

As early in spring as conditions allow, 
cultivation begins and is carried along con- 
tinuously to the middle of July, except when 
the men are busy spraying. A 16-foot double 
action disk followed by a smoothing harrow, 
and both pulled by a tractor, makes up the 
equipment. All weeds are cut out and par- 
ticular care is exercised to leave a good dust 
mulch, thus effectively reducing exaporation 
and saving valuable moisture for the crop. 

It is safe to say that 600 bushels of apples 
per acre could be grown at no place on the 
globe without intelligent and effective spray- 
ing. At the 1913 meeting of the Illinois 
state horticultural society Mr Dunlap was 
awarded the first prize for the best sprayed 
orchard in southern and in central Illinois. 
He sends the spraying outfits into the 
orchard from four to seven times during the 


season, depending upon the seriousness of 
conditions; normally, four times are consid- 
ered suflicient. The spray calendar is prac- 
tically fixed in the Dunlap orchards. First, 
several weeks before the bloom an applica- 
tion of lime-sulphur is administered. Sec- 
ond, just before the bloom, bordeaux and 
arsenate of lead. Third, just after the bloom 
falls, lime-sulphur and arsenate of lead. 
Fourth, several weeks later, bordeaux and 
arsenate of lead. Winter spraying has 
developed into an actuality of late, and lime- 
sulphur is the material used. Necessarily 
this work goes hand in hand with pruning. 


Careful Pruning a Necessity 


Pruning is the fourth point considered as 
absolutely necessary to the growing of a big 
apple crop. After the fruit has been packed 
the men go into the orchard and cut out the 
dead branches, shape up the trees, trim 
waiter sprouts and, if necessary, open up 
the head. Dunlap orchards are a revelation 
to the owner of an unpruned one. The 
trees are symmetrical, clean and open to the 
sunlight, thereby offering first-class condi- 
tions for the apples to take on a good color. 
If it is not possible to finish pruning in the 
winter, the work is completed early in the 
spring, when more help is taken on. . The 
packing house to which all the 
apples are brought is located right 
in the orchard. Here they are 
sorted and packed. It is believed 
that much better sorting and pack- 
ing can be done in the house than 
out under the trees. All low-grade 
apples, unfit for packing, are run 
through the cider press. This 
branch of the Dunlap apple busi- 
ness, in itself, has 
developed into an 
important source 
of income. Usually 
about a third of 
the crop is packed 
and shipped imme- 
diately, the re- 
maining two-thirds 
being held for 
higher prices of 
the following 
spring. 

Mr Dunlap js en- 
thusiastic concern- 
ing the opportu- 
for apple 
growing in south- 
ern Illinois. Bear- 
ing orchards, never 
cultivated, sprayed 
or pruned are de- 
manding only 
proper care to be 
brought to a high 
state of produc- 
tion. The soil and 
climate are - espe- 
cially adapted to 
apples, and mar- 
kets are located at 
a close range. Ten 
crops out of 12 have 
paid him well. 
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A FARMER’S GARDEN 


Seige his wife to plan her tabie in busy times, Saves work 
and worry, saves buying se much meat, gives better satis- 

big tye the help.. A good garden will sg almost impossi- 

big ta your without proper tools. They cost little 


Save couch hard 
WHEEL HOES 
AND DRILLS 


will sow, cultivate, ridge, furrow, etc., better than you can 
with old-fashioned tools and ten times quicker. A woman, 
_ boy or girl can do it. Can plant closer and work these hand 
tools while the horses rest. 38 combinations 
from which to choose at $2.50 to $12. One 
combined tool wiil do all of the work, 


No.6 Ask your dealer to show them and 
Drill write us for booklet, **Gardening 
ss With Modern Tools” and “‘Iron 
Age Farm and Garden News" 
Hoe both free. 
BATEMAN 
m'F'eco. 
Box 1322 
Grenioch, N. J. 


Gigantic Tomato 
SEEDS FREE 


Here is the king of all Tomatoes, 
3 largest and most productive, fruit often 
ye Weighing 5 to 5 Ibs., each, and 100 to 
150 lbs. have been grown on one plant 
very smooth, few seeds, solid all 
through, early, being a hand- 
some red color. A few plantS will pro- 
duce Tomatoes than any family 
can 


our SPECIAL OFFER 


We want every per- 


Boo! 

full of new Vegetables, 
Fruits and Flowers. 

Send your address plainly written on Postal today. 

Fairview Seed Farms, Lock Box 122, Syracuse, N 


$10,000.00- 


Backs This Drill 


It Grain Drill does not satisfy yen 
ine back, and if we fail to return rm your 
money fail, freight both we forfeit $10,000 
which our ban old to 2 poston you—you can't lose. 

We make th: guarantee beceuse we know this is the 
best drill on the market today—sows all kinds of grain, 
sced or fertilizer ely and without waste. High, 

large grain box. 


accurat 
broad-tire wheels lighten draft. Extra 
HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
Box 104, Belleville, Pa. 


Wealso make 


OD SEEDS 


BEST In THE E WORLD 


aX I give of new 
sorts free with —s order I 
ew’ Buy and test. Return if 
not O. K.—money refunded, 
Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege= 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 
AY, Rockford, Illinois 


is guaranteed to be 99.5 pure. We 
fay carefully grade and clean all our 
stocks. Our special Buckeye Brands 
of Clover, Corn, Oats, etc. are 


Free Booklet TO-DAY 
fy Gives complete description of our high-grade 
geods. Fally illustrated, Be sure to write for 
Your FREE copy to-day. 
9. Shepard Co, 
Box 40 Medina, oO. 


Try Crisps: -Ice Lettuce » 
most beautiful Lettuce known, 
and brittle as to suggest 
ite name. It cannos be over-sstimated or 
over-praised; for use early in spring 
oF summer, or late in fall. 

OUR OFFER. We will mail 
m any reader of this paper 1 

Crisp-As-Ice Lettuce 
na COUPON ENVELOPE 
hen 


and Soom grains removed. 
for free and instructions 
How to + Seed. 
O, M. SOOTT & BOK, 89 Main Marysville, Ohie 


ALFALFA SEED 


Extra choice, clean Kansas seed. $7 per bushel. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. E. A. SWEET, Wichita, Kansas 


Inquire E. WHITE, SYRACUSE, N. 


GOTLAND OATS, last _yeer, heary 


H. REED, Clitton Springs, ¥ 


SATISFACTORY SEED SITUATION 


Good Supplies of Garden and Field Seeds—Prices Favorable to 
Farmers and Gardeners—Our Annual Review Shows Short- 
ages in Only Few Instances—By Albert W. Fulton 


HIS is the farmers’ year 
for garden seeds, That 
is to say, not in a long 
time has the situation 
been more satisfactory 
to truckers and those 
planning the home 
garden, in the way of 

ample supplies of vegetable seeds in 

the hands of reliable seedsmen every- 
where, and at favorable prices. As 
to the latter, these average lower this 


season than for the past two years, 
at least. 
Quality, germinating power, ampli- 


tude in variety, were never better. It 
is a good year, too, for the seedsmen, 
who are already enjoying a satisfac- 
tory trade, beginning to push out 
stocks rapidly into regular channels, 
and reporting excellent sales before 
the month of February had half ex- 
pired, These general facts are brought 
out in this, Gur annual review of the 
seed situation, through a thorough 
canvass of leading growers and deal- 
ers everywhere. 

Plentiful Supplies and Low Prices 

Not in years have our reports from 
seedsmen been so uniform in charac- 
ter, so far as seeds are concerned 
which go into the home garden and 
the truck farm. All point to this gen- 
eral fact of plentiful supplies and a 
lower level of prices. The single 
notable exception is beans. Here ev- 
ery seedsman reports a marked 
shortage, limited supplies and, conse- 
quently, materially higher prices, 
hinting at a scramble for belated 
buyers. 

Getting into field seeds, such as the 
cereals, grasses and potatoes, reports 
are not quite so uniform. Yet the 
general trend of testimony is very as- 
suring. With occasional exceptions, 
and these not serious, supplies are 
ample, quality good and prices seem 
to be not very far away from the past 
one or two seasons. 

Probably never were seedsmen 
more alert to the merit of sending 
out stock sound and high in germinat- 
ing quality. With normal supplies 
and moderate prices, it would seem 
reasonable that farmers should early 
secure what they need for spring 
planting. Our advices point to some 
uneven conditions in corn, a slight 
shortage in flint varieties, and the 
necessity of keen discernment in dent 
corn as to quality. 

Owing to its increasing popularity, 
alfalfa is in heavy demand, but the 
supply is liberal and prices lower. 
Clover and timothy are already going 
rapidly to farmers who wish to build 


new ones, with cost of seed favorable 
to this operation. One westerr house 
reports an unusual demand for white 
blossom sweet clover. 

Such crops as are grown largely in 
the southwest are inclined to show 
deficiency, owing to trying climatic 
conditions there last year. These in- 
clude such items as some of the mil- 
lets, kafir corn, cane seed, and possi- 
bly cowpeas. 


The Supply of Cereals 


In the grain belt the small cereals 
produced in 1913 test well, although 
oats are inclined to run light in 
weight, and chaffy seed should be run 
through the fanning mill in order to 
secure a good stand. Of course, late 
summer and fall proved a trying time 
for corn growers, but seedsmen are 
generally well supplied. Yet some of 
the most conservative of the seed 
growers and dealers write us that 
many large planters must buy their 
seed this year, as result of serious 
drouth last summer. This means 
rapid inroads into reserves of select- 
ed stock. Seed oats grown in north- 
ern and eastern states last season 
seemed to run heavier than in the 
middie west, 


Enough Seed Potatoes to Go Around 


The testimony regarding seed po- 
tatoes varies. All in all, while short- 
ages are reported in a number of im- 
portant sections, there will be enough 
seed potatoes to go around, but with 
good stuff pretty firmly held by 
growers and dealers. In Wisconsin, 
for example, certain potato areas are 
reported somewhat overstocked, and 
prices lower; while elsewhere in the 
state no oversupply of really good 
stock, and dealers talking a probable 
slight advance in price. 

In New York, where many seed po- 
tatoes are grown, field crops, as a 
whole, were not up to standard last 
fall. Yet supplies of seed potatoes for 
spring planting are good, and free 
from disease; with here and there 
some talk of scarcity in early varie- 
ties. Maine produced a good crop of 
potatoes, and while the weather was 
unfavorable at digging, reserves have 
proved liberal, with already large 
shipments to the South and south- 
west. 

In South Dakota there is no over- 
supply of good stock, but reserves are 
apparently ample in Nebraska and 
Minnesota, with Minneapolis prices 
showing a lower tehdency. 


Pithy Seed Trade Notes 


Some shortage in early varieties of 
Sweet corn, such as Golden Bantam 


American Agricultum 


and Crosby, writes. a South Dag 
seedsman; in early Ohio potato: we 
look for 25% price increase beforg the 
real season opens; hear of no potam 
disease in this section. _ 

With the moderate, prices preyam 
ing, writes a Minneapolis dealer, We 
believe this a most opportune year for 
the farmer to obtain high-class Seed 
at reasonable figures. 

A Nebraska seed company gay 
trade unusually active first half ot 
February, and January busingge 
twice that of a year ago; Stocks @ 
home-grown potatoes in splendid ca 
dition. 

Have not heard of any trouble hem 
from introduction of potato disease 
writes a Wisconsin grower and dealer: 
foreign potatoes should be excluded 

Oats crop pretty light here, write 
W. C. Bryant, a veteran secedsmag 
of northern Illinois; and look forp®@ 
strong demand; corn suffered alg 
and good seed scarce. 

I note a decided shortage of Gold 
Self-Blanching celery, writes an Ohm 
dealer, and the usual large deman@ 
so that stocks of this seed will douwhk 
less be exhausted early. 

Domestic potatoes grown in Mains 
are very good, smooth, clean and fim 
from disease, writes a leading Phir 
adelphia dealer, who adds that he he 
Heves planting time will see an a@ 
vance in prices. 

There is an ample supply of alfa 
and clover seeds, says a prominem 
grower and dealer in northern Neg 
York, and these were never better 
quality, price several dollars pe 
bushel lower than a year ago; tim 
othy seed $1 per bushel higher, by 
plentiful. 

There is a short crop of redte 
seed, according to a New York dealer 
so that high grade, recleaned, is noy 
about double its normal price. I nots 
shortage in one or two varieties of 
beets, also cabbage and tomato seed; 
but nothing of an alarming naturm 
and believe the gardener will secuts 
all requirements if orders are placed 


early. 
Many varieties of Wax beans am 
very short, reports a Massachuset® 


seedsman, who thinks it doubtful? 
any great amount could be’ bought 
anywhere, and prices about doubls 
what they are usually. Peas, on ti 
contrary, are a good crop, and wii 
be sold much lower than for two@ 
three years. 

The demand for seed corn is th 
greatest for the 15 years we have beg 
in business, writes a prominent Hie 
nois breeder and grower. 

We have already preached the dot 
trine of home-grown seeds, writes a8 
Indiana dealer. Seeds imported from 
Europe are mixed with noxiow 
weeds, which have brought abom 
many troubles. 

Funny pictures, “City Willie on tia 
Farm,” begin next week. 


up worn-out meadows and establish 


HANDY MECHANIC 


Concrete Hotbeds and Cold Frames 


Many gardeners have used concrete 
for making permanent hotbeds and 
cold frames. The following descrip- 
tion is of a four-sash bed, but, of 
course, any size desired can be built. 
Lay out the bed 6 feet 8 inches wide 
by 12 feet 10 inches long. The con- 
crete walls are 6 inches thick. Dig 
the foundation trenches 2 feet 6 
inches deep within the lines given 
above. Make forms of 1-inch lumber 
to carry the south (front) wall 6 
inches and the north (back) wall 14 
inches above ground. Fcrms are not 
required below ground level. The 
tops of the end walis slope to the 
others.. Before filling the forms with 
concrete, test the dimensions of the 
bed by means of the sash. See that 
the sash laps the forms 2 inches on 
all sides. 

Mix the concrete mushy wet in the 
proportion of one bag of portland 
cement to 2% cubic feet of sand to 
5 cubic feet of crushed rock, or one 
bag of cement to 5 cubic feet of bank 
run gravel. Fill the forms without 
stopping for anything. Tie the walls 
together at the corners by laying in 
them old iron rods bent to right an- 
gles. While placing the concrete set 
%-inch bolts about 2 feet apart to 
hold the wooden top framing of the 
bed to the concrete; or make grooves 
in the top of the concrete for coun- 
tersinking the sash to the level of the 
walls, with an allowance of 4 inch 


for clearance. This can be done by 
temporarily imbedding in the con- 
crete wooden strips of the necessary 
dimensions. 


During this operation, by means of 


blocks nailed to the strips, make pro- 
vision for the center bars described 
below. Remove the strips as soon as 
the concrete stiffens. Take down the 
forms after five days. The extra 2% 
inches in length of the bed is allow- 
ance for the three center bars be- 
tween the sash. These sash supports 
are of dressed l-inch stuff, shaped 
like a capital “T’’ turned upside down. 
The length of the stem of the “T” is 
equal to the thickness of the sash, 
and the top is 3 inches wide. Suffi- 
cient materials for the concrete will 
be supplied, by 14 bags of portland 
cement, 1% cubic yards of sand and 
2% cubic yards of crushed rock; or 
14 bags of cement and 2% yards of 
pit gravel at a cost of $10. 


Paper Cones for Starting Plants 


The accompanying line cut shows 
a cheap and effective way of starting 
a number of our garden plants, such 
as tomatoes and cabbages, that are to 
be rtansplanted later. Take ordinary 
light cardboard and make into little 
cones. Fill these with any good gar- 
den soil and plant the seed in the soil 
inside of the cone. Place these cones 
side by side in a wooden box and fill 
in between the cones with good far- 
den soil. Moisten the soil and put in 
a greenhouse or a window in a fur- 
nace-heated room. The plants will 
grow, and if properly handled will be 
very sturdy and thrifty. 

Keep them growing until they have 


attained the proper size, when th@ 
can be transferred to the opm 
ground by simply lifting out the con® 


Paper Cones with Young Plats 
and placing these in the proper #™ 
with the roots being undisturbe® 
The growth is not checked and 
thrive well under outdoor conditiom® 
This is one of the easiest wayea 
starting plants which are to be tram 
planted later. The outfit costs Day 
tically nething and the method of 
ing the work is very effective. 


Producers Not Growing Wealtit 
Dairy farmers in the neighbor 
of Odessa pay 20 to 25c p 100 Me - 
drawing milk to the station. wed 
prices are %c p qt less than eer 
for the same months one yeae fof 
We are paying 20c p 100 Ibs mores 
protein feed than a year ago, oayinl 
milk business is not a very #& 
proposition. Ouw milk is produss 
under rules and regulations & Bese 
‘New York board of health. 
are inspected,—[A. B. Lattin, 
County, N Y, 
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Sow Only Plump Seed Oats 

ROBABLY the most im- 
portant reason for the 
idea that oats “run 
out” in the territory of 
the corn belt is that 
not enough care is 
taken to use seed of 
high quality. It is not 
many cases to send 
bring it 
jin from some other region, but 
#t is decidedly necessary, if the 
home-grown seed is used, to grade it 
and use only the kernels which are 
plump and sound. The very natural 
result in every case where seed is 
selected simply by sheveling it out of 
the bin, the crop each year grows 
poorer and weaker and more of the 
small shrunken grains of low vitality 
will be planted. Several of the ex- 
periment stations have made trials re- 
Jating to this question which proved 
the point very conclusively. 

For eight years the Kansas experi- 
planted side by side 
heavy oats, common oats of the same 
sort, and on a third, light seed similar 
in other respects to the other two 
plots. The heavy seed yielded an av- 
erage during the eight years of 30.9 
bushels per acre, while the light seed 
yielded an average of only 27.5. This 
left a difference of 3.4 bushels in favor 
of the heavy seed. The only differ- 
ence between these three grades was 
that the light and heavy grades were 
obtained by running the seed through 
a fanning mill. The common grade 
which, as might be expected, aver- 
aged in yield between the other two, 
was just as the oats came from the 
threshing machine. 

Similar Results in Ohio and Missouri 

In a trial covering seven years at 
the Ohio station the héavy seed oats 
yielded 46.3 bushels per acre, while 
the light averaged only 42.6. The 
yield of straw and the weight per 
bushel of grain were also heavier in 
the crop from the heavy seed. A 
trial at a Canadian experiment st - 
tion was conducted somewhat differ- 
ently, in that while the seed was 
gtaded in the same manner, the ker- 
nels were counted out and the same 
number of each grade was planted. 
This trial covered 12 years, and while 
it showed a marked difference durirg 
the first few years, this difference in- 
*ereased each year as seed from the 
Same plots was selected so that by 
the end of the 12 years there was a 
difference of 22.4 bushels per acre 
between the seed which was selected 
for plumpness and weight over that 
Which was light. 

Prof M. F. Miller of Missouri ex- 
Petiment station states concerning 
SMall grain that all seed should be 
Carefully recleaned before planting. 
“Experiments indicate that it pays to 
S0w the large, plump grains as com- 
pared with the small and shriveled 
ones,” he says, “and the use of a 
fanning mill is the only means of 
Separating the two. Further, the 
trash, weed seed and broken grains 


mecessary in 
off for seed or to 


which always occur to a certain ex- 
tent, must be removed if best results 
are to be secured.” This factor of re- 
moving the weed seed frem any small 
grain is not the least of many reasons 
why seed grain should be thorouglly 
fanned and graded. A proper sort 
of fanning mill, which is neither ex- 
pensive nor difficult to use, will soon 
more than pay for its cost in the im- 
provement in both the number of 
bushels and the quality of the grain. 


Early Vegetables in Hotbeds 
J. W. B., OSHKOSH, WIS 


We gardeners find hotbeds and cold 
frames quite indispensable. In the 
south the cold frame is all that is 
necessary, and it gives satisfactory re- 
sults for starting early vegetables. In 
our district, however, we have to use 
the hotbeds more commonly. We first 
remove the soil to a depth of 12 
inches for the pit. Drainage must be 
provided by the use of a tile. The 
posts for the lower side should be 6 
inches shorter than those on the up- 
per side, which will give the sash the 
proper pitch to the south when the 
bed is complete. This allows the wa- 
ter to run off and also give better 
light. We nail a 2x4 edgewise on the 
outside of the post for the sash to 
rest on. Braces of 2x4 are put in, 
spaced at the proper distance, so that 
the outer rail of each sash has a 
bearing on them. When boarding up 
the sides we allow the boards to reach 
an inch or two above the 2x4’s, as this 
prevents the wind from blowing in 
under the edges of the sash. Around 
the outside we bank up with manure. 

It is economy to buy the very best 
cypress sash made of 2-inch stuff. 
Don’t allow them to paint them, as 
you will want to see what you are 
paying for. Put the glass in yourself 
and lay it in good putty mixed with 
linseed oil and lead. The putty won't 
stay on top of the glass, and it only 
helps to hold moisture and rot the 
cross rails. If the sash is painted with 
good oil paint every year it will last a 
long time. 

To supply the necessary heat, use 
only fresh horse manure that has not 
decayed. Pack it and tramp it down 
well, so that it will not settle much, 
and then use from 4 to 5 inches of 
soil over that. After three or four 
days it ought to be in shape to plant. 

What Vegetables to Plant 

What to grow in the hotbed de- 
pends on your market or what you 
want to use it for. Leaf lettuce and 
early radishes are almost always in 
demand in early spring. They are 
somewhat easier to grow than other 
crops. For lettuce, start a small bed 
early and transplant in spaces 4x5 
inches when they have grown to the 
second leaf. The soil should be moist, 
but not wet. Do not water them un- 
til after the plants get a good start. 

This matter of watering is a par- 
ticular part of the work. Water 
should be applied only during the 
early hours of the day, and when the 
sun is shining. 


Potatoes without and with Fertilizer 


land 


Near Hamlet, Ind, Charles Harness planted his potatoes on muck 
» To a part of the field he applied 200 pounds of sulphate of potash 


t 
acre. On this portion he harvested 


acre, 
ermess knows that fertijzing pays, 


bushels to the 
Tom the untreated portion he harvested only bushels, Mr 


International Harvester 
Tillage Implements 


’ I ‘HIS year ten disk harrows will be 

sold where one was sold five years 
ago. Why? Because so many farmers have 
learned that the proper use of a disk harrow 
is the best guarantee of a successful crop. 

Proper use of a disk harrow means the purchase 
of an I H C disk harrow because they are the 
ones built to do the best work. The frames are 
strong, to stand the strain of following the binder 
or of slicing meadows, The set levers keep the 
gangs to their work at even depth. The bearings 
are the most durable that can be put on a disk 
harrow. 

_ The full line includes disk, peg tooth, and smooth- 
ing harrows, drills and cultivators. See this line be- 
fore you buy. We send catalogues on request. 

“The Disk Harrow," a book which illustrates and 
explains the proper preparation of a seed bed, and 
gives examples of the value of disking — 32 pages of 
valuable information —is yours for four cents to 
cover postage and packing. ' 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 


fadsworth Light Kerosene Tractors 
Solve Every Farm Power Problem 


Note the Price: 


Only $600 to $990 


Just think of it! A high-grade, reliable tractor for $600 to $990. 
In proportion to horse power, it will do anything a heavy tractor 
costing three times as much will de! Absolutely best, cheap- 
est power for plowing, harrowing, disking, harvesting, building 
roads, logging, spreading manure, hauling loads up to 15 tons 
weight. Better than stationary ines for o ting threshers, ensilage N 
gutters, feed grinders, pumps, Wood saws and other machinery requiring a, 


Cuts Farm Expenses One-Half 
ped. - gallon, 
Sperates on gasoline or distillate. Kasily operated by eves boy, Glues Stolk 


Send for Our Tractor Book—It’s FREE! 322's.2hWy2worth Tractors 
DETROIT ENGINE WORKS, 1011 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


ing ‘ \ 
Fireproof S 
the world 


greatest fire- 


er. Asbestos 
Direct to You at Factory Price Pc‘or you bey any 


is used for cover- 
ing boilers and 


peat pipes and for | this wonderful asbestos-covered roofing. It is as handsome as it 
where play| is durable. Costs no more than ordinary roofing. Use Breco 
Spey ae Asbesto-White on any building—residence, barn, garage, store, 


warehouse. All white surface makes beautiful effect. Turns back 
the sun’s heat, instead of absorbing it as ordinary roofings do. The most 
Fret durable. Write for samples at once. A postal card will do. We will 
send you our extremely low factory wholesale prices. Address 

THE BREESE BROS. Co. Dept. Cincinnati, Ohio 


98 GENTS POST PAID 


advertise cur business, make new friends and introduce our big catalogue 
Mi of Elgin watches we will send this elegant watch postpaid for enly 98 cents. 
9 Gent's size, high grade gold plate finish, lever escapement, stem wind and 
stom set, accurate time keeper, fully Guaranteed tor G6 Yeara, Send 
cents today and watch will be sent by return mail. Satisfaction guaranteed of 
money refunded. ARNOLD WATCH Dept. 371 GHICAGO, like 


ONION SEED 


Write us for prices on new crop of high- 
grade globe and fiat varieties, 


SCHILDER BROTHERS, (Seed and Sets) 
Chillicothe, Ghio 


proved varieties of fruit trees, emall fruits, vegeteble 
decorative plants, Over 150,000 peach, pear and app): 
trees alone. Explains unique Sales Phan. 


Collins’ 1914 Garden and Orehard Guide includes only practica 
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the Bowker Fertilizer 


inches apart. The pi 


times. 


POTATO 


in the drill. 
of any 


Send us your name for com 


BOWKER 


363.1 Bushels Potatoes 


From One Acre of 
Massachusetts Land 


A. Webster Butler of Brockton, Mass., 
won the first southern zone prize offered by 


est yield of best quality potatoes grown ex- 
clusively on Stockbridge Potato Manure. 
His acre was a “‘rocky loam’’ producing 
about 2 1-2 tons of hay per acre in 1912 on 
manure. Rows were 36 in. apart and Green 
Mountains cut to two eyes were planted 14 


The acre was sprayed with Pyrox. 


STOCKBRIDGE 


was applied 2100 Ibs. broadcast and 700 lbs. 
No other fertilizer or dressing 
kind was used. The entire crop 
weighed 21,783 Ibs. or 363.1 bushels. 
total score including quality points was 589 
points, the highest in the southern zone. 
Other Winners secured yields ranging from 
$11.1 bushels to 502.6 bushels in the northern zone, 


(Me., N. H., Vt.,) and from 183.8 bushels to 363.1 
bushels in the southern zone, (Mass., R. I., Conn.) 


concerning the results of the contest and how these great 
yields of potatoes were obtained. 
the Stockbridge Potato Manure was used, 


FERTILIZER COMPANY 
43 Chatham St., Boston. 


Also Baltimore, Buffalo, Philadelphia and New York. 


Company for the larg- 


ece was cultivated five 


MANURE. 


His 


plete and instructive state.aent 


No other fertilizer than 


Stands Rough, Hard 


Light Draft— 


Usage Saves Horse Flesh 


“I found I wanted three horses on my old har- 


row while it takes only two horses for the Yan- 
kee Pulverizer to do the same work,” says a 

Vermont farmer, This disc harrow is perfectly 
? balanced and light in draft, yet stands hard us- 
* ageand seldom needsrepairs, Cutstoauniform 


depth from end to end of gangs. 
tween center of gangs. 


No ridge be- 
Gangs act independ- 


ently of each other because not fastened toabar. 


DISC HARROWS 


Especially good for uneven or hillside 
ground is The Chicopee Double Lever Disc 
Harrow, The two levers give wide range 
of adjustment. The Draft is such that the 
pull is along the line of least resistance. 
Sixty-one years of experience is behind all 
Chicopee Line disc harrows and other tools, 
Catalog describes fully. Dealers sell the 
Chicopee Line. If none near you, write us. 


Send today for FREE CATALOG and select 
the implement suited to your aceds. 


Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool 


Chicopee 
Two-Lever 
_ Dise Harrow 


Co., Boz No. 120 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


A Brig t New 


ook of 182 Pages for 1914 


Telling the Plain Truth about BURPEE-QUALITY SEEDS, is mailed 
Free of Cost to Gardeners everywhere upon Application to 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia | 


Flardwood Ashes 
“THE JOYNT BRAND” 


The Best, Cheapest and Most Lasting Fertilizer on 
Earth. Ashes enrich the earth and those who till it 


are nature’s plant food to build up the land 
and restore it to its original fertility. Potash, lime 
and phos. acid are contained in ashes. The Lime is 


a Vegetable Lime—the purest and strongest form of 

lime. The Joynt Brand Ashes are the best by test. 

and information cheerfully given. Address 

JOYNT, Box 297, Lucknow, Ontario, Canada 
(Ment.on this paper.) 


Prices 
JOHN 


wnen you write to ang 


Mention This 
Journal 


pa Advertisers; you 
get very prompt 
reply. 


The New GREENWOOD LIME 
and FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER 


TOP FEEO—NO RUSTING—NO CLOGGING 
Accurate indicator for 100 to 3,90 Ibs. 


per acre, 
whether material be wet, dry, sticky, lumpy, heavy 
or light. Write for bookiet A to 


GREENWOOD MFG. CO., Lawrence, Mess, 


‘must 


Function of Manure in Garden 
PAUL WORK, N Y COLLEGE OF AGRI 


OST important of the 
materials for fertiliz- 
ing is stable manure. 
It supplies humus, the 
prime requisite for 
vegetable soils. Hu- 
mus improves the 
physical character, 
makes the soil more workable, and im- 
proves its water relations. The ne- 
-cessity for’ humus leads market. 
gardeners to apply as much as 100 
tons an acre of stable manure to their 
soils. Such quantities furnish far 
more plant food than is actually need- 
ed. Ten tons may be equivalent to 
the plant food in one ton of com- 
mercial fertilizer carrying 6% nitro- 
gen, 3% phosphoric acid and 6% 
potash. 

A very large proportion of the ni- 
trogen in fresh manure is available 
to plants after comparatively slight 
changes. Phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash are not so readily available. Thus 
the ration is not balanced, and heavy 
applications are likely to overdevelop 
leafy parts at the expense of fruit, 
and even cause ‘actual injury to the 
plant. Well-rotted manure offers 
much of its nitrogen in less available 
form. Part of this can be laid aside 
for future use. Phosphorus and pot- 
ash are more nearly ready for actual 
use. 

Six months of decay destroys prac- 
tically all weed seed. Thus, for in- 
tensive operations composted manures 
are preferable to fresh. When opera- 
tions are on a large scale, and appli- 
cations are comparatively light, fresh 
manure may properly be plowed un- 
der in fall or winter. By this method 
waste through leaching and rapid 
decomposition are reduced. 

Stable manures introduce favorable 
bacteria into the soil. This is espe- 
cially important when a home garden 
is to be developed on previously un- 
cultivated soil, and in “taming” new- 
ly cleared muck land. Manures seem 
to render plant food etready in the 
soil more available. 

It is almost impossible to injure a 
vegetable soil through oversupply of 
humus. Market gardeners often trans- 
form light-colored, dry and infertile 
sandy soils into veritable mines of 
humus, dark in color, light in texture, 
and exceedingly receptive and reten- 
tive of moisture. Twenty-five tons is 
a moderate, and 50 tons is a heavy 
application. Many market gardéners 
claim they require as much as 100 
tons an acre each year to get best re- 
sults. 

To avoid waste of manurial value, 
decomposing piles should be kept 
solid and moist. Seepage and fire- 
fanging can be avoided by an earth 
cover, which prevents the. escape of 
plant food. 

When plots are small manure is or- 


PROF 


dinarily spread by hand. However, 
manure spreaders should be used 
much more widely than they are. 


With gears for heavy application the 
distribution is so much more perfect 
that the saving of material, to say 
nothing of labor, will soon pay the 
extra cost. 

Since stable manures are becom- 
ing more costly every year, they must 
be used economically. Nothing can 
fully take their place, but a combina- 


| tion of green manures and commercial 
fertilizers makes a partial substitute. 


‘The green manures (crops grown to 
be plowed under) arechiefly of value as 


| supplying abundance of humus. Plant 


food in the soil is conserved and ren- 
dered more available, both in being 
brought from the lower depths to the 
surface, and through changes that oc- 
cur within the plant. The legumes 
are of untold benefit in gathering ni- 
trogen from the air. Green manures 
eannot be economically used under 
ordinary circumstances on costly land, 
because every moment of the season 
be utilized in growing crops. 
Where operations are less intensive, 
and a month or two of the growing 
season may be sacrificed every few 
years, such crops will be found inval- 
uable, Green manures are often ren- 
dered more effective by light applica- 
tions of complete fertilizers, 5 


say 


‘Moore’s Early, 


pounds an acre.of a 2-8-10 for leg. 
umes, and of a 4-8-10 for nonlegumes, 

The ideal green manure crop should 
be a legume, seed should be inexpen- 
sive, it should do well when sow, 
late, and should grow quickly to large 


bulk. In most cases hardiness to our 
winters is necessary. No one crop 
reaches this ideal. Crimson clover 


probably approaches this most near. 
ly, but it has not given the best res 
sults in the more northerly sections, 
Rye, a nonlegume, may be sown later 
than crimson clover. It winters wef 
and makes a very heavy growth. Care 
must be taken to plow it under before 
it becomes too large in the spring, 
Neglect of this results in great logg 
of water, and in slow decay after 
plowing. A heavy layer of green ma- 
terial turned under is likely to cut off 
the supply of moisture from below. 
Winter vetch is a legume which may 
be sown about the same time as rye, 
with which it is often combined, 
using, perhaps, a half bushel of the 
former to a bushel of the latter. Seed 
is costly. 


Making a Living on Rocky Land 

How a piece of land covered with 
rocks and bowlders can be converted 
into a garden spot has been shown by 
the Reiniger family of Berks county, 
Pa. The elder Reiniger purchased a 
tract of 84 acres of forest on the side 


of Mt Penn. ‘It was so rocky that 
only 12 acres could be brought un- 
der cultivation. One-half of the 


cleared portion was devoted to truck- 
ing, and the other half to vineyard, 
Varieties of grapes suitable for wine 
making were planted, such as Clin- 
ton and Ives’ Seedling, also Concord 
as a table grape, and to be used in 
mixing with the other kinds. 

From the 12 acres the present 
owner, Daniel J. Reiniger, son of the 
founder of the business, had as large 
an income last year as the owner of 


many a 200-acre farm producing no 
other crops than wheat, corn, oats 
and hay. The truck portion yielded 


over $3000, bein at the rate of $500 
an acre. Asparagus and celery are 
the best paying crops. From the 
grapes produced in the vineyard, with 
some bought, Mr Reiniger manufac- 
tured 18,000 gallons of wine. This 
wine sells in Reading markets at $1 
a gallon. In the Reiniger wine cel- 
lars are casks which hold 1200 gal- 
lons each, In these the wine is kept 
until it can be bottled and put on the 
market. 

At the elder Reiniger’s death several 
years ago the son took the 12 acres, 
with a strip of woodland, at the ap- 
praised value of $12,000. There are 
very substantial buildings on the 
property and the soil, naturally fer- 
tile, has been made additionally pro- 
ductive by systematic fertilization. 


Requisite to Grow Red Clover 


I am especially interested in getting 
my land back in shape so it will grow 
red clover like it once did, is the gist 
of an inquiry which we have recently 
received from one of our North Carolina 
readers. He goes on to say there seems 
to be too much acid in the soil and asks 
what to do. 

The trouble with this soil is the 
acid in it. Clover will not do well om 
a@ very acid soil. A heavy application 
of lime is probably what it needs. The 
fact that this soil formerly grew good 
clover indicates that it is not inoct- 
lation that it needs. If the land & 
good and rich there is no question 
but that lime is needed. Of course, 
if it is poor the thing to do is to make 
it rich, as red clover doesn’t grow 
well on poor soil. 


Three Favorite Grapes—I grow 
Concord and Niagar@ 
grapes for market. These are three 
varieties best adapted to this locality. 
Moore’s does not yield as much to the 
acre or to the vine as Concord, but 
it makes up in price, as it sells at#@ 
higher figure. Niagara does not fralt 


as heavily as Concord, but is very e 


and sells for a little more.—[Mrs 
B. Carter, Kent County, Del. 


Funny pictures, “City Willie Ja t 
Farm,” begin next wec's. 
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G. C. SEVEY 


VERHEAD irrigation on 
truck farms has proved 
exceptionally satisfac- 
tory in the east, south 
and middle west. Al- 
ready hundreds of acres 
are thus watered. I 
recently investigated 
the question and found single indi- 
viduals irrigating as high as 20 acres 
in rock-ribbed New England. Without 
exception, those following the system 
west and east indorse the practice. 
One farmer summed it up well when 
he said: ‘Water is just as essential 
as plant food for plant growth. Our 
seasons are becoming so uncertain as 
to amount of rainfall that an irriga- 
tion plant is a profitable investment 
in the same line as insurance. If I 
could have either irrigation or com- 
mercial fertilizers, and not both, I 
would select the former.” 

No one is yet recommending such 
a system for general crops such as 
hay, oats, field corn, ete. It pays best 
intensively where crops grown repre- 
sent large gross returns, such as :-°- 
paragus, berries, tobacco, onions, va- 
rious market garden truck, etc. It is 
not the purpose of this sketch to give 
a detailed description of installation 
of a plant. That can readily be ob- 
tained from concerns making specialty 
of the businesss. 

The cost of installation will vary 
with the conditions, from $100 to $250 
per acre. While this item sounds 
large, it is to be considered more or 
less in the form of a permanent in- 
vestment. I have found men who 
have paid fur the entire system with 
the increased profit the first year. 
Fruit growers think nothing of spend- 
ing $150 to $300 an acre in reclaiming 
land and getting a good orchard 


started. Hence, the initial outlay 
seems well within. the bounds of 
economy. As in many other matters, 
the best source of helpful information 
is from men who have spent their 
money and have actual experience. 
To this end the following paragrapls 
are given: 

I specialize-in lettuce and romaine, 
with some cukes and beans. On % 
acre romaine I made over 700 baskets 
which netted me $800. I followed 
with beans that made over 200 crates 
to the acre. On this same area, be- 
fore I installed an irrigating plant, I 
never secured more than 50 crates 
to the acre, I think I was the first 
one in Florida to install such a sys- 
tem, starting with five acres, which 
have been increased to 16 acres. Neigh- 
bors are catching on and there .re 
more than 70 acres now under irriga- 
tion in this section.—[D. C. Smith, 
Sumter County, Fla. 

I have spent thousands of dollars 


in my time, but never invested money 
more profitably than in a reliable irri- 
gating piant. I started at the bottom 
with buckets and watering pot and 
can conscientionsly advise farmers to 
get a good reliable irrigating syst.m 
in operation at the earliest oppor- 
tunity.—[M. M. Miesse, Fairfield 


»County, O. 


Success with Strawberries 

One of our specialties is strawber- 
ries and after worrying through dry 
seasons for years and trying various 
means of providing sufficient moisture, 
we installed a first-class irrigating 
plant. Results are most encouraging. 
It saves me in labor bills alone $40 a 
month, to say nothing of the better 
plants and fruit.—[Wilfred Wheeler, 
Secretary Massachusetts Board of 
Agriculture. 

I have two acres under irrigation 
which is giving excellent returns. In 
1912 on the land which is now irri- 
gated, I hatvested 450 bushels onions 
to, the acre and these of rather in- 
tefior quality. In 1913 the same field 
under irrigation gave me 850 bushels 
to the acre and they were of excellent 
quality.—[H. W. Marsh, Hampshire 
County, Mass. 

American Agriculturi_ is the best 
paper for me out of a half dozen,— 
{[D. W. Holtzinger, York County, Pa, 


Windmill Irrigation in Western Kansas 


This plant is on the farm of E. E. Coffin in Scott county, Kan, Un- 
derground water lies in a sheet undor this region at 30 to 70 feet, and 
if windmill pumping proves practicable the land will be more valuable. 


13 
State Tries Irrigation Outfit 


The first experimental irrigation 
plant established under the provisions 
of a recent law passed in Kansas is 
now in operation in Wichita county 
under the direction of the state board 
of irrigation. Six improved windmills 
furnish power and six 4-ineh cylinders 
lift the water from a depth of 74 feet 
and throw it into a reservoir 100x150 
feet in size and 6 feet deep. This res- 
ervoir is made of earth. The top 4 
inches of soil is removed to build up 
the dikes which surround it. In or- 
der to make the reservoir water-tight, 
a small amount of water was turned 
into it and then a*team of horses with 
a drag was driven back and forth to 
puddie the soil. The cost of the plant 
complete is about $1000, including ev- 
erything. 

In a good breeze each pump will 
throw from 30 to 35 gallons of water 
a& minute. Windmills are used as 
power for several reasons, the princi- 
pal one being that in this district 
there is not sufficient water to bé han- 
dled by a centrifugal pump. Further- 
more, there is practically no cost to 
operating windmills, and the repairs 
are very slight. A breakdown of one 
of the mills would not disable the en- 
tire plant, as it is not likely that more 
than one would be out of repair at 
the same time, 

Water is pumped into the reservoir 
until it is filled. The floodgate is then 
opened and the water flows out over 
the fields, .This is kept up throughout 
the year, even in winter, as it is con- 
sidered that winter irrigation is also 
necessary in this district. In this man- 
ner an abundance of water is provid- 
ed for starting the crops in early 
spring. If a settler were to install a 
plant similar to this experimental one, 
he could make his own restrvoir and 
do much of the work himself, come« 
pleting the installation for considere 
ably less than $1000, 


The Chap Who Learns his trade by 
personal experience alone will not live 
long enough to travel far on life’s 
highway. He who profits from the 
experience of others has the whole 
treasure house of the world’s knowl< 
edge to draw from, 


Quantity and Quality Characterize Crops 


FRANK COE FERTILIZERS 


Raised With 


1857 THE BUSINESS FARMERS’ STANDARD FOR OVER FIFTY-FIVE YEARS 19] 4 


Mr. L. S. Bean, of Aroostook County, Maine, 


specialines in Potatoes of Quality. His entire crop is purchased for 
; seed purposes by Messrs. Peter Henderson & Co., of New York, whose standard for seed potatoes is the highest. 


The photograph shows Mr. Bean’s men digging a field of Irish Cobblers that yielded 418 bushels per acre. 
On another field Mr. Bean’s yield was 5661-2 bushels per acre, all raised with E. Frank Coe Fertilizers. 


Mr. Bean’s record with E. Frank Coe Fertilizers is as follows: In 1911, 10 tons; in 1912, 90 tons; in 1913, 
. 150 tons. He expects to use more in 1914. Is there a thought here for you? If so, write us. 


THE COE-MOR 


TIMER COMPANY, 51 Chambers St. NEW YORK CITY 
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John Deere 
Two Way Plow 


The Sulky with the Steel Frame and 
Patent Auto Foot Frame Shift. 


A Few Strong Features 
1 Ali Steel and Malleable Frame— 

Steel Arch: 

Strong—Light— Durable, Alignments 
Permanent. 
2 Patent Auto Foot Frame Shift: 

Perfect Control—accurate width of cut. 
3 Long Malieable Beam Clamps: 

Beams held rigid—uniform cut. 


4 Automatic Shifting Hitch: 
Clevis always in ition. Correct line 
of draft. 


Automatic Horse Lift: 
Pull of team raises 

6 Adjustable Jointers: 
Clamped to beam. Every adjustment, 
Wide Tread: 
No tipping on hillsides, 

8 Chilled, Full Steel and Combina- 
tion Bottoms: 
Every atyle fer Eastern conditions. 


9 Removable Shin Piece 
edge—easily 


Keen cutting renewed. 


Send for John Deere Two-Way Book— 
Handsomely Illustrated in colors—Free, 


A BOOK FOR YOU—FREE 
“Better Farm Implements and How 
to Use Them” was written for you. It 
contains 169 pages of money making ideas. 
It cost usa large sum to produce. It is 
yours for the asking. Send for package 
No. T. W.37 before they are all gone, 
A post card will bring you your book. 


\ John Deere, Moline, Il, / 


Nitrogen “on tap” 


Early in the spring when the tim- 


othy plants are making their most 
rapid growth it’s a mighty good 
thing to have available Nitrogen 
*‘on tap’ at the right minute and 
the right spot. This simple pre- 
caution has enabled many a farmer 
to harvest his ‘‘best-evér’’ grass 
crop. 


Nitrate 
of Soda 


is Nitrate 100% active and 100% 
immediately available. 

There's no paying for inactive filler 
—or waste—when you buy Nitrate of 
Soda. When you gct this 100% “active- 
at-once” Nitrate fertilizer you net 
only get “some” fertilizer but aii 
fertilizer. 

Don’t you see the real economy? 

Send for “‘Growing Timothy Hay for 
Market.” It contains important facts 
and valuable data. A card will bring it. 


DR. W. S. MYERS 
Chilean Nitrate Propaganda 
25 Medison Ave. 


Nitrate 
of 


YS Mention ‘® writing any of onr 
Journel Vertisers. Yoa will 
very quick reply if you dg 


Asparagus Easy to Grow 
A. C. PAGE, ILLINOIS 


HE demand for fresh 
vegetables is growing 
more urgent every 
year in the cities, The 
rapidly increasing 
price of meats has 
caused people to ap- 
preciate a diet of veg- 
One vegetable that is 


tables more. 
not appreciated even by farmers, and 
yet is one of the most delicious and 
one of the easiest to grow, is aspar- 


agus. It is surprising, in view of the 
ease of producing this crop, that more 
attention has not been given to i® 

An asparagus bed properly estab- 
lished will last for 20 years or more 
and will give a good crop each year, 
with very little attention. Every farm 
and every home where there is a 
small plat of well-drained ground 
available for this purpose could well 
have an asparagus bed. 

In deciding on the place to put an 
asparagus bed it should be remem- 
bered that it is a permanent crop, 
which will be undisturbed for a num- 
ber of years. The narrow space along 
the fence réw near the house, where 
there is plenty of sunshine, is a good 
place to locate the planting. To pre- 
pare the ground for asparagus it 
should be manured very heavily for 
six months or more before the plants 
are set. Asparagus is a very heavy 
feeder and requires an enormous 
amount of fertility in the soil. It is 
not possible to get it too rich. The 
preparation of the ground need not be 
deep, because. asparagus roots spread 
out laterally, instead of growing deep 
into the ground. [It is quite possible 
to grow asparagus from seed, but a 
good deal better for the average man 
to obtain the crowns from a nursery- 
man or seedsman. 

Plow a deep furrow through the 
prepared plot and set the crowns in 
the bottom of the furrow in the 
spring, covering them with a small 
amount of fine soil. Quite soon the 
sprouts will come up and they should 
be covered again with a little more 
soil, so that gradually, as the plants 


gain strength, they will be covered 
more deeply. After the first or sec- 
ond season the bed will be leveled. 


A small amount of asparagus can be 
cut the first year, but it is much bet- 
ter to let it grow and make the roots 
strong, and then the second year the 
growth will be in much better condi- 
tion. 


Brussels Sprouts for Market 
W. R. TUTHILL, SUFFOLK COUNTY, N Y 


One of the most important. late 
crops on the average truck farm on 
the eastern end of Long Island, par- 
ticularly in the section east of River- 
head, is brussels sprouts. In fact, this 
hardy vegetable is not confined to 
vegetable farms, but is grown exten- 
sively by those who practice general 
farming, where potatoes are one of 
the leading crops, 

From a monetary standpoint, it 
ranks well and is deserving of more 
popularity than has heretofore been 
given it, for it is marketable when 
other green stuff is unavailable. 

As the selection of a suitable va- 
riety is very necessary to insure a 
good market and top prices, care 
should be taken in obtaining the best 
seed warranted true to name. If pos- 
sible, get seed which has been grown 


in the neighborhood where soil con- 
ditions are much the same. It is apt 
to be better acclimated also. The va- 


riety most generally grown is the 
dwarf, which grows less to stalk and 
more to compact sprouts. It is some- 
what smaller than other varieties, a 
very desirable feature when shipped 
to the city markets. Large, loose 
sprouts are apparently not wanted on 
account of their appearance. 

Brussels sprouts will thrive in almost 
any rich soil, not too sandy, as the 
retention of moisture as far as possible 
is to be considered, especially in the 
early growth of the plant. 

In my experience with the crop I 
have secured best results on sward 
ground, plowed rather deeply and 
made fine and mellow with successive 
harrowings. A cutaway could also 
be used first to give the fine-toothed 
implements a better chance to pulver- 


.tion 


ize the soil to a greater depth. Like 
the cabbage, this rapid-growing vege- 
table requires a constant supply of 
available nitrates in order that there 
be no check in its growth and de- 
velopment. The gardener who can 
obtain well-rotted stable man:re 
should use it liberally, applying it 
just before the ground is plowed. 

A dressing of high-grade fertilizer 
at the rate of 1500 pourds to tlhe 
acre will start the young plants and 
furnish a complete plant food u..til 
the: manure is in the right stage to 
be assimilated. One of the best r a- 
nures for all members of this family 
is fish in the form of dried scrap. I 
have used it with excellent results. 
With the addition of potash an ideal 
fertilizer is obtained. 

The time for setting the plants is us- 
ually about the middle of July in this 
section, and in some cases even later 
if they are to follow a crop of early 
potatoes or other garden stuff. I 
have set the plants ig a field of late 
potatoes where the hills were missing 
and had two good crops in addition 
to sowing rye or wheat at the last 
cultivation. The ground should be 
worked at frequent istervals and kept 
loose and mellow the entire season 
if a maximum yield is to be expected. 


Sells Growing Lettuce Plants 


Of all the forms of fancy packing 
which have been attempted, with lith- 
ographed labels and tinfoil wrappers, 
none have been more attractive than 
the method used by an Illinois gar- 
dener in selling leaf lettuce in win- 
ter. He.raises the curly leaf variety 
in greenhouses in about the same 
manner as it is commonly raised in 
many others, but when the stalks are 
about mature, instead of cutting them 


to be packed into boxes, he takes 
them up roots and all, and replants 
them in neat wooden boxes of earth 


which hold just 12 stalks each. After 
two or three days in the greenhouse 
the stalks have recovered from the 


shock of transplanting and continue 
growing vigorously. In this condition 
he sells them to .the local grocery 


stores. 

It is a common sight in the town to 
see several boxes of this lettuce: in 
the store during the coldest time in 
winter, and the housewife can pick 
out a stalk and have it cut directly 
from the growing roots. In this case 
she need not worry about the question 
of freshness. For hauling these boxes 
to the stores it is necessary to use a 
covered wagon with a small oil stove 
inside, so that the very delicate leaves 
are not frosted and injured. Natu- 
rally it is necessary that a high price 
be received, or so much care would 
not pay. 


Getting the Most Out of Manure 


HARRIS, DARKE COUNTY, O 


WwW. 8. 
How many farmers realize how 
much manure their farm animals pro- 
duce in a year? Does one in 20? 
A cow, on the average, produces 18,- 
000 pounds, a horse 12,000 pounds, a 
sheep 1500 pounds and a hog 3400 
pounds of manure in 12 months. If 
a farmer keeps three horses, 
cows, 10 sheep and 10 hogs it will 
be readily seen that there will be 
produced 70 tons of manure, whieh, 
if properly handled, is worth to the 
farm $2.96 a ton, or $206. Isn’t it 
worth taking care of? Yet, on the 
average farm a good deal more live 
stock is kept. 

Manure made on a cement floor and 
moved directly from the floor to the 
field is valued at 15 cents a ton more 
than if handled the same from earth 
floors. This is because a great por- 
tion of the liquid excrement escapes 
on the earth floor, but’is saved on the 
cement floor. The liquid excrement 
contains almost one-half of the nitro- 
gen and potash voided by any farm 
animal. When storing manure for 
future use, keep the animals on it, 
or keep it well moistened and packed, 
as this helps to prevent the evapora- 
of nitrogen, ard with nitrogen 
valued at 20 cents a pound it does 
not take long to’lose several dollars. 

Manure used in connection with 
continuous cropping will not main- 
tain the maximum yield, but when 
used with crop rotation will produce 
better crops in the whole rotation. 


three 


American Agriculturigg 


I get the greatest value from manure 
when I put it on the land ig not 
late fall, providing the land is g 
too rolling. If the land is fairly level] 
the fall rains and winter snows wig 
leach the nitrogen and potash ingg 
the soil where it ‘is needed, insteag 
of in the barnyard, where it is nog 
needed. But manure should never be 
put on top of snow when the groung 
is frozen underneath, because the 
snow in melting leaches the manurg 
and the ground being frozen it cannot 
penetrate. it, therefore, it gets away 
without doing us any good. 


Farmer Mast Fight for His Rights 


A. JEFFERS, VIRGINIA 

It is too bad that any class of men 
should be handicapped in their work 
by the bad work of say one-fourth 
their number. Among commission 
men there are thousands upon thou- 
sands of reliable men, upon whose 
integrity one may implicitly rely. But 
it requires much experience on the 
part of the producers to find out who 
are the ones to be depended upon, 
There is something about the commis. 
sion business, or the business where 
the pay comes in the shape of com- 
missions instead of salary, that has gq 
tendency to develop the cussednesg 
germ that is, alas, too liberally distrib. 
uted throughout the mass of humanity, 

There is an element of selfishness 
in human nature that cannot be denied 
nor eliminated. THat element, selfish- 
ness, carried to a certain extent be- 
comes down-right cussedness. Self- 
preservation is the first law of nature, 
That is inherent in the human race, 
The great trouble with commission 
men and the commission business ig 
this: The commission men are not ag 
vitally interested in the produce which 
they handle as the producers are. The 
producers run all the risks, take all 
the chances, pocket all the loss; but 
the commission man must have hig 
part at all hazards. This exemption 
from risks and responsibility makes 
him reckless, careless and indifferent, 
unless he is made of unusually gool 
material. And carelessness combined 
with selfishness leads inevitably to 
cussedness and crookedness. J 


Commission Men Want More. 


When one stops to consider’ the 
price the producer receives for hig 
produce, ,and compares it with the 
price the consumer pays, he is con- 


fronted with the fact that he isn’t in 
it at all. It may not be laid entirely 
to the men engaged in this work; but 
a great portion of the blame can be 
laid to the system, the manner in 
which products of the soil find their 
from producer to consumer, 
The matter is quickly getting worse, 
and just at this time there is a con- 
ecerted effort on the part of the com- 
mission men to advance the rate of 
commission for selling the- farmers’ 
produce, from present rates, 5, 6, % 
or 8%, up to 10%. 
Shuffiers Take the Profits 

Between producer and consumer of 
perishable products, more is lost if 
shrinkage. The consumer pays the 
freight, but the producers don’t get 
it. One-half or more is lost in transit, 
lost in the shuffle. It is only through 
organized effort that the farmers caw 


get a vote and an influence. They 
must unite, and fight, in order that 
right may prevail. The ~ Southern 


produce company, composed of abot 
400 members, will present a solid 
front to any imposition on the part 
of the business world, and endeavor 
to save themselves from the encroach- 
ments of the business world, no mat 
ter from which source it may, 
emanate. 


Methods of Applying Lime 

I have a piece of land on which 
tatoes grew last year that I test 
for acidity with litmus paper and found 
it to be acid. Do you think it should 
be limed, and when? This land has 
been growing potatoes, corn, clover, ete. 
I want to plant it in sweet potatoes this 
summer and set it to strawberries i 
the fall.—{J. R.C., Accomac County, 

Without a doubt your soil needs 
lime. Apply something like a ton per 
acre broadcast and apply it just a 
soon as possible, because it isn’t ad@- 
visable to put it on the ground just, 
about the time the crop is planted. 
Plow the land thoroughly, scatter “ 
lime broadcast, and work it 
a harrow. The sooner you do th 
the better. One application of oo 
of lime to the acre will probably a 
a sufficient amount to correct 
acidity of your soil, and it isn't likely 
that it will need another application 
under at least three to five years 
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PA Mighty Good Farm Tool 


CLIFFORD WILLIS 


HE disk should be on 
every farm. It can be 
used to advantage 
where the plow can- 
net. The value of the 
disk lies in its adapta- 
bility to the protection 
of water evaporation, 

and preparation of the surface soil for 

a good seed bed. I would not have 

you think for one minute that it can 

take the place of a plow. It never can, 
although I know of some farmers 
who have received fair returns in fa- 
yorable seasons. when the rainfall and 
all conditions were ideal. But they 
took a risk. [I also know that many 
hundreds of acres of small grain are 
put in each year in the AMERICAN 

Northwest by simply disking the 

ground and then drilling the grain. 

I also know that the yield is smaller 

on these fields, and in many instances 

in 1913 was not cut. 

I advise the use of the disk early 
in the spring on all fields, whether 
they were plowed last fall or are to 
pe plowed this spring. Do not 
lose any time after the soil 
pecomes sufficiently thawed out and 
dry so that it will not stick to the 
disk. Disk the ground by lapping one- 
half. This pulverizes and loosens the 
surface for a twofold purpose. I 
know of many farmers last year who 
had the disk follow the binder in the 
grain fields. I know of others who 
had a team of horses hitched ‘to the 
disk and followed after the binder, 
while others fastened the disk behind 
the binder and put an extra horse on 
the binder. The value of disking at 
harvest time cannot be estimated from 
the standpoint of preventing the evap- 
oration of water. 

At harvest time, when the water is 
held near the surface in_ sufficient 
quantities, there are chemical changes 
taking place in the months of July 
and August. Experimentation has 
proved that at this time there is a 
vast amount of nitrates and bacteria 
developed. In other words, the fer- 
tility which gives the fall wheat such 
good start and such good green color 
is due to this fact. This has very 
much to do with starting the crop. 

Money in time spent in the prep- 
aration of the seed bed instead of the 
purchase of a large quantity of seed 
will insure a better stand, and this 
would be instrumental in extending 
the crop. Not until this is fully real- 
ized and appreciated will the farmer 
be content to put the seed into prop- 
erly prepared ground. 

To my notion the fields should have 
been plowed long enough to enable 
the soil to be worked firm and to fill 
with water. A loose, open, porous soil 
may be just the thing for potatoes, 
corn or root crops which contain a 
large amount of food in the seed, and 
which come in contact with it. But 
this kind of a soil is entirely unfit for 
alfalfa seed. I know the farmer who 
sows his seed on fresh plowed ground 
with slight pulverization can hope for 
nothing but failure in securing a 
stand. The first consideration in han- 
dling a field should be to get rid of 
the weeds. Nothing will be of greater 
Service in this respect than to bein 
early and persist in keeping them 
down until after the crop is sown. 


Big Waste of Plant Food 


Tt is estimated by the federal de- 
Partment of agriculture that 75% of 
tankage and blood of farm animals 
is wasted annually throughout the 
‘ountry. This represents a gigantic 
loss of plant food. The department 
estimates also that $22,000,000 worth 
of ammonia, from which ammonia 
Sulphate and other valuable fertiliz- 
ing material could be made, is annu- 
ally wasted by the practice of making 
“oke in the beehive type of oven. 

We hear much fault-finding on the 
Part of city publicists about the waste 
labor on farms because farmers do 
mOt Work 20 hours a day instead of 16. 
Here is a chance for them to center 
Meir condemnation shafts wherein 
the'city could help the production of 
eps The same applies to tankage 
If these two products 


were properly saved a total of over | 


300,000 tons of tankage and blood 
would be available for fertilizing that 
is now lost. One way to sace some of 
the blood and tankage would come 
throvgh the introduction of a co-op- 
erative system of farm slaughtering. 
Such a plant would lessen some of 
the troubles of farm butchering, and 
by preserving waste products a large 
Saving of fertility would result. 


Irrigated Garden Satisfactory 


{From Page 7.] 

harvested and held over winter. Once 
in a while I practice the new onion 
culiure, that is, start my seed in a 
cold frame and transplant the onions 
to the open. These transplanted on- 
ions, of course, get plenty of water 
until they are well established. While 
I have never had very much trouble 
in my own garden, I have been told 
that too much water results in a good 
many imperfect onions. I _ think, 
however, that if water is not applied 
oftener than once a week there will 
be no trouble. 

I find that, after setging, I seldom 
néed to irrigate for~ten days. There- 
after, ordinarily, an irrigation every 
two or three weeks has given me the 
best results. I think it pays to give 
too little water rather than too much. 

Cucumbers and Cabbages 

Probably the next most satisfactory 
crop is cucumbers. During the 
fruiting period it is practically 
impossible to apply too much watcr. 
It must, however, be remembered 
that with cucumbers and_=simi- 
lar plants like cantaloups water must 
not come in direct contact with the 
plants—it must be confined to the 
furrows, and flooding must not be 
practiced. With this crop I also use 
a lot of stable manure before the 
seed is planted; the richer the ground, 
the better. 

Cabbages are planted in rows 2 feet 
apart, the ground intended for this 
crop having been previously well fer- 
tilized. Here, as with tomatoes, I al- 
Ways turn on the water after setting 
so that the plants will have plenty. 


Getting Most from Given Area 


MRS 8. E. GLASCROFT, JEFFERSON CO, 0 


Not how many acres I can grow, 
but how much I can grow on an acre 
is my miotto. Having lived for 40 
years where all the farms for miles 
around are used more or less for 
truck gardening, and being a close 
observer, I have become more- and 
more impressed with the idea that all 
try to raise too much and do not work 
what they plant enough. I have taken 
as much money’s worth off two acres 
as the average farmer will off 20 
acres. I double crop almost all my 
ground. My early corn is planted in 
Valentine beans the last time it is 
worked, the early potatoes in corn 
(between rows) the pea ground in 
late potatoes or cabbage, bush limas 
planted 4 feet apart and Valentine 
beans between each row, as they grow 
faster than lima. They are picked 
three times, then pulled and the 
bushes laid between the rows of lima 
to keep the bushes off the ground. 
All available ground is sown in tur- 
nips; what ground is too late for tur- 


“nips is sown in rye for late pasture 


and winter cover for ground and to 
be ,plowed “under in the spring. My 
ground gets better by so doing. I have 
four other kinds of fertilizer, namely, 
cow, horse, chicken and hog manure. 

Farms can be-handled the same 
way with great success... One of my 
neighbors plowed four acres in the 
spring. In June he covered heavily 
with manure, then ploweT and set in 
cabbage, but it all club-footed, so in 
the fall he plowed and sowed in 
wheat. The next summer farmers 
came for miles to see that wheat; 
such stiff straw and large heads they 
never saw. At threshing time he had 
200 bushels of wheat. They measured 
the ground a fraction less than four 
acres, 20 bushels that year was a 
good yield. Ground cannot be worked 
too much to bring good results. I 
have found it is. the same with chick- 
ens; to have winter eges one has to 
eare for the chickens in late summer 
and fall. 
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Buy it by the box of 
twenty 5 cent packages 
for 85 cents—at 
most dealers. 


Farmers’ | 

wives and city 

wives like 
WRIGLEYS 


for the same reason— | 


It’s the clean, pure, healthful pastime. 
it purifies the mouth all day for 
less than a cent. 
Men like it before, after or instead 
ef smoking. It’s delicious 


aid to teeth, breath, appe- 
tite, digestion. 


Chew it after 


ideal to have in th 
house for family or 

friends. It stays fresh until 
used. Be SURE it’s WRIGLEY’S. 


ROOFING 
Tet Roll 108 6 


Almost unbelievable—but true just the same! 
This unheard of low price for genuine wool-fibre, 
asphalt-saturated rubber surfaced roofing would be 
impossible for any other firm to quote—it's only pos- 
sible with us because we have a capital of ten million 


nos dollars which enables us to buy raw materials in larger 
quantities and at a lower price than any one else. 
our customers the benefit of this big saving. This 

: 2 is the strongest proof we 
ensationa been’ able to 
offer in our more than 
20 years of business hie- 
e 
orid’s Greatest 

At Amazin Low Prices Price Wrecke 
We established that reputation at the outset of our career when, 
buying up Bankrupt, Receivers’ and Sheriffs’ Sales. We began 

= Prices then and we've been smashing es ev 


save both ways—buying and manufacturing—and give 
have ever 
Roofi 
under the name of the Chicago House Wrecking Oo., we started ou 
ve us the opportunity to do so and we will prove to you 


just as we have proved to thousands of others all over the country tha 
Ss t 14, on any kind of roofin 

€@ Save TOU 73 CO 72 you buy trom us. We 

can furnish you material for re-roofing your house, barn, sheds, granary 


Poultry houses, etc., and also furnish the siding, conductor pipe, eave 
trough and overame needed—all at a big saving over what you would 


frei 
us your name and addre r prices are the 

Lowest Price Business 
You ean order 


ou direct from t 4 ; 
by our $10,000 pinging guarantee, backed 
ean return it to u prompt! 
you may be ng right now. If so, don’t Ben: 


mt hesitate to 

CORRUGATED STEEL 1 
Roofing, Per Square Ft. 4 

ere is a fine ity to save big m en corru- 
gated steel ing it low as ixc 
GALVANIZED STEEL 23 ¢ Your mame and address line below and mai. We'll 
understa: and sen and samp a 
meting, Por Square HARRIS BROS. CO., Dept. D A3! 
rust-proof 3Sth and fron Streets, CHICAGO, ILL. 

cor- 


Your Name. 


Settle this roofin 
you can settle it righ 
nt of free reefing samples—a!) 


Address... 
Be Docc 


In writing to our advertisers. You will 
geta very quick reply if you de. 


Always Mention this Journal 


= 
| <= = 
it 
ie 
10 
a 
3s 
SPEARMINT 
33 
= 
n 
is 
ll 
it 
is 
d SO every meal 
PES 
s the <— lo 
confection. It’s > hg \\ 
| | 
| Look for the spear. 
| 
| 
of root Stee]— 
| can 
| will 
; a 
‘ 
| 
comes in crimped, standing seam and 
price for this grade. Send for free samples. 


Planet 


Planet Jr 


Rake 


The highest type of Single Wheel Hoe 
made. It is light, handy, and adapted 
to almost every garden use. Has leaf 
guard for close work, and a durable stee? 
frame. Light enough for a woman touse, 


Double Wheel Hoe, 
Cultivator and 


A capital implement for large-scale gar- 
dening especially. It has automatic feed- 
stopper, seed index, and complete culti- 
vating attachments. The hoes are of a 
special patented form which run close to 
row without danger to leaves or roots. 
Steel frame. Two acres a day can be 
easily worked with this tool. 


The up-to-the-minute time and [No.17] [No.1] Double” 
labor savers in field and garden. ee 
Hoe, Cultivator, 
Planet Jr implements are the prod- Plow 
uct of more than 40 years’ experi- | Rake rs 
ence of a practical farmer and man- Ss 
ufacturer. Get them for scientific 
s w 
work and big results, $2 to $100. for drilled 
FREE 0 new 72-page illustrated catalogue | seeds, The plow opens furrows for ma 


contains valuable advice about tools 
Write postal today. | mure, seed, etc., and can be reversed for 


for each kind of cultivation, cod both eid 
covering. Crops can be worked both sides 
~ L ALLEN & co at once until 20 inches high. Steel frame, 
Box 1107E Philadelphia Just the tool for the onion-grower. 


The best-known cultivating implement made, : 

It is so strongly built that it withstands incred- Especially useful to owners of small 
ible strain, yet it is light and easy to handle. gardens, and to chicken-raisers for plow 
Has new steel wheel which prevents clogging ing up scratching Yards. Its light weight 
with stones and other trash. Cultivates to any makes it easy for women or children to 
depth and adjusts to any width. Opens and use also. Enables the owner of a family 
closes furrow, and hoes right up to plants with- garden to doall the work in spare minuteg, 
out danger of injuring them. 


The Home 
Vegetable Garden 


By ADOLPH KRUHM 


This is a practical and sugges- 
tive guide for the man who wants 
* to raise his own vegetables. Writ- 
| ten by a practical gardeser of long 
| experience. What he says about 
varieties, making the gardea, caring 
for it and securing the largest re- 
. turns, can be accepted as being ab- 
solutely accurate and up-to-date. 
Every phase of garden making is 
considered. It is a book for the be- 
ginner and the small home gardener 
particularly, but will be especially | 
‘ serviceable also to commercial gar- 
| deners. The following abridged 
| table of contents suggest the com- 
pleteness and .practical value of the 
information contained: Location, 
. Soil, Preparing the Ground, Spad- 
| ing or Plowing, Fixing the Plant- 
| ing Season, Putting Seeds in the 
: Ground, Depth to Sow, Keeping 
Records, Success for Planting, Crop 
Rotation, Intensive Cultivation, 
Hotbed Construction, and Various 
Classes of Garden Vegetables with 
a Vegetable Planting Table. There is 
no detail overlooked and yet the book 
isa model of conciseness with all its in- 
formation readily available. Beauti- 
fuily printed on heavy wove paper, 24 
full-page illustrations from photo- 
graphs. 5x7inches. Cloth, net, $1.00. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
' $315 Fourth Ave., New York 


If You Live 


in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia or Maryland, we have 
a permanent position for you 


Fhis work pays and is pleasant besides. 


Nou become expert at once, because we 
Elve you, free of all cost, personal 
coaching and instruction. 

Accept this proposition and do your 
Share an you will make money—big 
tmoney, too; in addition, you develop a 


/business for yourself that is yours as 
long as you want it. 


There is no advance money required: no 
fake promises; no misrepresentation: the 
business is backed by a company with 
Over seventy years of square dealing. 


Write _quickly—now—today, because 
Someone else might get in ahead of you 
\=—address 


AGENCY BUREAU 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Bessemer 
Agricultural Ground Lime- 
stone is sold direct from the 
quarries to you. No middleman’s 
sg” ‘profits to pay. You get exactly the same 
~* prices and terms as we quote dealers. The sav- 
ing in Dealer's profits goes into your pocket. 


Bessemer Agricultural Ground 
Limestone 


is better for sweetening and restoring the efficiency of your fields than any 
other known form of lime. It is superior in every way to ground quick 
lime, hydrated lime and refuse lime. 


Our knowledge of the preparation of ground limestone, the quality of our stone, our relia- 
bility and our method of selling direct are coreems why you should use Bessemer Ground 
Limestone. Write today for prices and boo! pon request we will send you free 
package of litmus paper for testing your soil. an Department B. 


You can do it with the Acme Pulverizing Harrow, light in draft, 
leaving soil in de¢¢er condition than other harrows do. 


ACME Pulverizing 


cuts under and pulverizes the soil to the plowed depth. 
Thoroughly works the whole seed bed, leaving plowed 
down manure under the surface. 
It cuts, turns and levels the soil, crushes clods and 
jumps, one operation. Gives the seed a 
and compacted seed bed cove 
with a moisture holding mulch. 
Sold by all John Deere dealers, 
For descriptive literature write— 


Potato Profits 


A certain loss in potatoes has been 
turned into a profit of $30 an acre by more 
and better cultivation. Keeps the Soil mel- 
low. retains the moisture and kills the weeds. 


Carry every possible adjustment of points, gan: 
wheels and frame to care for gg | 
foofing > any soil and especially for po 
Puts Dichelman All steel but pole 
and neckyoke. enience. 
xtra Galvanized Roofing 


never takes itdown,. Its easy 
peniiting, high standard of quality and ex- 


tremely long life makes it the cheapest roof known. 


BEATS WOOD OR SLATE 
lasts longerand looks better, Fireand Light- 
ning Préof. You buy a life-time’s satisfac- 
tion with “Dex” Roofing, Our 15 year guar- 
antee stands for complete roof insurance. 
FREE **The Root of Quality.” Tells all sbout our 

Metal Shingles, Corrugated, V Crimp end 
Roll Boofing, Silo Roofs specialties. 

Write for T 


Dickelman Roofing Co., Dept. 8 , Forest, 0. SEED POTATOES are high. DON'T plant them whole, Use 
a Yankee Seed Potato Cutter, and save both tine ant monty. 


f ti f our Ite price is low, its usefulness g A card 
LWAYS Mention will gave | will bring you deseription snd" prices today: 
arnal very quick reply if youude | FARMERS SUPPLY Co. WHITEFIELD, W. H. 


American Agriculturis¢” 


Growing and Handling Potatoes 

CLARMNCE B. WEIDLE, ERIE COUNTY, pg 
Y growing the potats 
crop in a rotation afters 
Clover I get best res 
sults. After cutting the 
clover’ for hay ong 
season [ then plow 
down the sod for plant. 
ing potatoes the next 
‘Applying a good coat of stable manure 
on such a sod during fall or winter 
and allowing it to leach well beforg 
plowing in the spring is an ideaj 
plan. Heavy manuring in the winter 
will not encourage potato scab as if 
sometimes does when applied shortly 
before plowing. The potatoes grow 
better, too. 

In February, 1913, I manured the 
biggest share of a seven-acre field of 
clover sod, then ran out of material, 
In May the piece was finished out 
with manure. There happened to be 
no scab here, but there was quite a 
noticeable shortage in the potato yield 
compared with where manure wag 
applied in the winter, 

I prefer plowing my potato groun@ 
before the grass makes much of a 
Start in spring. Being rushed with 
work last spring I didn’t get started 
to plow my potato ground until along 
in May. The grass had made a vig- 
orous start, especially where manure 
was applied in winter. I undertook 
to chop up the sod and manure be. 
fore. plowing, with my disk harrow, 
by weighting it heavily ~with stone, 
On account of the soil being dry and 
the disks not really sharp I seemed 
to get such little results that [| 
abandoned this job after going over. 
part of the field. I imagine I balked 
a little here. The season turned out 
unusually drouthy and this young 
grass sod should have been thoroughly 
chopped up before plowing with @ 
Sharp disk harrow. 

As fast as the field was plowed at 
a depth of about 7 inches it wag 
rolled, then double disked, setting thé 
disk harrow to run as deeply as pos- 
sible. Before planting, the field was 
again double disked in the same 
manner. This method «in fitting 
chopped up the sod furrows in good 
shape, removed the air pockets bes 
tween the furrows and furnished @ 
good seed bed. If the field could have 
been well disked before plowing f 
would have had a perfect seed bed 
that would have retained moisture 
better during the drouth. 


Planting the Potatoes 


The potatoes were planted by ma- 
chine, spacing the rows 3 feet apart, 
and dropping the seed 14 inches apart 
in the re@w. With this planter oné 
man drives the team and a second 
man assists the machine in dropping 
the seed perfectly. If the operator 
does not skip there are no skips, ané@ 
a perfect stand of potatoes is assured, 
provided the seed grows. The planter 
I use does not stick the seed, which 
is not injured any more than drop 
ping by hand. It opens the furrow 
with a double disk, drops the seed 
in moist soil and covers the furrow 
with a pair of disks. This gives the 
soil an extra disking in the row. # 
plant the seed about 4 inches deew 

About 500 pounds of a 2-8-6 fem 
tilizer to the acre was applied in the 
row with the planter. The fertilizer 
is dropped in front of the forward 
disks which mix it with the soil. My 
soil is a clay loam. Not very muci 
nitrogen was used in the fertilizem 
because a generous supply is fur 
nished by clover and.,manure. _ 
gravel or very light soil for potatoe’ 
I prefer a fertilizer containing @ 
jeast 10% of potash. 

I cultivate my potatoes at intervalg 
preferably as soon as the ground cal 
be worked after rains, until the vine? 
get too large. This practice preserve? 
soil moisture and is an excellent plaw& 
especially in a dry season like oUF 
last one. I do not hill my potatoes 
much. I think it is better for them 
in a dry season to be nearly level 
Besides, the potato digger works bet 
ter, too. 

Blight did not trouble my potato® 
last season. I gave them only om8 
spraying. Repeated breakdowns Witt 
the sprayer caused me to abandon this 
job.. I made a mistake in 19128 
purchasing a sprayer which 
proved unsatisfactory. It will notgm™ 


16 
CERES 
Planet Jr 
Hill and Drill Seeder, ond Calientes 
Plow 
| ar [ EALERS Pr Qy 
|| Win 
N 
emer Limestone Company, Youngstown, Ohio 
| 
|| Prepare Better Seed 
| | 4 Beds & 
| 
aan 
A Cheap 
Roof 
| (IRON AGE 
— 


@ 


Clover. Ail kinds 


3 or6? 
A thumb-screw 


regulates thenum- 
ber of seeds with- 


out changin 
disks. Double coi 

springs on the trip 
lever give this ro- 
tary planter the 


snappy action of 
a pistol. 

Balance and 
handiness—for 
either hand—come 
from hanging the 
2-quart seed hop- 
per in the center. 


ACGME 


Corn and Potato 


PLANTERS 


Don’t furrow out 
for potatoes, break 
your back dropping 
them and then still 
have them to cover, 
Walk along with an 
Acme Hand Potato 
Planter and plant 
them in level ground, ~ 
regularly, at even 
depth. 

Ask about the Ac- 
me Compressed Air 
Sprayer, with out- 
side pump and never 
failing nossie. 

“The Acme of Po- 
tato Profit"’ will tell 
you all about Acme 
peste if your dealer 

asn't them. If there 
isn’t a nearby dealer, 
we'll supply direct. 
$50,000 farmers 
use Acme 
Planters, 


POTATO IMPLEMENT Co. 


303 Front Street 
Traverse City Michigan 


ACME 
POTATO PLANTER $1.00 


ONION-WEEDER 


save you 50 to 75% of your hand 
weeding expense. Not a toy or an 
experiment, but a substantial Weeder. 
Recommended by 


guceessful onion Ask for 
growers inall complete de- 
parts of the scription and in- 
country. formation. Address 


THE VROOMAN CO., Box 35, Bellevue, 0. 


20 New Bulbs 20c 


Gladiolus America, the very 
finest sort grow: 
N ww Canma, dwarf everblooni’g, 
flowers 


2 lidant! hus, yellow, lily- 
lies, different sorts 


3 Shamrock Oxalis,ever —" 
These 20 flowering Bulbs by mail 

for 20 cts, together with ue. 

Culture, etc. Will all bloom this season. 


1 
tablc Seeds, Bulbs. Plants and rarenew 
Fruits free to all whoapply. Weare 
the largest growers in the world of 
Gladiolus, 


CHILDS,” Flocal 


RHODES DOUBLE OUT 
PRUNING SHEAR = 


Cuts from 
both sides of 
iimb and does 
not bruise 
the bark. 

We pay Ex- 
press charges 
on all orders, 

Write for 
circular and 
prices. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


PLOVER CHEAP 


te the 
ere advance andjsave money. Get our special’ low prices 


RHODES MFG. CO. 
S18 $0 DIVISION AvE., 


Prices 
Buy be- 
free samples of our Iowa Grown New Crop Recle: 


aned 
ested Clover and Timothy Seed. Also ‘Alfatta, Alsike, 


seed, 76- e catalog fr 
all field seeds. Save money b 
¥ SEED CO,, CLARINGA, 


Raw Ground Lime 


Good "ORDEE Quickly available. 
ER NOW 
F. CONLEY LIME CO., Dept. B, Utica, WN. Y. 


Buy Your ALFALFA HAY 


* — from the producers and save money. 
BEENEBFCK Fayetteville, N. ¥. 


on nearly enough solution to suit me, 
does not spray the solution in a proper 
manner for blight, and there is ever- 
lastingly something breaking on it. 
These facts were not proved up.dur- 
ing the short trial period when the 
machine was purchased. Afterward 
the company refused to make amends 
other than offer to do some repair 
work on the machine free of charge, 
providing it was returned to the fac- 
tory frieght prepaid. The machine is 
of no account to me except to spray 
for bugs. 

When my potatoes are ready to dig 
I push the work to a finish. Neglect 
in doing this sometimes means po- 
tatoes left in the ground undug over 
winter. An elevator digger is used, 
and enough pickers generally em- 


_ ployed to keep one man and the team 


with the digger busy. Burlap sacks 
are used for handling the potatoes 
after being picked up, about one 
bushel in a sack. 

Two men are generally employed 
in drawing the potatoes from the field 
to the barn. Here the potatoes are 
emptied on a floor of unmatched 
planks to allow air to. circulate 
through the potatoes from below. By 
not putting the potatoes over 3 feet 
deep on this floor they generally dry 
nicely. This is an advantage, as one 
does not need to wait for the potatoes 
to dry much in the field, especially 
when the weather is threatening. 

A sawhorse is placed near where 
the potatoes are to be emptied and a 
plank placed from the wagon on the 
sawhorse. The potatoes are carried 
from the wagon out on this plank and 
emptied very easily to the depth de- 
sired. As the _potatoes accumulate 
on the floor the sawhorse is gradually 
moved to a different place. This 
method is much easier than to empty 
potatoes 3 feet decp from the sacks 
while standing on the floor. 


Individually Wrapped Potatoes 

A man in Wisconsin has learned 
how to sell potatoes at $2 a bushel- 
and make folks come back after more 
at the same price. These are not 
seed potatoes either, but simply se- 
lected table stock of fine quality and 
average size. To preserve them in 
perfect condition, each potato is 
wrapped separately in brown paper 
and sealed with the name of the 
grower. Not a single tuber has a 
spot and all have thin skin and shal- 
low eyes, which makes them easy to 
pare and reduces waste. 

This novel system of marketing po- 
tatoes was originated by Ben Faast 
of Rusk county, Wis. He believed 
that theré was a demand for such a 
product of absolutely guaranteed 
quality, and the demand which they 
have had has justified his belief. Ev- 
ery season so far there has been more 
call for his product than he has been 
able to supply. The business has been 
built up largely by a system of ad- 
vertising with carefully prepared form 
letters. These were sent to selected 
lists of housewives and hotel stew- 
ards and in concise and straightfor- 
ward language told the merits of the 
product. 

The special-feature which has been 
urged for these potatoes is that they 


are suitable for baking and serving 
as individual orders. There is always 
considerable difficulty in securing po- 
tatoes suitable for this purpose which 
are certain to be free from defects 
and from a hard, unpalatable condi- 
tion of the center. Following the 
idea of paper bag cookery it is urged 
in the list of recipes which is sent 
out that they be baked in the sealed 
wrapper directly as they come from 
the box, and served to the customer 
with the wrapper still on. 
Varieties and Treatment 

Fewer varieties of potatoes, better 
cared for, will yield better results 
than a large number of varieties care- 
lessly handled, is the belief of the 
growers in Rusk county. Burbank, 
Rural New Yorker, Irish Cobbler and 
Early Rose are considered the most 
desirable for a fancy product. To 
produce these individually wrapped 
potatoes the very best pure-bred seed 
showing perfect type is selected and 
carefully stored in a warehouse. Be- 
fore planting seed is all treated with 
formalin so as to eliminate the possi- 
bility of diseased tubers. The new- 
est, richest ground, preferably in the 
hardwood ridges, with rich, mellow 
loam, is the favorite location. It is 
believed that such soil-produces pota- 
toes of a better flavor than can be ob- 
tained otherwise. 

As soon as the potatoes are dug, 
men who have had experience in 
careful selection are sent immediate- 
ly through the fields to pick out the 
best specimens for wrapping up in- 
dividually and marketing in this epe- 
cial manner. They take them imme- 
diately to the warehouses before there 
is time for the sun to affect them, 
wipe them carefully with dry cloths, 
wrap and seal them immediately. They 
are packed in bushel boxes with the 
pasteboard between the layers, and in 
this way will keep almost indefinitely. 

The success of this first venture has 
suggested a further step, which is the 
marketing of a specially selected type 
of onions in a similar manner. The 
eultured onion will be wrapped indi- 
vidually, but not sealed, and will be 
sold slightly above the regular mar- 
ket price. Mr Faast believes there is 
a big opening for similar work along 
many lines in all parts of the country. 
People in the cities are demanding 
quality and are willing to pay for it, 
because they find it cheapest in the 
long run. 


Embargo on Maine Potatoes—The 
threatened federal embargo on ship- 
ment of seed potatoes from Maine is 
not considered serious by federal and 
Mai authorities. The excitement con- 
cerns reported cases of powdery scab 
from towns in Aroostook Co, border- 
ing New Brunswick. Local authori- 
ties, however, have acted promptly, 
and there is every reason to believe 
everything will be straightened out to 
the satisfaction of all. The government 
officials at Washington have an- 
ncunced a further modification of the 
general embargo on foreign potato 
shipments, The new ruling permits 
importation under certification and in- 
spection of potatoes from Denmark 
and Belgium. This action follows in- 
vestigations in these countries which 
show them free from injurious potato 
diseases. 


Only Potatoes, But Each One Perfect 


Believing that some folks wanted higher quality in potatoes, a Wis- 
consin grower originated this method of selecting his best ones, wrapping 
each in paper, and selling them in boxes to people who had the price. 


The demand so far has exceeded the 


supply. 


Add new, rich, crop 
ser own farm b 
cules Hill be bux hers see 
1 ty 
what it does, 
wae Big profits for you, 


Hercules 


Pullers 


you can clear an acrea — The known 
and proved stump puller all over the 
civilized world—easiest to operate.— 


most durable. Special introductory 
price, 80 days’ trial offer, years’ 
antee,on immed 


Let Me Tell You 
“ne TEMPLE 
ENGINE 


has Revolutiorized 
Engine Building 


—by radical improvements 
that ite service as su- 
that of “common 
nerd” engines, as the Thor- 
oughb ig superior to the Scrub. 
I cannot undertake to describe this 
entine—HERE. But drep me a 
tal, and I will tell you how it 
away — almost altogether — with 
ruinous VIBRATION and FRIC- 
TION—with excessive WEIGHT 
and BULK—with many other features that render ordi- 
nary engines so costly, so short- ved, S ineficient and 
so cumbersome. In the views 
of the “TEMPLE,” above—three of ite radically *differ- 
ent’ features, and what these mean to ENGINE USERS: 


INVERTED CYLINDER —with HEAD on BASE —close 
to the ground—eliminating vibration, causing engine to 
run quietly and smoothly, delivering maximum power 
with miaimam consumption of fuel (gasoline, kerosene, 
alcohol or disiilate). 

SELL SHAPED WATER letter A) | 
toward the base, giving three times the usual volume 
coolest water where {t's needed—around the explosion 
chamber, the bettest part of the or 

LIGHT, BASE—ew % of floor-space and 

BULK and the WEIGHT aking 
much lighter and easier to move from one job to anot 
PROFITABLE ALL ROUND SERVICE—The extraordt 
lightness,compactness and quiet running of this slow- 
heavy-duty engine, ake #1D DEAL for running Thr 
Grist Mills, Sawing Outfits, Shredders, Huskers Sprai ere, 
Punips, and ail ether INDOOR and OUTDOOR m: - 
ery, —— 2 H. P. to SQ. P. 

Just  peany—spent for the send me—brings 
you E ATION thet will be worth hua- 

ENT (for the 
SOMETHING vou. DIDN: T KN 


ORE. 


Kennedy, Ga: Engine Expert 
(Formerly of U. 8. Engine Works) 


TEMPLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
2122 So. 54th Avenue, CICERO, ILL. 


New BURCH PLOW 


new Barch is made right or left 

makes itthe easiest running plow made. 

tong handles the plow-man tne aivantage of 
peint 


the mould board of the strain of 
cutting and lifting. The wide bottom, high and 
TRADE ____ straight land side, independent sh 
f make it ran emooth and steady, leaves 
rrow and makes eas 
i Write for our free catalog— — then 
your dealer and on we + 


BURCH PLOW 


Burch Plow Whs. Co., R103. Cresline, 


FREE 
Potato Planter 


Profitable for the large or grower, Plants 


an operates 
the seed any distanee 

or depth required—puts on cif wanted)— 

covers up—marks the next ro Accurate, 

matic and dependable, Sold i with or without Fer- 

tilizer Attachment. 

Here’s why you should select the Euréke Potato 

Planter:—Furrow unto Plow is directly under 

the axle—that means uniform depth at all times, 

e seed dropsin sig .t of driver. 

Steel and malleable construction 

makes long life and few repairs, 

Made in three sizes—for one 

ortwo rows. 

We also Baw Eureka Mulcher and 

Seeder. Shipped from braneh 


& BUGGY WHEELS $69 


Bubber Tires,$16.45. Your Wheels 


March 7, 1914 
| (3 ake 
M 
| Pulling™<"¢ 
S 
tumps! 
4) | 
ROTARY Free book of land cleat 
\\! 
\ 
| 
| 
HON 
d | 
a 
i 
| | 
| 
| | 
4 Easy 
on Man 
~ 
* Send fos 
— 
ia Bhafte, $2.10; Repair Wheels, §5.9%; 
on Umbrella free. Bay direct. Ask for Oatelog 10 
GPLIT HICKORY WHEEL 510K 64, Cincinnati, 
t 


>: 


Bumper crops de- 
pend upon the. seed bed. 
The old reliable 

P yiv ila Grain Drill 
has positive force feeds, low down con- 
struction, chain drive, extremely simple 
throughout. Just the drillfor long years 
of hard service with minimum expense 
for repairs. Made in all standard sizes, 

I fertilizer and 
plain, with 
either hoes or 
discs.W RITE 
FOR FREE 
CATALOG. 
. B. PARQUHAR 

LTD 
Boz331, York, Pa. 


Reliable and Pull of Life 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to bulid New Business. A trial 
wil] make you our permanent customer. 


worth Too: Letts nda, 
Tomatoes, worth Wo; Turalp, 
7 splendid, Worth ‘i003 Onion, 8 best varieties, 
H 150; 10 Sprit Flowering Bul 


ng 
2%c—65 varieties in all; worth $1.00. 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE. 
Write today; mention this paper. 


SEND 10 CENTS 


e and packing and re. 
valuable collection of seeds, 
er my big in- 

I Seed and Plant 


depend largely on how the crop is planted. 
Every skipped hill is a loss in time, fertilizer 
and soil, Every double wastes valuable seed. 
It means $5 to $50 per acre extra profit if all hills 
are planted, one piece ineach. That is why 


TRON AGE Planters 


Planters 


often peered gg sad for themselves in one season on small 
They also plant straight, at right depth, 12 

to 28" a) inches apart. ew angle steel frame and 
steel seed hopper. With or 

without fertilizer distrib- 

utor, Ask your dealerto 

= show you this Planterand 

write us fot booklet,‘*/00 

Rer Cent. Potate Plant- 

ing’’ and copy of IronAge 

Farm and Garden News. 

BATEMAN M’P’G 

Box 1325 Grenloch, N. J, 


This Ditcher 


and Grader 


at one-fifth cost 


of the big expensive fi fied and 
does just as fine ditchin 

grading, terracing, etc. 
much in @ day with 

team as 100 —— 
miaker, time and labor saver on 
farms and roads. 

paid. 10 days trial. M 


pices, etc. 
OWEASB 
GRADER 


The best money can buy— 
Clean and yy OR ination and purity 
guaranteed. Our choice home grown 


CLOVER, TIMOTHY and ALFALFA 


and all other grass and field seeds are the best 
it is possible to secure. We will send Abso- 
lutely Free samples and prices, alscour new 
Alfalfa Guide, full of valuable information 
about this profitable plant. Don’t buy until 
you have seen our samples. rite to 


N. WERTHEIMER & SONS 
Dept. 


Ligonier, indiana, 
EFR 


LET THE BOYS DO THE BREAKING 


matter what kind 


of s plow you have 
you can swing it to a 


Winner Plow 
? Truck 
and let the boys 


plow. The wheels 
the plowand 


hold it to the fur- 
row. Easier on 
theteam. Plows 
8 good as you ever did natin the handles. Get a Win- 

ner, and let the boys use it 10 Daye. It Ys are not tickled 
with the rcsult, send the truck back to We'll retarn 
and pay all the freight, “Special offer in 


is Mia: Co., Box B, Cortland, N. Y. 


TIMOTHY32=- 


SAVE MONEY---Buy Direct 
recleaned lowa Grown Timothy, from 
Guaraateed Sasistactery or money refunded. Write 


CLARINDA, ‘ows 


CROSS section and a 


side view of a home- 
made farm gong are 


shown herewith. This 
useful device can easily 
be made by anyone 
handy with tools. The 
gong itself consists of a 
disk, a, which may be taken from 
an abandoned disk harrow or a disk 
plow. It is bolted, as shown, to an 
upright post. The striking device con- 
sists of a small hammer through the 
handle of which a bolt is run so as 
loosely to fasten the hammer also to 
the post. Two wheels are then fas- 
tened to the post and connected by a 
bolt or a cord. The? lower wheel is 
provided with a handle and is placed 
conveniently near the ground for easy 
operation. The upper wheel has a 
crosspiece, 6, which, as the wheel 
turns, strikes the handle of the ham- 
mer, which it raises and allows to 
fall as it passes. 

The hammer then descends, strikes 
the gong and falls back to the ver- 
tical position ready for a second en- 


Easily Built Gong for Farm 
gagement with the wheel. The device 
will be especially quick in its action 
if a spring is c:nnected with the ham- 


mer, which will thus be made to 
come quickly back to the vertical po- 
sition after it has struck the @ong. 
When a spring is thus supplied the 
wheels mdy be turnéd much more 
rapidly than if the hammer merely 


falis back to the vertical position of 
its own weight. 


Starting the Farm Garden Right 
[From.Page 5] 

depending on time of planting until 

frost. Watermelons planted in this 

manner will yield ripe fruit by the 

latter part of August. 

In setting the plants from the pots, 
the paper or sod is first immersed in 
water, the paper broken and the plant 
properly transplanted. I found it an 
advantage to plow a deep furrow in 
which at proper distances, a forkful 
of well-rotted manure is placed, then 
dirt pulled in on top of the manure, 
On top of this drawn-in soil the 
plants are set, the dirt pulled about 
them and the plants left to go for- 
ward. Cultivation is started early so 
as to keep the weeds in check and 
to improve the soil. By frequent ap- 
plications of dry slaked lime insects 
will be kept in check. Nitrate of 
soda may be added in small amounts 
near to the hill. 

Fertilizing to Improve Quality 


You cannot expect to get the finest 
quality of vegetables in barren, hard 
or run-down soils. While some veg- 
etable plants are not so choice as to 
this, most vegetables are improved by 
rather heavy fertilizing. Unless you 
have quick, vigorous growth you fail 
to get the brittleness and succulence 
and tastiness that certain vegetables 
demand if used, even fresh and green, 
on the table. For certain plants like 
celery, spinach, onions, carrots, and 
even peas and beans, I like to have 
a reasonable amount of stable manure 
incorporated in the soil and then 
some quick-acting chemical manure 
to hasten the growth of these just as 
rapidly as possible. 

Water would help out also, but on 


DERN RURAL, 
CHANICS 


” 


most farms irrigation is still imprac- 
ticable. .One year I did carry. water 
through pipes to the garden. That 
was before we had put much humus 
into the soil. I find though by. *our 
plan of adding vegetable matter con- 
stantly in way of green: crops, winter 
cever crops and stable manure, that 
we can get through the dry spells 
without special danger. There is, of 
course, a slackening in growth, but 
danger from drying up is avoided. 
We have no rule as to the time of 
fertilizing. *We watch the plants care- 
fully,--and if feel: that a, 
nitrogen is needed to boost them 
along, nitrate of soda is sprinkled 
along the row. Those parts of the 
garden that we know- are a little 
backward in yield may at times get 
an additional supply of sulphate of 
potash and acid phosphate. 


Spraying for Plant Health 

Spraying has been given a place in 
our garden as well as in the orchard. 
Most of the insect pests may be con- 
trolled readily by spraying and most 
of the more destructive plant dise- 
eases. Both diseases and insects will 
be less troublesome if the soil is rich, 
in prime condition and vigorous seed 
used in the first place. It is surpris- 
ing how the strong plants wilt grow 
right out of reach of plant diseases 
and insects. Sweet corn, beans, peas, 
carrots, turnips, parsnips, onions a-d 
many others do not call for special 
attention in this direction. Potatocs 
do respond to spraying. The bordeaux 
mixture for blight and paris green 
or arsenate of lead for bugs will in- 
crease the yield 25 to 100%. Often a 
poor crop is changed into a god 
and profitable crop by spraying alone. 

Our potatoes are harrowed just as 
soon as they begin to peek through 
the ground and then a little later 
they are run over again and fre- 
quently cultivated throughout the sez - 
son. Just as soon as the bugs ap- 
pear they are sprayed. One spraying 
will not suffice. The number will be 
dependent upon the season and the 
section will vary from two to fir + 
during the growing period. I have 
not found it necessary to use any spe- 
cial sprays on the cucumbers, water- 
melons and cantalops other than the 
lime previously mentioned. Lime may 
be added frequently, and after each 
rain, if the rain is heavy enough to 
wash the lime into the soil. At jv t 
the time when the blossoms are in 
greatest quantity judgment must }-: 
used in putting on the lime; othcr- 
wise the insects and bees may be 
driven away and will not do their 
work of fertilizing. 

How Cultivation Improves Flavor 

Anything that hastens growth will 
improve the flavor of some garden 
crops. You may have a fertile soil 
and still apply fertilizers abundantly 
and also have good seed; but if cul- 
tivation is not followed up so as to 
keep weeds thoroughly in check, the 
surface of the soil open, friable and 
mellow, and the crusts broken after 
every rain, you will retard to some 
extent at least, the growth of the 
plants and they will lose in flavor. 
Here is one of the beauties of horse 
cultivation. You can always find time 
to spend a little time in the garden 
in cultivating the crops most in need 
of cultivation. If hand hoeing were 
depended upon, less cultivation would 
frequently be given than these plants 
demand. 


Garden crops may be given more 
frequent cultivation than field crops; 
not that frequent cultivation is re- 
sented by field crops, but it is possible 
to overdo it and the expense piles 
up so much as jo make it unprofit- 
able. Ordinarily, however, cultivation 
is not overdone, even though it be 
frequent in the garden and the addi- 
tional flavor imparted to the vegetable 
crops will be worth while, even if the 
yield is not m@terially increased. 

Importance of Alternating Crops 

I am satisfied not only from the 
experience in this garden, but in other 
gardens that I have had, that alter- 
nating the crops grown is one of the 
secrets of success. You lessen disease, 
drive off insectsi/and permit the soil 
to get in tune with what is. expected 


field crops. 


little: 


Fd evican Agriculturigg 
of it. You see garden crops are likg 
Some fancy a partioulgs 
kind of plant food, another anothge 
kind, and still others, other kinds=4 

By growing the same crop yeas 
after year in the same spot we qm 
up the available supply of that Kime 
of food most demanded by that pag 
ticular crop. By changing aroung 
you permit the soil to sustain @ beg 
ter equilibrium of plant food sym 
stances. 

Some garden| crops are: heavy feed. 
érs'on soil, The tonnage, if based: ge 
an’ acre would be extremely large 
compared with the tonnage of som 
‘field crops. So garden farming is eg 
haustive; and it can be sustained only 
by the general methods of field prag 
tice—by crop rotation, - heavy manure 
ing and green crops. 


Stopping Losses from Rats =; 

Rats and mice cause an enormogs 
loss in cribs where corn is stored ovep 
winter. It is difficult to keep them 
from entering the crib. Often an aps 
Parent rat-proof storage house be 
comes infested and no traces can be 
found of how the rodents gained ene 
trance. Various methods are used tg 
prevent entrance into the crib. Ay 
all-metal crib on a concrete founda, 
tion is effective in keeping the rodents 
from the grain. This sort of a -4§ 
is expensive, however. F 

Another plan is to elevate the crih 
on posts some distance above the 
ground, wrapping tin or sheet: metal 
about the posts. If properly done 
this method is usually efficient. An- 
other means that may be resorted to 
is to use, instead of posts, the elevate@ 
crib rested on ordinary sewer pipe, 
These aré set on the concrete founda. 
tion with the flange end down. The 
inside of the pipe is refilled with con. 
crete which is reinforced with iron 
rods or bars that may be found about 
the farm premises. If large enough 
tile are used and placed upon a good, 
solid foundation, almost any weight of 
crib and contents may be carried with 
safety and rats and mice may be kept 
away effectively. 


Tanning Fur Skins 


A tanning liquid recommended for 
skins and hides is made by add'ng 


one-half bushel wheat bran to 1 
gallons warm, soft water; this in ré- 
ply. to inquiry from A. C. Post 


Let mixture stand in a warm 
room until it ferments, then add seven 
pounds salt, stirring it in slowly as ft 
dissolves, and 2% pounds sulphurie 
acid, mixing this’ thoroughly. Im- 
merse the hide in this liquor until # 
is thoroughly saturated. 

This tanning preparation has a sour 


taste, sharper than the _ strongest 
vinegar. Light hides may remain ig 
it from four to.12 hours. They are 


then rinsed in soft water two or three 
times, after which the flesh side is 
treated with a preparation composed 
of one part leached lye and two parts 
neat’s-foot oil, beaten up together and 
applied with a_ stiff brush. Haug 
them in the shade to dry and wher 
about half dry work the skin over @ 
beam or in some similar manner 80 
as to make it soft and pliable 
throughout. 

At the tannery, skunk skins afé 
packed in moist hemlock sawdust oF 
washed in soapsude to remove the odor. 
This may also be counteracted by the 
use of perfumes. If the skins are not 
badly saturated no special treatment 
is given, since in the process of clean 
ing, they are submerged in fine ay 
hardwood sawdust, revolved rapidly if 
large drums. This cleanses the fur 
thoroughly and at the same time 
eradicates odors. Skunk skins may 
be made odorless by wrapping them 
up in hemlock bark, by exposing them 
to the smoke of red cedar, hemlock 
boughs or pine needles. 

Gate Without Hinges—tThis drawe 
ing .shows a very handy hingeles 
gate. Instead of the top hinge, use® 
fork as illustrated, having the vert 
cal backpiece of the gate taller thaa 


= - 


Hingeless Gate 
the gate, also extending below te 
bottom plank. Sharpen this lower 
end so as to fit into a hole in a blo 
of wood half buried in the groug® 
Sound oak wood should be used 208 
this block, 


| Homemade Farm Gong 
| 
| 
| 
| 
SEEDS 


ak 


For many years the Hudson valley of 
ern New York has been famed for 
guccesses in growing small fruits for 
market. Herewith are brief cultural 
methods followed there by practical 
perticulturists, these hints equally val- 


gable further west and south.—[Hditor. - 


HAVE never been able 
to see the value of 
a planting of small 
fruit of any kind un- 
less it-is given thor- 
ough cultivation and 
good care, wvites Wil- 
liam Hotaling of 
Columbia county, N Y. There is no 
profit in plantings of small fruit of 
any kind after they have become even 
partially neglected. The currant is a 
rank feeder. While it doesn’t require 
a heavy soil at the outset, or even an 
exceptionally rich one, it does thrive 
under high cultivation and ‘good feed- 
fng; and because of this fact, where- 
ever it is grown on a rather large 
geale, and especially where stable ma- 
nure is hard to get, it is good practice 
to follow the method of coVer crops 
and commercial fertilizers. I never 
have yet been able to see the bénefit 
of commercial fertilizers to any great 
extent upon the currant bush itself; 
however, in many cases the cover crop 
can be greatly increased by the use of 
commercial fertilizer, and after the 


cover crop has been fertilized we have 
a greater amount of vegetable matter 
to turn in the soil, which in turn gives 
us a greater amount of plant food 
available for the plant; and a little 
later, too, a very much better physi- 
cal condition of the soil. - 

To get satisfactory results I plow 
shallow in the summer, and in the 


‘spring replow that land level and give 


it thorough cultivation. Where it is 
kept under cultivation, and the soil 
is loose and dry during the summer, 
I have very little trouble with the 
roots getting into the upper surface of 
the soil. 

The pruning of currants varies 
greatly, depending upon the variety. 
It is always proper to shorten the 
stems well at the time the plants are 
set. After that pruning must be 
rather limited for ‘the first two or 
three years, removing only such canes 
as are weak and such as straggle, 
then shortening any cdnes that are 
making an abnormal growth; of 
course, always thinning the plants 
each year to about the desired thick- 
ness of growth. There’ judgment 


“comes in. After three years the prun- 


ing should be carried on always with 
the idea of renewing the bush so far 
as possible each year, always carry- 
ing a good proportion of two or three- 


‘year-old wood. Also the wood should 


be in a thrifty, healthy~ condition. 

All things considered, it is harder to 
control San Jose scale on the currant 
bush than on any. other fruit plant 
we have. I use lime-sulphur solution 
the same as for fruit trees, one gal- 
lon of the mixture to eight of water, 
based on the test generally considered 
standard for the commercial prepara- 
tion. I consider the currant worm of 
comparatively little importance. It 
can be eaffly controlled by spraying 
with bordeaux and arsenate of lead. 
Later, hellebore should be used, as it 
is dangerous to use arsenate of lead 
after the fruit is large; besides, it 
stains the fruit badly. 

I have never had what might be 
termed exceptionally good yields of 
currants. I figure that a é good, 
straight, two-year-old bush set out 
one season and properly taken care 
of, will average about a pint to the 
bush next season; the succeeding”sea- 
son two quarts to the bush. I know 
of cases where plantings in full bear- 
ing have averaged six quarts, a wone 
derfully big yield. On the average, 
the man who gets two to four quarts 
is doing well. We get 10 cents a 
quart for a large portion of our cur- 
rants. We get it simply because of 
the fact that we have supplied the 
trade, at least with the currants, for 
along time. The people call up the 
house and ask us to bring the cur- 
rants. Those we sell to the stores lo- 
cally bring us 8 cents, and for those 
we ship we take anything we can get. 


Notes from Other Currant Growers 


I would not advise any man to set 
currants on heavy ground. If he 
wants to try the light soil, let him 
try it. I want.the heavy ground, so 
I can get more fruit. As to yield, one 
of my pickers told me he picked eight 
quarts from ane of my 25-year-old 
bushes. That is one bush, and the 
whole row picked very nicely, too, A 
year ago I feared there would be no 
market for my currants, but I aver- 
aged 9 cents a quart in the general 


market.—[J. A. Hepworth, Ulster 
County, N Y. 
I have had experience in raising 


the Fay currant on a heavy clay soil 
right to the surface. For three years 


19 


the largest and best currants I could 
raise on a slatey red and blue mr 
There have been times when we cothd 
not cultivate. The largest currants I 


-ever raised I raised for three years 


on that slatey clay.—[E. A. Hendricks, 
Ulster County, N Y. 

I had 3 crates of currants from 
2000 two-year-old plants. Generally a 
dozen crates would be considered a 
good yield. Altogether I have 14,000 
currant bushes and should soon have 
700 to 800 crates yearly.—[Arthur E. 
Bell, Ulster County, N Y. 

Fay and Perfection currants are 
our favorites for jelly making, and 
also to a limited extent for canning. 
We used Red Cross once and got very 
poor results. We bought it for jelly, 
but could not make firm and desir- 
able jelly. The juice did not seem to 


act as in other varieties. For another | 


thing, we could not clear it up. One 
essential in selling jelly is to have it 
clear. For jelly Fay and Perfection 
and the old-fashioned varieties are 
better.—[H. W. Clark, Monroe Coun- 
ty, N 

Lost a Hired Man 

Many hired men will no doubt sym- 
pathize with Sam, who was employed 
on a farm in Auburn, Me. He had 
been there nine years, faithfully rising 
with the sun and going to bed after 
all*the chores were done. He was 
quite satisfied until the proprietor 
added poultry raising to his activities. 
Sam had to take each egg as it was 
laid, and with an indelible pencil 
write on it the date, also the breed 
of the hen that laid it. A neighbor 
was wont to poke fun at Sam a bit, 
and one jest struck home. S&m 
straightway marched up to his em- 
Ployer with the remark: 

“I'm goin’ to leave!” 

The farmer was astonished. ‘“Sure- 
ly, Sam,” he protested, “you're not 
going to leave me after all these 
years!” 

Sam braced himself and retorted 
stoutly, “I sure em. I’ve done every 
kind of rotten job on this ‘ere place, 
but I'd rather starve than go on bein’ 
secretary to your old hens!” 


Test the seed corn now, while farm 
work is not pressing. 


DEATH, TAXES 
THE MAPES MANURES 


ARE THE ONLY THREE THINGS IN THIS WORLD I AM SURE OF” 


.wrote an old customer of ours. 


In this connection, “lest 


Passing by the first two, he and every other farmer Gertainly has every right to be sure of THE 
MAPES MANURES. They have been used for fifty years by the most intelligent, the solidest . 
and most successful farmers, who have banked absolutely on 


I. The Record of Mapes in the Field 

Our record in the field for the past fifty years is too well known 
to require more than a mere reference. 
we forget,” in the American Agriculturist’s Prize Contest, open 
to the entire United States, the largest crops of Potatoes and Corn 
grown on commercial fertilizer alone were grown with Mapes. 
669 bushels of Potatoes on one measured acre with the Mapes 
Potato Manure, and 213 bushels Shelled Corn on one measured 
acre with the Mapes Corn Manure. 


il. The Mapes Record with the Experiment Stations 

We are equally proud of our record with the Stations. There 
May at times have been an occasional chance analysis which was 
not quite what we would have liked, and not fairly representative 


of our goods, but on the grand average, year in and year out, our 
record has been something to be justly proud of. 


Ill. Same Family Management for Three Generations 


Not only have the Mapeses continued successively in the busi- 
ree generations, grandfather, father and son, but the 
Lanes, who have been associated with the Mapeses from the start, 
follow the same identical record in the business, grandfather, 
Could there be a better guarantee 
than this family management, with the element of family pride 
deeply involved, that everything has been done and will continue 
to be done to make the Mapes Manures as good as the knowledge 
of fertilizer science permits for the crops for which they are 


ness for 


father and son, successively. 


intended ? 


Send for our Pamphlet 


The Mapes Manures have never stood still but have been constantly improving as the knowledge of scientific plant feeding broadened and progressed. 


“The Mapes business had its inception in the scientific research and experiments of Professor James Jay Mapes, and scientific research and experiment, coupled 
with the the have been the dominating factors in the Mapes business to the present day.''— Florida G: 


rower. 


THE MAPES FORMULA & PERUVIAN GUANO COMPANY 


143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
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tow About Your Harvest?) 


Acertain farmer found himself confronted 
with the same problem at every harvest~ 


his yields seldom reached the 
mark they should. His profits 
were disappointing and, some- 
times, distressingly small. He 
sought for the cause without 
success—until one day he reada 


Cutawea 


advertisement about Jim, the farmer 
whose land produced double that of his 
neighbor’s, simply because he took a 
look ahead to the harvest when mak- 
ing the first preparation for planting. 
He fi. lowed the advice Jim gave his 
50%-farmer neighbor and that very 
day wrote to us for a copy of ‘‘ The Soz/ 
and Intensive Tillage." In it he read 
about the chemical and physical prop- 
erties of the soil, about how planfs 
feed, and about intensive tillage.. He 
learned that he could make much larger 
main frame 
Axle draft rods 


Adjustable hitch 
Forged-edge disks 


Rigid main frame 
Jointed pole 


crops 
(often 
doubling them) 
from the same 
land, at  pro- 
portionately cost, 
by using Cutaway (CLARK) disk har- 
rows. He got an entirely hew idea about 
disk harrows and disk harrowing. 

Do you know how much you lose where 
there are little hard ridges between the 
strface and the subsoil in your fields? 
Often the surface looks mellow and fine, 
and you are deceived. Do you know how 
much you lose every year because there 
is a clumpy strata Fi acl the seed-bed 
and the subsoil? You 9 _stop these 


losses. ‘ CUTAWAY ‘es ARK) disk harrows 

pulverize all the soil ee disks 

to the full depth to -ste 
Balanced 


which they run, and 
they are lighter 
draft than 
other har- 
rows, size for 
size. There 
is a style 
and size 
for every 
farmer. In our catalog you will find illus- 
trated and described Double Action Engine 
Harrows; Double Actions for horse power 
for both orchard and field work; Corn 
and Cotton Harrows; one-horse har- 
rows for field, grove and garden; Bush 
5 and Bog Plows; Right Lap Plows; 
California Orchard Plows—in fact, the 
tool you need. Remember, our catalog 
“The Sori and IntensiveT iliage,” is free 
for the asking. Write for it today. 


Reversible 


_ THE CUTAWAY HARROW CO., 851 Main St., HIGGANUM, CONN. 
Maker of the original CLARK disk harrows and plows 


Which Tree Do You Want? 


The slow-grower, with few and shallow roots and fruit of 
poor quality, or the. vigorous, quick and steady 


producer of prime fruit? 


%# Red Cross & 


Dynamite 


Blasted the hole in which the tree to the 
right was planted. The hole for the other 
tree was spade-dug. Both were two years old } 
when photographed and excavated to show the | 


root 


THE ROOTS TELL THE — WHY 


Dynamite set trees bear fruit one year earlier. Write for Farmer’s Handbook 
No, 92F, and learn how to stop first year losses and get quick profits. ~ 


BLASTERS WANTED 


Many farmers prefer to hire blasters. Demand exceeds supply. 
Reliable men taught free and helped to get work, $200 capital needed Write 


for free booklet No. 92 B. 


DU PONT POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del, 


MONUMENT 


endaring than granite and isless expensive. 
not a oe. crumble or become moss-grown. 
every test for over forty years. 

Work delivered Write for hend- 


340-D Howard Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


TRANSPLANTING 


Machines that auto-] geeps 
maticallyset the plants | grow better 
Yes, Sir, they do the 
work. Also Automatic PLANTS 
Weeding Ma- | faster 
chines for cultivating 
and weed pu!'ling in A GOLDEN 
the row. Easily oper- | °% your soil 
ated by man or boy: | Willproduce 
Catalogue free. the gold 
The Golden, ¥ 1%, Osborn, O. 


Always Mention this Journal 


writing to our advertisers. ™ wil 
get a very quick reply if you do. 


Successful Strawberry Methods 


DELBERT UTTEB, WISCONSIN 


HE growing of straw- 
berries is a gamble if 
it is indulged in as 
venture. However, if 
it is kept up for a pe- 
riod of 10 years. the 
balance on the profit 
side will show as well 
crop, and better than 
Low prices and drouth 


other 


as any 
most of them. 
sometimes cut the profits down to a 
few dollars an acre, but in a favorable 
season the profit often amounts up 
into three figures. 

No one factor has more to do with 


the success of strawberry growing 
than does congenial soil. To be the 
best fitted for the growth of straw- 
berry plants the soil must be provid- 
ed with enough humus or vegetable 
matter to give it perfect physical con- 
dition. Closely connected with this 
vital supply of vegetable matter is a 
sufficient amount of plant food, in an 
available form. This must contain 
the three elements, nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash, in the right 
proportions Only when this condi- 
tion exists can the plants develop to 
the highest degree of food excellence. 
Besides this the soil must be well 
drained and almost level. Standing 
water in summer or ice in winter is 
destructive to strawberries. 


Grow Strawberries in Rotation 


The strawberry crop should always 
be grown im rotation and should fol- 
low some cultivated .crep that has 
been heavily fertilized with stable ma- 
nure and well cultivated to kill 
weeds. The crops that I use to pre- 
cede my strawberries are corn, pota- 
toes or melons. My practice has been 
to apply about 10 loads of well rotted 
manure to each acre, adding to it 200 
pounds of muriate of potash and 600 
pounds of acid phosphate, which 
were worked into the soil as early in 
spring as possible. Remember that 
in preparing the strawberry field you 
are providing for three seasons of 
growth and two crops, so it pays to 
be liberal in the preparation. 

Heavy soil should be plowed in the 
fall and again in the spring, while 
light soil should be plowed in early 
spring. The depth should be from 8 
to 10 inches, and a harrow should al- 
most immediately follow the plow. 
The disk is very serviceable for this 
work. Very thorough preparation of 
the ground not only saves. labor in 


transplanting, but insures much bet- 


ter results. 

I plant my strawberries as early as 
possible in rows 4 feet apart. They 
are spaced from 18 to 24 inches in 
the row, depending somewhat on the 
variety. I make a good opening with 
a spade, so that the roots will go 
straight down into the soil. One man 


can make the openings, while two will. 


follow with the plants, firming the 
soil with their feet. 

My experience in experimenting 
with new varieties has been very dis- 
appointing, and I should advise be- 
ginners to get their information from 
the most successful growers in the lo- 
eality. The varieties which have suc- 
ceeded best with me are: Bederwood, 
Warfield, Senator Dunlap, Sample, 
Gandy and Brandywine. 

Cultivation should begin soon after 
planting, and should continue until 
the ground freezes in the fall. A 
narrow-tooth cultivator which will 
leave the soil level is best for this 
work... While the plants are still small 
a horse weeder can be used to ad- 
vantage, and the hand hoe must be 
used often to keep the weeds from 
starting. Late in the fall, after growth 
has ceased, a covering of marsh hay 
is put on. Freezing and thawing at 
this time are asinjurious asin winter 
or spring. It takes about two tons 
to the acre, and all the ground should 
be covered evenly.. It is sometimes 
possible to purchase hay that has be- 
come unsalable at a very low price. 
As soon as the danger of heavy frost 
is over in spring the covering is re- 
moved and allowed to remain in the 
spaces between the rows to protect 
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the fruit and act as-a mulch during 
the fruiting season. All weeds shoulg 
be pulled owt by hand, and if the ey 
tivation has been well done the pre, 
vious season this will be a very smaff 
item. 


Gas Pipe Vine Support 

In order to keep vines from becoms 
ing a nuisance in the gutters and og 
the roofs of 
verandas, and 
also ‘to providg 
for a freer cir 
culation of aj 
on the porches, 
the galvanized 
or gaspipe ving 
support illug- 
trated hherewith 
has been found 
a particularly 
useful thing 
The pipe should 
be galvanized, 
so as to increagg 
its longevity, 
Ordinary gas- 
pipe would rust 


DETAILS OF SUPPORT 
too quickly and break down, besides 
being unsightly when not eovered with 
foliage. 

The letters on the drawing indicat@ 
the various important parts of the 


framework: @ is a horizontal pipe 
that extends from the veranda plats 
to the outer framework, 6, at a digs 
tance of 2 to 3 feet from the plate, 
It is fastened by a bolt, g, to the plate 
and by a stout wire, or preferably by 
a T connection to 6. Through this 
connection a stout wire, d, extends tg 
@ hook placed at the upper corner of 
the second story window, thus to give 


=> 
/ 
/ 
fy 
/ 
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Veranda Vine Support 
strength and rigidity to the frame aa@ 
help support the weight of the ving 
and foliage. another pipe 
supports is fastened below at ¢; 
the T connection through which® 
passes or to which it is fastened 
slipping ¢ over e as indicated in 
small drawing, and by screwing ¢@ 
indicated at g, the frame can be Vem 
easily put together. If necessary, ® 
may be just as easily taken dow 
when the growing season is over am@ 
the whole frame stored in a dry pla@ 
until spring. This is an advantage 
where only annual vines are grouse 
on the support. Were woody clini 
ers- used, the frame, of course, coum 
not be taken down. 


Virginia Methods with Strawberries 


THOMAS SHAY, ACCOMAC COUNTY, ¥& 

I plant strawberries in rich 1aam 
an old sweet potato patch is the- 
place that I have ever tried. 3@ 
land that has been manured heavy 
and cultivated clean for a time 
do. I have long since found out 
poor land invariably-makes an indif- 
ferent crop of inferior berries. nie re 
the matted row. I plant my ro 
feet apart with the plants 2 feet apa 
in the rows. I then plant early #™ 


potatoes between the rows, fertilizing 
the dirt 


‘the potatoes heavily. 
When the potatoes are dug 
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rked to the plants and thus they 
get, what fertilizer is left in the ground 
and they srow very fast. Where I 
don’t plant potatoes between the rows, 
] make the rows 4 feet apart. But by 
g potatoes in them I have got- 
ten $00 net an acre and then had a 
pountiful strawberry patch for the 
following year. — 

wherever it is practical, 


is wo 


growin 


I use a 
rans 
otherwise, I use the hand trowel. 
The plants will live better after the 
trowel planter if the work is done 
right, though this work calls for good 


planter for setting the plants;’ 


results. For the last few years I have 
not had much hoeing to do in my 
strawberries, When the grass gets to 
growing I turn my flock of geese in 
and they pick out the grass; then I 
take them out. until the grass starts 
again, but I have to pul up the weeds, 
as the geese won't eat weeds. 

I ship the berries in 32-quart crates. 
A good many are sold to brokers at 
the railroad station. The marketing 
of a crop is the greatest expense and 
takes about half the crop ordinarily. 
The picking costs 2 cents per quart, 
crates 28 cents, freight to New York 
market 37% cents per crate, or by 


Used on Largest and 
Most Expensi 


21 


TING 


a! City Hall, 
‘ P phia, Pa, 
i! Roofed with J-M 
Asbestos Roofing 


ing droppers and a well broken team. The : 

uld feam must be driven very slowly so express 60 cents. The early berry is 

ul. that the droppers can hold each plant the only one that has ever paid me, NN Sea... it 

re- yntil the presser plates have passed. as I never got much out of late ber- 

all J have’ set an acre of plants in 4-foot ries. I begin to ship about May 10, 
rows in 242 hours with a transplanter, and shipping usually lasts about three This great build- 
But if potatoes are planted in the row, weeks. ine sonabed ab a aust 
and they are generally planted frm; “i , {$25 00,000.00, i 
the row will have to be nearly 2 feet Killing Pennsylvania Rats YW’ o 30 UU, 1S 

m- wide to give room for the wheels. I ‘: covered with J-M 
try to be careful not to set plants One winter work is to get rid of | B® Asbestos Roofing. Surely, a 

on too deep, for if the bud is covered rats. One farmer who found that ai lk fe send sh 
of they will die. I like to get my plants rats were making havoc of his grain | Bi Foo: ng & enoug 
und set in the field before they begin to used several ferrets. Within a few ; TT for this monumental structure will answer your requirements. 
ide bloom. Sometimes I get them set in hours 87 rats had been killed. The | & Hundreds of the largest and finest buildings of all types 
7 March, certainly as soon in April as next day not one was to be found. are covered with J-M Asbestos Roofing—because it is the 
pres possible. They do not live so good Jermiah H. Gressly of Berks county roofing of proven anence. 
= get late in spring when they are in poured water freely into several sus- at TM SA cheston fing is all ineral. It is com 3 of several 
ine full bloom and the weather warm. picious holes at the barn, while his : layers of Asbestos (rock) felt cemented together with Trinidad Lake 
use Never Let Plants Wither a stood ready with clubs to dis- | Asphalt—the greatest waterproofing substance known, 
ith The roots of the plants should be ‘It contains nothing to rot, rust, melt, crack or deteriorate. Never 
ind straightened as they are taken up. I tere requires graveling, coating, or any form of preservative, Its first cost 
rly jake hold of the crown and give a ‘I - adn gi Ae a 5 is the last cost. Cheaper than tin, iron, slate or shingles—and the 
1g ghake to clear off the dirt, then draw y cheapest-per-year roofing on the market. Gives rfect fire protection. 
uld the plant through the other hand, pie se Pgs a Seman tate, Phe Adapted to any climate. Keeps buildings warm in Winter 
ed, holding the plant this way with roots *#rmers o oGive, Fatiey and other and cool in Summer. 
ase gad leaves separated until I get a ‘tnree monthe more 
ity, handful; then stick the root down in shat theses montis more waterti ht laps and give the roof a handsome white 
ase the moist soil, where they keep fresh than =U, rats have been killed. ance. Suitable for any type of building. 
ust set rondy to act. them, ond tor of the wonderful Ashestee Rock and Bock 
des mever let them wither if I can help 
ith commence to set H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 

The last contest closed recently in Albany Chicago Detroit Louisville New York San Francisco 
ate packed in boxes or barrels, being Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha Beattle 
the careful to keep the roots straight, for the vicinity of Paisley. In _ three Boston Cleveland Kausas City AIGES Minneapolis Philadelphia 8t. Louis 
weeks 3°40 rats were exterminated 
ipe if they get tangled up and the roots : : : THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED . 
ate get dry they will curl up among the and their tails produced in evidence. ae - -— asain 
lig Jeaved and never stay straight again. Sixty men engaged in the warfare. Toronto SCALES epee. Winnipeg 
ite. After the plants are set out and The side led by Charles E. Lantz won ee ee ee 
ate have taken a start, I commence to over the 30 men captained by Elmer 
by work them with a five-tooth cultivator Thomas. Some cf the participants in 
his with J-inch teeth on the shanks, ex- the carnage were in a similar contest 
to cept the hind one, which is always a 25 years ago, when 7200 rats were 
of Jittle larger and set nearer to the side killed. 
ive next to the row, so as to throw some Prof H. A. Surface has recommend- 


dirt to the plants but none on them, 
A weeder is fine for the first working, 
but-will pull up a few sprouts. 


*Geese Clean Up the Grass 

As the plants grow larger I use a 
larger point on the cultivator, until 
Lgeta 33-inch point; this is large 
enough anytime.- After the runners 
begin to take root, I get a little fur- 
ther away from the plants each time 
lcultivate. At laying by time I have 
@ broad, flat bed 18 or 20 inches wide. 
I then put a 6-inch point on the hind 
shank and make a furrow in the cen- 
ter of the middle. This gives drainage 


ed feeding a mixture of flour and 
barium sulphate. The rats, he says, 
will not die in their holes, but seek 
water and die outside. Another good 
plan he suggests is to scatter pow- 
dered caustic potash or caustic soda 
in their holes and runways so it will 
get on their feet and burn them. In the 
attempt to lick it off their feet, they 
will be so badly burned at the mouth 
as to leave. 


Strawberries must not be uncovered 
too early. The mulch should remain 
on so as to retard growth, and thus 


$1,000 an Acre 


Actually made growing the latest kinds of 


Ever-Bearing Strawberries 
THAT FRUIT SAME YEAR AS PLANTED 


Don’t buy until you write for my Free Catalog telling what 
kinds to grow and how to grow them. 
Cc. S. KEMPTON, Longmeadow, Mass. 
Grower of the famous Longmeadow Cantal 


“There is no better authority in the East regarding melon cul- 
ture than Mr. Kempton.’ — Editorial American Agriculturist. 


in winter during heavy rains. The make the bloom appear after the late 
lants must be kept clean for best spring frosts. : 
GROW BIG, LUSCIOUS STRAWBERRIES 
i You can raise large crops of delicious berries from a small piecé of 
ground if you start right—with hardy, prolific, carefully growa plants 
selected from ALLEN'S TRUE-TO-NAME VARIETIES 
All standard early and late strains for every soil and climate requirement. 
WRITE FOR 1914 BERRY BOOK. Allen's Berry Book is full of 
valuable information on how to grow berries and small fruits profitably. 
It lists and describes Strawberries, Blackberries, Raspberries, Grapes, 
t | Currants, Asparagus, etc. Copy sent FREE upon request. 
W. F. ALLEN, 13 Market St... SALISBURY, MD. 
— 
1 H ac STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
ich a E Yes, ABSOLUTELY FREE! This is 
Bb es canes are of iron-clad simply to introduce our wonderful 
3 ar and every year are literally loaded with 
6 Z fruit; the berries being large and almost as thick Productive Strawberry Plants 
egis or ring, tb hest Raspberry, and 
the Caco, by far the of all Grapes. bearing strawberries are in 
as A full essortment of Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, 
ory 3 Gardev Roots, Hardy Perennial Plants, Shrubs 
it . and Vines, Evergreen and Shade Trees, Roses, 
Hedge Piants, etc. Illustrated descriptive 
we catalog, replete with cultural instructions, free 
a P to everybody. Established 1878 200 
a acres. Quality unsurpassed. Prices low. 
ice 
solid 
J. T. LOVETT 40 ACRES 
Box 141, Little Silver, N. J. Get acqual 
ib- : offer for testing. Send us 
g ex and we 
w send you qu 
Far mers, Are You Growing the overbearing pleats worthy 
and guaran em re 
jam a fall, 
| Largest Crop Possible per Acre? with 
es tory FREE if you write 
100 Bushels of Oats Per Acre TWE GARDNER WURSERY co. 
Bushels Potatoes Per Acre @ex 114 iowa 
‘ 160 Bushels of Corn Per Acre e 
1d; gore, by farmers who used Reading 
e rtilizers. is is the reason why the 
tisers of the Reading ‘Bone ‘Persie | “Strawberry Plants That Grow” 
Including the BEST of the FALL-BEARERS. 
ily RASPBERRY, BLACKBERRY, CURRANT 
rill Gorsed by Hon. Wm. T. Creasy and the Execu- GRAPE PLANTS in assortment. CATALOG FREE, 
sat tive Committee of the Pennsylvania State Cc. E. WHITTEN, Box 17, Bridgman, Mich. 
” Grange and the most prosperous farmers as . 
if- the biggest values offered to the farmers 
Wri copy 
> + BIGGEST MONEY-MAKER KNOWN—INVESTIGATE 
rt Quart Basket of Aroma Strawberries ‘An Eye Opener for the & ad Buy The greatest forage plant that grows. Nothing 
sh , QUALITY OUR SPECIALTY for fertilizing. Exceis Alfalfa as a producer. Crop w 
This quart of Aroma strawberries was grown on the farm of G. Dice READING BONE FERTILIZER COMPANY 
ng 613 Wrence county, Mo. The box of berries was photographed May 24, Reading, Pennsytvania today for Free Sample, circular and 7¢- eatalod, 
*, just as it was being breught in from the field; this quart 45 berries, A. A: BERRY SEED CO., Box $88, CLARINDA. FOWM 
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WHEN IT RAINS 


it’s not a question of work 
or no work, but of keeping 
dry while you work, The 
coat that keeps out all the 
rain is 


“AOWER'S 

BRAS? 
REFLEX 


No water can reach you 
even through the openings 

the buttons. Our famous 
: Reflex Edges keep out every drop. 
Make the Reflex Slicker your wet weather 
service coat. It’s the best your moneycan buy. 


$3.00 Everywhere. ¢,PROT2TOR HAT 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. Send for Free Catalog 
A. J. TOWER CO., BOSTON 
‘ower Canadian Limited, Toronto 
1913 copyrighted edition now ready, 
Most complete work on this 

subject published. Used as text book Cc 

by Agricultural Colleges. 
Gives the facts about Modern Silage 
Methods—tella just what you want 
to know, pages—indexed—over 45 illustra- 
tions, a vast amount of useful information boiled 
down for the practical farmer. ‘Tells “How to 
Make Silage”—*How to Feed Silage’’—"*‘How to 
Build Silos”~“Silage System and Soil Fertility” 

—"Silage Crops in Semi-Arid Regions.” All 
avout ‘’Summer Silos” and the Use of Silage in 

Beet) Production. Ninth Edition now ready. 
Sen@ for your copy at once. Enclose lc in coin 
or postage stamps and mention this paper. 
Gilver Manufacturing Co., Salem, Ohio 


‘© Silo owners and 


all needing Silos 
—send for this booklet. 
Contains hundreds of 
bona fide letters from 
users of the Blizzard Ensi- 
lege Cutter. Tellshowhigh 
it elevates, how much work 


Owners f it does per hour and day, 
how big an engine is needed. 


ploandsafetouse, Almost runs itsc!f, 
Get the book—it’s free, Write today, 
THE JOS. DICK MFG. Co. 
143 Tuscarawas St 

Canton, Chilo 


Grind Feed the Fastest and Finest 


Any of our 23 styles—hand power to 20h. p.— 
piped « on 10 days” free trial. We pay the freight, 
Prov: Se your own satisfaction that ae City 
Mills” will satisfactorily grind anything—grind 
grain, separate or mixed, ear or shelled corn, a 
and from the coarsest to the finest meal of any 
grade. 

he very lowest. 

Free Book giving use- 


mation and full icu- 
the asking. Also 
k giving re- 

poke prices on labor- 
Gaving farm machinery. 
The a. W. Straub Co. 


Dept. Dept. ¥ 
3731 Filhert St 9701 &. Asidand fv, 
Pa. Chicago, 


for your crop, by in- 
stalling a 


NAPPANEE 
SILO you 


about its many 
superior features. Work and 
material fully guaranteed. 


Agents Wanted 


Address manufacturers 


NAPPANEE LUMBER & MFG. CO- 
370 Madison $t., Nappanee, indiana 
Williamsport, Pa. 

(Write nearest office to you) 


Silent Feed Grinding 
grain or alfalfa, the din 


grinds allawift andsilently, with- 
jo ut clogaing. Perfectly smooth cutting sur- 
feed grinding noiseless and pleasant. 


Letzi Saunt 
Feed Mill 


Letz Mfg.Co. 


PURE FIELD SEEDS 


Timothy, Alsike, Alfalfa and all kinds of 
Pure” Field seeds, direct from ucer to consumer; 


|} SLICKER] | 


ree from noxious weeds. Ask for samples. 
Cc. HOYT & Co., - FOSTORIA, 0. 


4, 
Aftermath of Dallas Corn Show 

J. BR. BABCOCK, TEXAS 
tard HE display of the sixth 

national corn exposi- 
tion, which was held 
in Dallas in February, 
was highly meritori- 
ous. The attendance 
from afar was all that 
could be desired, and 
on the whole, while theexpense was so 
great/that it could not be called a fi- 
nancial success, it scored heavily as 
an educational factor. Dallas took 
care of the show on a magnificent 
scale. There were 37 states and Can- 
ada represented in the exhibits. 

The hero of the show was Hy Hop- 
per of Illinois, who won the Kellogg 
trophy by capturing the grand sweep- 
stakes in the single ear of corn con- 
test. Hopper raised the prize ear of 
corn on rented ground, but that did 
not militate against him when he en- 
tered the contest with a mammoth 
white ear weighing 18 ounces and 
perfectly formed. 

The best ear of corn in the south- 
ern zone was shown by Henry Wan- 
icke of Virginia, while the best 
10 ears of yellow corn in the southern 
zone were shown by B. A. Rucker of 


Virginia, while his neighbor, H. M. 
Luttrall of the same place won the 
prize for the best 10 ears of white 


corn, later capturing the sweepstakes 
with the same samples. 
In the oats show the world’s cham- 


pionship went to Canada, J. C. Hill & . 


Sons capturing the Colorado trophy. 
The championship of the United 
States was won by F. C. Sumner of 
Montana. Texas won the first prize, 
any variety, in the southern zone con- 
test with samples shown by E. J. Rob- 
ertson of Sherman. Texas also won 
the first prize in cotton on a sample 
shown by C. E. Allen. 

The Indiana trophy for the best 10 
ears of corn, world’s championship, 
was won by John A. Stainbrook of 
Indiana, while G. L. Kerlin of the 
same place won the world’s cham- 
pionship and an automobile at the 
same time by showing the best bushel 
of corn, any variety, and open to un- 
restricted competition. 


Breaks Deep for Corn 


A. M, LATHAM, TEXAS 


In Texas the greatest thing that the 
ecrn crop needs in its development I 
have found to be moisture, and for 
that reason I break my land intended 
for the corn crop early and in such 
manner as will store up the greatest 
amount of water. I find that a seed 
bed plowed 3 inches deep will store 
up but little more than half as much 
moisture as one plowed 6 inches deep. 
I break my land for corn from 7 to 9 
inches deep, using a plow that will 
not bring too much of the subsoil to 
the surface, and that plow is usually 
a disk sulky. I do some breaking 
with a moldboard breaking plow, but 
run my furrows close enough together 
that the soil loosened is stood on edge 
instead of being turned bottom side 
up. When stood on the edge it is 
mixed better and permits the rain to 
soak in more. readily, 

I break my land for corn as early in 
the season as I can possibly do so, 
along about November when the 
weather permits. My ground is gener- 
ally free from clods, having been in 
good tilth all along, but if there are 
any clods from any cause, I imme- 
diately follow the breaking with a 
disk or section harrow to thoroughly 
pulverize the ground. If no clods are 
present, I do not usually harrow the 
broken land until a good rain has 
fallen on it, then when the season 
seems to be drying up and the top of 
the ground getting dry enough for it 
to nicely pulverize, I go over it with a 
section tooth drag harrow, running at 
right angles with the way the break- 
ing was done. 

If another good rain comes before 
planting time I give another harrow- 
ing, running the harrow opposite to 
the way it was run before. Then just 
before planting, if there are any more 
rains after the second harrowing, I 
use the drag harrow and give a good 
harrowing again. These harrowings 
make a mulch on the ground that pre- 
vents the spring winds from drying out 
the moisture, and they pulverize and 
smooth the soil, putting it in either 


condition. for planting. and for the 
plant food to become available. 

I find that too much harrowing can- 
not be done on the heavy, medium and 
mixed soils of Texas, I never rebreak 
land for corn, but let the early fall 
breaking suffice, doing a good job at 
that time, then use the harrow fre- 
quently following. Many farmers from 
other sections have come to the west 
and southwest and ruined their crops 
of corn by plowing up their lands in 
late winter, permitting the soil to be 
aerated too much. If the land I am 
preparing for corn has never been 
broken over 4 or 5 inches before, I let 
my plow down about 7 inches; if it 
was plowed 7 inches last year I drop 
down about 9 inches, or possibly a lit- 
tle deeper occasionally. 

As before stated, in this section we 


need more moisture than any other 
one thing, but we can use on the most 
of our lands some fertilizer. Nitrogen, 
being the element mostly needed, I 


obtain from the air and store into the 
soil through the peavine, alternating 
my corn rows with cowpeas. This may 
not be considered alternation in the 
usual acceptance of the term, as I 
plant two rows of corn and one row of 
peas. The corn is planted about the 
last week of February, weather per- 
mitting, and the peas are not planted 
until about the first of May. This row 
where I intend to plant peas is culti- 
vated all alo@ as though corn was 
planted on it. The rows I have about 
8 feet and 4 inches, which is about 
right for the cultivator. Having two 
rows together aids in gathering, and 
in pollination. 

I have the hills of corn. averaging 
about 2 feet apart. This gives plenty of 
space for moisture distribution. When 
I have any barnyard manure during 
the winter I haul out and broadcacxt 
on the broken land. 

Valuable Corn Marker—The accom- 
panying cut shows a corn marker that 
is valuable both for its simplicity and 
the ease with which it can be con- 
structed. The teeth, @ a a, should be 


fastened to the 2-by 6 planks, b b 3B, 


Homemade Corn Row Marker 
with T hinges. The shafts are fas- 
tened to } at d din such a manner as 
to prevent a hinging mction. The 
width of the rows is adjustable at 
ce. The 2 by 6 planks may be of any 
length required. Teeth of the culti- 
vator type are to be avoided, as they 
are easily knocked aside by obstruc- 
tions. 


Protect Against Late Frosts—In or- 
chards or truck gardens the smoke of 
smudge fires at night can be trusted 
to raise the temperature sufficient to 
ward off light frosts. This matter 
was fully illustrated and described on 
the front cover of this paper Feb- 
ruary 21. 


American Asriculturge 


These 


Seven Cows 


Kept one year on one acre of Eareka 
Corr. This seed corn yielded over 79 
tons on one acre in one year. Think 
of it. Keeping seven head of cattle 
for a whole year from the product 
of one acre goes a long way toward 


reducing the cost of milk. This 
enormous crep won our $50, 
gold prize for the heaviest yield. Ng 
other corn has ever equalled it, 


Eureka Corn 


Grows tallest—has most leaves—more earg, 
ureka is a white, smooth dent corn and is is 
short jointed. If planted thin, it will yield 
two and three ears to the stalk. 
Planting Eureka Corn is as good as an in. 
surance policy to any farmer. st ws where 
others fail. Four or six acres of t Eoreks Cora 
will fill a 200-ton silo. Write vs at once for 
our 1914 catalog. Quotations and list of our 
wonderful varieties of big-yielding corn ang 


other seeds. 
ROSS BROS. CO. 53 Front Street 
Mass, 


Worcester, 


“Everybody Knows Ross's Seed Grows. ** 


SEED CORN 


Highest yielding varieties, We weleome 
between ours and others, 

Whitecap has never been beaten in our elds. ‘inde 

120-day Yellow is earlier and was good h to w 

the State Corn Contest in one-acre plots sin 112. Yield. 

139 bushels, 17 lbs. Our Clarage is maturing for us ip 

about 100 days and yielding practically the same ag 

later varieties. We have some very choice 1912 stocg 

carri over and very moderate stocks of 1913 

 ~ our corn is now being cured on the patent wire 
angers which insure practically Lag germina 

tion. For many years all of our corn has been bre@ 

from ear-row test plots. Write for catalog and prices, 


WING SEED CO., BOX 431 MECHANICSBURG, 0, 


HIGHBRED Seed Com 


We have a limited amount of selected ears of com 
that has been bred by the ear-to-row method for 
earliness and yield for the past six years in co-opera-« 
tion with the Plant Breeding’ Department of Cornell 
University. It is a yellow dent corn and last year 
yielded 103 bushels of dry shelled corn per acre, and 
this year over 100 bushels, tho the season was very dry, 

Price per bushel of 70 Ibs. of ears or 56 Ibs 
shelled corn, $4. 


BROAD BROOK FARM, BEDFORD HILLS, N.Y. 


World's best producers. Yellow Rose 
and White Salamander. Catalgg and 
samples free, Address 

Armstrong & Son, Shenandoah, lows. 


r Only silo made with these com- 
bined features. Doors on Hinges, 
Continuous Door Frame. Refrig- 
erator type of Door and Door 
Frame. Oval Door Fgameto fit 
exact circumference. Nota bolt 
in entire door frame or doors. 
Extra Heavy Hoops and Lugs 
Roof Rafters and Anchors furnished 
without Cost. Backed up by 63 years of 
experience. Write for catalog which 
E E. W. ROSS CO. 


Rex | Springfield, Ohio 
x20 $64.72 


10024 92.23 
12x26 118.25 
14x28 144.65 
16x30 173.89 


Other Sizes in Proportion. Ask for Catalog. 
LUMBER CO. 


Box 3, Hudson Falls, N. Y: 


This Book 


About a Better Silo 


ts attractively illustrated and describes in de- 
tail the principles and construction essential 
eserve its contents in fresh, sweet 


in a silo to 
and 


nt condition. 


It shows why the 


Natco Imperishable Silo 


eg ensilage from souring, molding or rotting. 
w it saves repair bills and requires no painting, 
permanent silo—lasts for generations. 
Weatherproof — Docayproat 
Verminproof — Fireproof 
The Natco Imperishable Silo is the most 
economical for you to build in the long 
run—its first cost is cost. 
Write Today for this Free Book 
It’s full of information stock feeders should 
know before buying a silo. 
Write today for Catalog H 
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March 1914 


MODERATE GRAIN RESERVES 


Farm Stocks of Corn the Smallest with One Exception in Five Years, 
According to Orange Judd Crop Reporting Bureau—Wheat 
Reserves Just About Normal—By B. W. Snow 


HE farm stocks of grain 
expressed in percent- 
age of the previous 
year’s crops and the 
total amounts held oa 
farms on March: 1 
compared as follows 
for two years: 

| FARM STOCK OF GRAIN, MARCH 1, 1914 

% Bushels % 


Bushels 


882,762,000 42.9 1,362,118,000 
166,283,000 23.0 170.768, 
36.2 390,196,000 40.1 «567,081,000 


All systematic crop reporting au- 
thorities have taken March 1 as a 
proper season in which to make a 
ghowing of the stocks of grain still on 
hand, and, therefore, as a proper time 
at which to check up through records 
ef distribution the general accuracy 
ef crop estimates. While the date is 
an arbitrary selection, it fits well into 
the distribution of the grains, because 
it practically marks the close of the 

od of full farm feeding. 

In presenting its annual review of 
data covering stocks of grain still on 
faym on March 1, American Agricul- 
turist points out, as always hereto- 
fore, that the figures are not to be 
accepted as literally correct, but are 
to be taken rather as having a com- 
parative value. In no crop reporting 
agency, official or private, is there any 
attempt to make a farm-to-farm enu- 
meration of the amount of grain held 
thereon, but the results are arrived 
at by tabulating a vast number of lo- 
eal estimates, each observer reporting 
for his own particular neighborhood. 
In such work there can be no such 
thing as absolute accuracy, but rec- 
erds of the past years show that 
estimates arrived at in this manner 
are close enough to substuntially rep-’ 
resent the actual situation. ~ 

Mild Winter Favorable for Stock 

The character of the winter has 
been most welcome to live stock own- 
ers in all sections of the country be- 
cause, aS a result of the long drouth 
Jast year, the amount of animal for- 
age secured as a provision for winter 
eare of animals was smaller than for 
many years, and it looked as if, should 
the winter prove normal, there wouid 
be difficulty in carrying live stock 
through the winter. The weather 
editions, however, proved so mild 
that the smal! crops of forage have 
been amply sufficient almost every- 
where, and the advent of spring pas- 
ture will find cattle and other live 
stock in good flesh, while some forage 
Will be carried over. 

The following statement shows the 
percentage of the preceding crop and 
the total amount on farms on March 
for a series of years: 

FARM STOCKS OF GRAIN, MARCH 1, 1914 
[In millions of bushels.] 


-—Corn—, Wheat — Oats 
Marl % Bu %o Bus Go Bus 
37.0 882 21.3 166 36.2 390 
mi... 42.9 1,362 23.0 171 40.1 567 
1912... 29.3 780 19.0. 121 27.8. 222 
Mil..... 41.6 1,218 25.4 173 38.5 407 
1916...., 38.7 1,050 23.9 172 35.8 351 


The amount of corn reported as 
RoW remaining upon farms amounts 
to 882,000,000 bushels, or 480,000,000 
bushels less than was similarly held 
Jast year at the same time. Naturally, 
following a short crop in 1913 it was 
tO be expected that the reserve this 
Spring would be less than that of last 
year, but the deficiency is smaller 
than might have been anticipated. On 
November 1, when the new corn crop 
feally became available, the total of 
Mie crop and the old corn carried 
ever showed 720,000,000 bushels less 
than the same calculation of supplies 
Showed a year earlier. At the "present 
Ome, however, the deficiency in com- 
Parison with a year ago is, as stated, 
Saly 480,000,000 bushels, so that dur- 
img the past four months it is appa- 
Rent that the economies in farm use, 


Meulting larcely from the mild char- . 


Stter of the winter, have amgunted 
240,000,000 bushels, in comparison 
With the consumption of the same pe- 
Mo@ last year, and 365,000,000 bushels 

Comparison with the consumption 
Sing the same four months of the 
Severe winter of 1911-2. 

2K6 following table gives the fig- 
Mres by states for four years: 

BIOCKS OF CORN IN SURPLUS STATES 

Mast three figures, 000's, omitted] 


1914 1913 1912 1911 
oh Bush Bush Bush Bush 
56,017 75,718. 58,160 57,098 
m 69,001 88,758 63.397 83,350 
Be 208.541 255,834 136,992 174,159 
86,052 116,219 53,472 105,402 
Nee $025 82.913 27,862 62,740 
40,192 85,096 .65,657 101,802 
454.936 877,122 525,769 769,690 


© Amount of corn grown in or 
© surplus states at any 
importance in an wun- 


probable price ranges 


remaining in th 
me of more 
eratanding of 


than is the total crop or the total 
stocks. Last year the corn failure was 
most severe in the seven great sur- 
Plus states, and naturally the reserve 
of corn held in those states at this 
time is relatively shorter than it is in 
the balance of the country. The total 
stock reported on farms in the seven 
states in question is now 454,936,000 
bushels, against 877,122,000 bushels 
last year. This is the smallest farm 
reserve in the commercial states that 
has been reported in many years. 
Moderate Stocks of Wheat 
The stocks of wheat now reported 
upon the farm are practically the 
same as were reported at this time 
last year, 166,000,000, against 171,000,- 
000 in 1913. 


Assembling all of the known facts« 


of distribution and the estimates of 
crop production, we secure a state- 
ment into which our present estimate 
of 166 millions of farm reserves fits 
in with reasonable satisfaction. 

The following statement shows the 
supply and distribution of wheat dur- 
ing the year ending March 1: 


SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION OF WHEAT 
(March 1, 1913, to February 28, 1914.) 


Supply: 
Farm stocks March 1, 1913...........++ sesee 171 
Commercial stocks, March 1, 1913........... 101 
782 
Distribution : 
Consumption, 1913-4 (97,800,000 population 
Exports 1913-14 (February estimated)....... 150 
83 
Commercial stocks March 1, 1914 (estimated) 87 
Farm stocks March 1, 1914...........seee0s 166 
1,014 


It will be noted at once that the 
supply indicated in this statement is 
40,000,000 bushels greater than the 
recorded distribution. This figure in 
itself would be sufficient to indicate 
an error either in the statement of 
supply or in the figures of distribu- 
tion, but it happens that there are 
uncounted factors of distribution 
which cannot be accurately measured 
in any year and which in this year are 
particularly difficult to measure. 

During the late summer and early 
fall, when corn was very dear and 
wheat was relatively cheap, particu- 
larly in the southwest, ther was a 
large amount of wheat fed to live 
stock, especially in Kansas, southern 
Nebraska and portions of Missouri and 
southern [Illinois. This disposition 
has been estimated as reaching sev- 
eral millions of bushels, some authori- 
ties estimating it as high as 25 mil- 
lion. The latter figure is undoubtedly 
an excessive estimate, but it is certain 
that there has been a considerable 
disappearance of wheat in this man- 
ner, and when this factor, together 
with the uncounted supplies referred 
to, is taken into consideration, it is 
apparent that the figures above pre- 
sented may be regarded as reasonably 
accurate. If the amount disposed of 
as animal feed should be regarded as 
trifling, then it would be apparent 
that the farm stocks carried over this 
year would be larger than are esti- 
mated above. 

The record of- distribution of* oats 
since the present crop was harvestei 
presents some features that differ 
from the distribution for the past 12 
months. Taking the disappearance of 
cats since August 1, it appears that 
we have distributed up to date from 
the new crop and the stocks carried 
over 798,000,000 bushels, against a 
distribution of 881,000,000 for the 
same period in the preceding year. 
Stocks of Grain on Hand by States 

The following statement shows the 
estimated farm reserves of the dif- 
ferent classes of grain on March 1, 
1914, by states: 

FARM STOCKS ON HAND, MARCH 1, 1914 

{In round bushels. ] 


the 


i We are the originators 


only guarantee that stands th |" 
scales of justice. 


id 
Bradley 


CORN 


Planters 


fest in the 


Our | ny for the Bradley 
No. 1 Flat Drop Force Dro 
Corn Planter, complete wi 
check rower is $28.50, direct 
from our own factory. Its 


HIS is the old reliable David 
Bradley No. 1 Flat Drop 
Force Drop Corn Planter. 

For over thirty years it has held 
first place with thousands of 
farmers in all parts of the country 
under all conditions, Recent 
improvements have made it even 


more popular than before. 


It takes all kinds and sizes of 
seed, deposits without scattering. 
Is strong and durable, yet light 
enough in weight and in draft 
for any ordinary team to handle 
easily. 


equal, if obtainable elsewhere, 
would cost you $40.00 to $50.00. 

For complete description 
and prices turn to the imple- 
ment pages of our big Gen- 
eral Catalog, or if you prefer, 
send for our new Vliet and 
Implement Book which con- 
tains descriptions and illustra- 
‘tions of the complete line of 
Bradley planters, plows, culti- 
vators, harrows, spreaders, 
etc., besides buggies, wagons, 
harness, gasoline engines, sup- 
plies for dairymen, poultry- 
men, fruit growers and bee 
keepers. e make edge drop 
me“ too. These are also 

escribed in the book we will 
send you. Just say ‘‘Send me 
your Planter Book No.66A76" 
on a postal card and mail to 


Simple, easy to adjust and 
drops uniformly. 
boxes tilt forward, making it easy 
to change plates, 
many other advantages are fully 
explained in catalog described 
at left. 


Hinged seed 
These and 


CAREFUL 
PLANNING 
BRINGS 
SUCCESS 


arison.—Do it now. 


ment of Summer and Fall rush. 4 


differ from all others—they are the best—and we 


Remember it's a free catalogue. 


Don’t wait until your busy days and tired nights of Summer to 

investigate the merits of various Feed Cutters, to determine 

which line or which equipment.—These long Winter evenings 

afford the very best opportunity for thorough study and com- 


RITE TO-DAY FOR OUR FREE CATALOGUE OF WHIRLWIND Sito FIcLers and 
for those describing other makes—compare ’em point by point, machine, 
against machine, and let your later purchase be governed by a carefully 
worked out Winter decision—that’s a better scheme than the snap judg- 


Whirlwind Silo Fillers 


five sizes, on skid plain or traveling ‘eed tables, three to f tons per hour guaranteed ca- 
pacit be incleded ia piece of cast-iron must with- 
atleast 9000 lbs: pero. erester rane than the commoner grades Used by other, Every part per- 
ect so guaran’ 


| WILDER-STRONG IMPLEMENT CO. Monroe, Mich. sox 14 


SILO-FILLERS FEED-CUTTERS LAND-ROLLERS & PULVERIZERS  CATTLE-STANCHIONS 


Corn, heat, Oats, 
bus bus bus 
NY 4428 1,738 124 
N Y ay 
Pa 18,507 6,426 on WE PAY THE 
Tex 54351 2156 7,299 FREIGHT 
Ark 19,942 343 260 => 
Tenn 31,407 1,104 
Va 5,575 786 670 
Ky 31.870 1,791 7 wf Fence SS 
56,017 7.600 16,761 FA 
Mich 352 4.455 | mos made. Basic 
Ind 69,001 10,080 11.101 Compare our qualinyand prices 
n pare others. 
94,107 7,610 26,680 | Seguin, Drom Costery 
Minn 35,942 18.329 48,547] @ tories tense book and 
la 136,541 3.880 71,692 THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Mo 36.052 7,866 6,105 | Dept. 51 Cleveland, Ohio 
Kan 3,025 — 18,082 7473 
Neb 40,198 16,447 21,525 
~23.771 10,016 16,965 
(5,088 41 INCHES HIGH 
Ore 8926 3,067 100 other styles of 
Wash 204 ; 4 Farm, Poultry and 
a 
143,111 11,344 28,184 Our 
large catalog is free. 
Total 882,762 166,283 390,196 SITSELMAN BROS. Box 203 Muncie, Ind 


Unadilla Silos 
Are Trustworthy © 
They preserve silage perfectly. Com- 


bine best construction, greatest dura- 
Easy to 


bility and convenience. erect 
and keep air-tight. Writetoday for cata- 
logue, Agenta wanted. Address 
UNADILLA SILO CO., Box B , Unadilla, N. 


contains fence information you uid have. 


Many styles and bheighta. Our Suse Catalog 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 10 Winchester, Ind. 


When Write tis journn. 


28 
: & Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 
| 
ask bar t prove this to your satisfaction: 
| | 
4 
— 


inthe Country 


Year in, year out, every 
minute, day and night, he’s 
Johnny-on-the-spot. Never 
sleeps, nevet shirks, never 
sulks, but attends strictly to 
business. A steadfast, relia- 
ble, lifetime companion. 
Solid worth all the way 

. through. You’re never alone 
while he ticks in your pocket. 
You grow to feel a genuine 
affection for this tireless time- 
keeper. 


The watch is made with mas- 
ter skill, of the finest material 
known. Adjusted and tested by 
the most delicate instruments 
of precision before it leaves the 
factory, 

The South Bend is worthy of 
your confidence because its 
makers back sheirs with the 
strongest kind of a guarantee. 

Let the South Bend Watch 
help you run the farm. See the 
South Bend jeweler in your 
town. Look over the various 
models. Prices all the way from 
$10.00 to $125.00. Ask to see the 
new “double-rolier” movement 
the finest thing in a watch 
movement that ever met your 
eye. There’s a little book about 
South Bend Watches which you 
really ought to read. our 
name and address on a postal 
card will bring a copy postpaid, 


The South Bend Watch Co. 
3 Albina Street, South Bend, Ind. 


The demand for Edwards ** Reo’’ Stee! Shingles 


common wood shingles. And we pay all 
freight! LOOK INTO THIS MONEY-SAVING 
PR SITION BEFORE ROOFING YOUR 


GET FACTORY PRICES. 
No Trick to Put Them On 

You don’t have to nail these steel shingles, like woo8 
shingles, ONE ATATIME. Put on as high as 100 
for a come in big sheets ready to nail on sheathing or 
roof. It’s ten times easier than putting on wood shingles. 
No extra materials to bay, no psinting to do, no tools to 
borrew. ¥ ired man can do the job with s hemmer, 


Absolutely Rustproof 
Please don’t judge Edwards Steel Shingles by common 
galvanized iron roofing—the kind that rusts. We have ine 
vented a method that absolutely prevents rust from ever 
getting a foothold, es 100,000 delighted owners of Edwards 
Boofs have found out. It’s the famous Edwards Tightoote 
Process applied to genuine Open Hearth Steel. 
Protoct Your Bulidings from FIRE 
Don’t take chances of fre from defective chimneys, fipe 
tos operts and lightning. Roof your buildings with these 
Shingles and make them safc. Remember nine out 
of every ten fires start with the roof. Woe specifically cuare 
antee every Edwards Stee! Shing)e Roof against lightning. 
This Guaranty is by @ $10,000 Cash Bond. 
Cheaper Than Prepared-Paper Roofing 
Edwards Steel Shingles cost less, far LESS, than pre 
red-paper or composition roofing, IF YOU FIGURE tHE 
tost PEs YEAR. And that’s the right way to figure 
Write for Speciai Proposition 
‘send postal at once for latest Roofing Book 32 ang 
Special Factory Prices. Give size of roof, if gou can, 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 


312.362 Lock Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Lowen seep FREE 10 YOU 


One packet each of These five packets of 

CARNATIONS, ASTERS, flower seeds will pro- 

POPPY, PANSY, duce choicest of 
CHRYSANTHEMUM, ers. 


There are 
all the season. Your name on a | brings them 
Pree, Postpaid,—also our new Colored Cataio 


of fruita, flower, vegetable and field eeeds all FREE. 
Send your postal NOW ! 

MILLS SEED COMPANY 
Box 300. Washington, 


Plan Kitchen Garden Early 


W. L. NELSON, MISSOURI 
HE housewife who 


would this year have 
a good garden will do 
well to get father and 
the boys’ interested 
now. One way to 
arouse an interest is 
to get attractive cata- 
logs trom seed houses, catalogs show- 
ing big red tomatoes, luscious water- 


melons and other good things, then 
leave these catalogs on the reading 
table where they are sure to be seen. 
Incidentally, it may be said that where 


mother and the girls are able to 
prepare vegetables in the most appe- 
tizing manner and to can liberal quan- 
tities for winter use it. is easier to 
get the garden looked after. 

A good plan followed on many 
farms, and by town people too, is to 
have the poultry yard and garden 
spot interchangeable. Where this is 
done the garden soil is always good, 
and the chickens have the advantage 
of a fresh yard, which is most impor- 
tant in keeping the flock free from 
disease. Common mistakes which are 
often to be found in connectian with 
the cultivation of the home garden, 
especially on the farm, are, too large 
a garden plot, lack of proper prepa- 
ration of the seed bed, soil deficient 
in amount of available plant food, or 
soil that is poorly drained. 

Another common mistake in farm 
gardens is in placing rows of vege- 
tables too far apart, making neces- 
gary the cultivation of a considerable 
amount of surface on which nothing 
is grown. This mistake is quite as 
common as planting seed too thick 
in rows or drills, as so many of us do. 


Rotate the Garden Crops 


Where the garden is necessarily 
small it is much better to plan a 
proper rotation of vegetables than to 
crowd all in, then, later in the sum- 
mer, have the most of the garden 
growing only weeds. Crops such as 
lettuce, radishes and dwarf peas, 
which mature early, should later be 
replaced by tomatoes and other sum- 
mer and fall vegetables. A little plan- 
ning will make it possible to grow 
three lots of vegetables on the same 
ground in a single year. 

Fortunately, vegetables will thrive 
on almost any type of soil, provided 
the land is well prepared and supplied 
with a sufficient amount of available 
plant food. As a fertilizer, nothing 
beats well-rotted stable manure or 
scrapings from the henhouse. It is 
still not too late to add these this 
season. Maybe there is an old straw- 
stack, well rotted, from which a few 
loads of good, rich dirt could be 
hauled. 

In laying off the garden the char- 
acteristics of the vegetables should be 
considered. The cabbage plant needs 
a cool, moist place. It cannot stand 
extremely hot or dry weather with 
too much sunshine. Being a gross 
feeder, it also needs an abundance of 
manure. To escape fungous diseases 
do not put cabbage in the same place 
year after year. The cauliflower is 
even less heat-resistant than is the 
cabbage. Carrots require a very mel- 
low soil, and should not be planted 
where the soil is hard and heavy. 

Lettuce thrives best in a light, 
sandy loam, but when it comes to 
horse-radish the land cannot be made 
too rich. Okra will grow on any soil 
where cotton would thrive. A light 
soil not too rich is best for peas. Soil 
that is too fertile results in - vines 
rather than peas. 


Vegetable Marrow Popular 


A wholesome vegetable which has 
made its appearance in the west only 
in the last few years is the vegetable 
marrow, a polite sort of squash which 
has a finer texture and flavor than 
most of the related sorts. Ph several 
of the fancy vegetables stores of 
Chicago last year these were sold, but 
as they are comparatively little 
known, the grower decided to give 
them an introduction by pasting on 
each one a recipe for preparing it. 
This method was found a considerable 
aid in introducing the vegetable, as 
it not only gave the information to 
the buyer, but also served to attract 
attention and increase the sale of 
them. In the eastern states this vege- 


table has been used for some time 
and can hardly be classed as -a 
novelty. 
One of the leading growers of vege- 
table marrow in Illinois is Mrs Her- 
bert Dickson. The ground must be 
first well prepared with manure, 
either a sandy or loamy soil being 
preferable. Sow six or eight seeds 
in hills about 8 or 10 feet apart as 
soon as the danger of frost has past, 
which is in the early part of May. When 
the second leaves have made their 
appearance, thin out to about four 
plants in a hill. When the little 
plunts are first coming through the 
soil, be exceedingly careful to prot:ct 
the young shoots with their first 
leaves from the striped beetle, w*ich 
is always troublésome at this time 
and will ravage them with the slight- 
est opportunity. Water them early 
in the mrorning and at sundown, but 
not during the hot part of the day. 
Cultivate them steadily until the vine 
“*‘egins to run. Of standard varietics, 
Dixon Dainty has the- most. delicate 
and delicious flavor, it being colored 
dark green with pale green stripes. 
Next to it in favor stands the Long 
White. The instructions for cooking 
vegetable marrow are similar to those 
for preparing squash. It is to be cut 
into convenient sized pieces after it 
is peeled and the seeds are remove”. 
These are boiled in saited water for 
about 20 minutes cr until soft. 
Draining in a colander is next, and 
finally it is to be served with a 
cream sauce on toast. 
. Vegetable Growers’ Object—The pri- 
mary object of the New York state 
vegetable growers’ association is edu- 
cational. We have established this 
policy as fundamental, and in carry- 
ing it out we hold a meeting at Ithaca 
each year. Although the educational 
work is appreciated, one of the ques- 
tions asked most frequently is, “Of 
what value will the asociation be to 
me?” Most men in asking this ques- 
tion are looking for dollars-and-cents’ 
value, We have taken up certain 
problems, the solution of which we 
expect to be of real financial worth. 
Chief among these is finding sources 
of good seed. We are corresponding 
all over the country, trying to dis- 
cover good strains of vegetable seeds 
from actual growers. We have found 
a few this year, and are offering them 
to our members, and in many in- 
stances are able to get special prices. 
As this work develops and the de- 
mand increases, we will be able to 
secure better and better concessions 
from the producers, and as we make 
progress learning more about seeds, 
we will be able to offer strains of 
practically aH the vegetables.—[Paul 
Work, Secretary Association. 


Sweet Corn—After 
three or four crops 
of lettuce, onions. and _ radishes, 
IT plant at the same time that 
T put in the last planting of these 
crops hills of sweet corn about 3 feet 
apart each way. This corn comes 
on and, of course, does not interfere 
with the growth of the early crops. 
Even if these crops are shaded a little 
by the sweet corn it does no harm, for 
at that time of the year the early 
crops are better if protected slightly 
from the bright sun. The  .varie- 
ties I have always grown are 
Extra Early, Golden Bantam, Early 
Malakoff, Black Mexican and Bvyer- 
green. The Golden Bantam is 
small, exceedingly sweet, produces a 
large number of ears to the stalk, and 
is in every way satisfactory. The Barly 
Malakoff is equally desirable. The 
ears are a trifie larger than the Ban- 
tam, the stalks are very small, and 
produce an immense amount of corn. 
{C. Af Shamel. Illinois. 


Grow Some 
growing two, 


Boxes Used as Hotbed—If one 
has no hotbed, plants for the 
early garden may be started in small 
boxes in the kitchen, These should be 
kept where the full warmth of the sun 
can envelop them through a south 
window. When they are about 2 inches 
high, transplant into a larger box, 
which brings a more healthy, ,stocky 
growth. As a_result of this system 
they will, when transplanted into the 


garden, grow faster and bring forth 
fruit earlier than otherwise. This is 
especially true of tomatoes. Before 


sowing the seed, heat the earth, and 
again before transplanting into larger 
boxes, of course, allowing the dirt to 
become cold before the actual plant- 
ing is done. 


Funny pictures, “City Willie on the 
Farm,” hegin next week. 


Fighting Onion Thrip 

I would like to know the metho@ gay 
ployed by the-onion growers in Oya 
coming the onion thrip?—IE, L. 

The onion thrip has proved destryg: 
tive in many states and it gets in 7 
work during May and early June> 9 
thrip, a very small insect, chafeg op 
the epidemics or outside layer of th 
onion leaf, thereby causing it to 
out, whiten and often die. Several] i 
secticides have been tried agains 
thrip, The insect is sometimes egm 
trolled by the use of whale oil soap @ 
the rate of one pound of soap to fogs 
gallons of water. The use of keroseng 
emulsion is also found effective. Coyg 
the plant thoroughly with the Spray, 
also the soil about the plant. 


Acres of Onions for Market 
{Continued from Page 6.]} 


perfect safety until thoroughly drie¢, 
In fact, the crop will dry much mor 
rapidly in sacks than when lying op 
the ground. 

The matter of storage depends 
wholly upon market conditions g§ 
time of harvesting. If prices are log 
I arrange to store until better prices 
arevoffered. Storage houses should bg 
dry and well ventilated, and I prefe 
to have them cold enough so that 
artificial heat is necessary. The drys 
ing influence of artificial heat in @ 
room of onions is very beneficial, ang 
results in no damage. In fact, ths 
sacks and crates nearest to the stove, 
not more than 3 feet away, show th 
bulbs in the best condition. 

Manure is essential to best results 
in onion growing. I spread from § 
to 20 tons per acre each year, and ag 
much of the material is bought in the 
city and hauled quite a distance, this 
one feature adds very largely to ths 
total cost of production, but it is ag 
outlay that brings big returns in yield 
and quality. 

The labor problem has for many 
years been a serious drawback in on- 
ion culture. The dawn of a brighter 
day is coming with the advent of ef 
ficient machinery. There are now 
several onion toppers in this locality, 
a truly wonderful-machine that 
cleans and grades in one operation, 
Machine-topped onions, being 
from leaves and other foreign matter, 
are, and probably will be, the choles 
of the onion buyer. A good man cag 
top about 75 bushels a day. 


Profits from Cantaloups—Do cai. 
taloups pay? Yes, if they are prop- 
erly handled. I know a man who sold 
$1000 worth from one acre. This, how 
ever, is exceptional. The first I grew 
brought gross returns of $97 an acre. 
In order to get the best returng 
enough should be grown in every com- 
munity to warrant the use of a Te 
frigerator car. This will enable one 
to send the fruit wherever there # 
the greatest demand for it.—[Dr & 
Smith, Kent County, Del. 


Swiss Chard has come to be one 
of the most satisfactory salad plants 
It is easily cultivated, the seed may 
be sown in any garden soil just @ 
soon as work outside is possible. The 
whole crop can be used for green® 
When the leaves are removed new 
ones spring up, so that the plant can 
be utilized during the ertire growing 
season, 


Rhubarb Feeds Heavily and need 
abundance of coarse manure to lam 
through the season... Too much 
searcely be applied. Cultivation 
should begin early and continue until 
danger of breaking the leaves woulé 
result from operations. The plan 
will then shade, the ground and pre- 
vent the development of weeds. 


Dead Soil Spots-—On land devoid of 
sufficient organic matter or san® 
there sometimes occur spots that are 
apparently dead or unresponsive to 
water and plant life to any mark 
degree. Experiment has shown that 
these spots can readily be brought @ 
a high state of fertility by the proper 
incorporation of manure. 


Tender Onions—The large and more 
tender varieties of onions should 3% 
sown in the greenhouse or hotbed this 
month for transplanting outside 
goon as the weather will permits 
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House Products. 


In several lines of farming a better 
trade can be worked up through par- 
ce] post than by sending the products 
to the general market. The first 
thing to consider is the product it- 
self. Most things that can be sold in 
this way are to be eaten. The eater, 
therefore, must be satisfied so more 
sales will follow. With an article of 
f@rst-class quality the farmer should 


‘approach his prospective customer, on 
the basis of giving satisfaction. lis 
advertising letters or circulars may be 
made to read somewhat as follows: 


I am making primarily be- 
cause | like to eat it. I am not try- 
ing simply to make something to sell. 
My success in supplying customers de- 
. upon my pleasing each buyer. 
This | can do only upon the eating 
pasis. The increase in my business 
is due mainly to the fact that I have 
jeft selling out of consideration ex- 


pends 


cept as a natural and healthy resalt 
of making good ——— to eat. This 
simple recipe has worked well. Ti- 
deed, 1 have never known it to fail. 

I have eaten my own produciion 
for more than years, during 


which time I have found it to com- 
pare with the best on the market. If 
the price I ask seems high, my cus- 
tomer must remember that I am sell- 
jing on a guarantee of high quality and 
final satisfaction, with the assurance 
that upon this basis I shall increase 
my business because of satisfied cus- 
tomers. There is no reason why I 
should not get a fair price for a first- 
class article. The price I ask is not 
unduly high when quality is consid- 
ered. No first-class need be 
gold for less. It cannot be manufac- 
tured, delivered’ and leave a reason- 
able profit for less. I cordially invite 
prospectiva eaters to give my 
a trial and compare it with the best 
they can secure elsewhere. 


Bleached Flour Wins 


Flour manufacturers have won their 
ease before the supreme court of the 
United States in the matter of bleached 
flour. The decision, handed down last 
week, was known as the Lexington 
mill case, in which the United States 
as petitioner, had brought suit. The 
fontention had been that a certain 
Bhipment of 625 sacks of flour had 
previously undergone what is known 
as the Alsop process of bleaching, by 
the use of nitrogen peroxide gas, gen- 
erated by electricity. The government 
had claimed the use of this process 
was not in conformity with the pure 
food law. 

According to the newspaper reports 
Dr H. W. Wiley, former chief of the 
bureau of chemistry, believes the su- 
preme court decision will in effect kill 
the pure food law, and some .of the 
congressmen have expressed similar 
views, indicating they will take steps 
to save the law by additional! legisla- 
tion, 


> 


Shipping—tThe first 
element in marketing is that the 
trucker should learn how to pack 
and ship; very few know this. I could 
cite thousands of examples. One was 
this. Shipping radishes proved almost 
Uniformly a failure until truckers 
learned to put bunches of radishes on 
Cracked ice in a barrel, and then al- 
ternate layers of ice and radishes un- 
til the barrel was full. This made 
them sell because product 
reached market fresh, remained fresh 
Until sold, and always presented a 
hice appearance as the retailer took 
them from the barrel. When this was 
Ret done the refrigerator car kept 
them all right so long as they were 
in the car. Once out they withered, 
and that ended it. The strawberry 
from Horry county; S C, brings the 
iighest market price of any eastern 
berry. They are picked and packed by 
White girls; the rest is easy.—[J. H. 

Rice, Jr. 


Packing and 


Shippers Need Protection—I think 
New York’s law with commission men 
1S just what every state in the union 
®hould have. Truck shippers certain- 
WW do need some law to get at the 
ation man, so many of them are 

Sishofiest. Am sure the truck grow- 
“Ps of Wayne county would appreciate 
Puch @ law if the legislature should 
Gt to pass it. We ship strawber- 
MeS beans, peas, Irish potatoes, sweet 


potatoes, okras, cucumbers, squashes, 
etc, to northern markets, and often 
we feel that the commission man gets 
more than his commission. All: we 
can do at present is to try another 
man, which to our sorrow sometimes 
proves no better than the first.—[F. J. 
Tolton, Wayne County, N C. 


A Dead Level of prices prevails in 
rye one year with another, specula- 
tive interest being very small, and 
the cash demand for milling and dis- 
tilling purposes just about enough to 
absorb the annual crop. In 1913 the 
standard grade of rye sold on the Chi- 
cago market at the range of SS to 
70 cents, but much of the time around 
683 to 6S. cents. 


Getting Full Prices—In your edito- 
rial, Watching the commission men, 
you have touched on one of the worst 
menaces that confront the farmer and 
small produce merchant, I have ob- 
served the tactics used by the com- 
mission merchants, and my observa- 
tion is that it is almost impossible to 
get market pricesfor high-grade prod- 
uce sent them. I am heartily with 
you in trying to -get legislation to 
make the cominission merchants toe 
the line and quit robbing the farmer 
and small merchant. I trust you will 
show up the situation in your most es- 
timable_. paper so that public opinion 


will compel the legislatures to enact 
laws similar to those enacted by the 
state of New York.—[W. B. 8. 


Tomatoes .Satisfactory — A 
garden crop, which is_ probably 
the most satisfactory of all, is 
the tomato. These plants are easily 
grown; in fact, with ordinary care it 
is impossible to kill a tomato plant, 
By starting with an early variety, 
then a little later planting a medium 
or late variety. I usually start the 
tomatoes along in May after the dan- 
ger of frost is past, and in four weeks 
have picked tomatoes from the early 
varieties. The later ones, of. course, 
do not fruit quite as soon. My most 
successful varieties have been the 
Earliana, Stone, Acme, Ponderosa and 
Beef Steak. The Earliana, of course, 
is planted first. While other varieties 
have given excellent results, I don’t 
believe I have ever had anything that 
was quite as satisfactory as the Pon- 
derosa. It is my main crop, and when 
the vines once begin bearing they 
will fruit continuously right into 
freezing weather. 
rank grower.—[C. A. Shamel, Illinois, 

Customs Change and principies are 
everlasting. The clever fellow is he 
who runs his ranch on sound business 
principles rather than set rules. In 
brief, he makes his own rules as he 
goes along. 


The vine is a very | 


The only test of roofing is the 
test of time. ‘This label on 


Certain-teed 
ROOFING 


says that Certain-teed must give 
you 15 years guaranteed service 
at least. And the biggest roof- 
ing manufacturers in the world 
are back of that statement. 
The Certain-teed label protects 
the dealer who sells, as well as 
the farmer who buys. 

Your dealer can furnish - 


Roofing in rolls and 
the General Mfg. Co. 


largest roo, 
Louis, IL, ast be. 


FREE 


obligation. 


TEN DAY TRY-ON 


RUTHSTEIN’S 
Famous “Steels” 


I make this free offer so every 
man and boy can try 
my Steels at home 
without any risk or 


> Just Mail 
the Coupon 
Today! 


“The World’s Greatest Workshoe” 


) An Absolute Necessity to Every Outdoor Worker 


“Steels” make instant 

friends. Easy on—Easy 

off —Easy on Feet and 

Purse. Never Warp or 
Crack 


“Steels” insure a dry, 
sure footing for all out- 
door workers, who can- 
not “pick their steps.” 


Over a Million workers know that my 
“steels” are, without question, the best foot- 
wear in the world for the outdoor man — 
the Farmer; the Dairy, Stock or Creamery 
man; the Fruit or Vegetable grower — for 
every man who “hits the grit” or tramps the 
furrow — for ev: man or boy who can’t 
pick his steps — for mud, slush, rain and 


sand, gravel or rocks; snow or ice — 
for bornyer » stable, field, road, forest or 
be floors — for any climate under 


Let Me Prove This 
May I prove to you that my “‘steels” are 
NECESSARY to you, in your work? May 
I send a@ pait of my “‘steels’”— your size — 
for you to SEE and TRY, at po without 


There @ great man Lay: my 
“steels” that make them ou than 
any other workshce or any suber t you 
pal wore. And, the sooner you find out 

ese good points about my “‘steels’’ the 

Some it will be for you — for r WORK, 

our COMFORT, your HEAL H and your 
OCKET-BOOK. 

My “‘steels’’ are LIGHTER than any 
other workshoe, use one piece of thin, 
tough, springy steel weighs less than the 
several layers that compose the soles of 
ordinary workshoes. 

My “Steels” are more COMFORTABLE 
| gs any other workshoe, because they fit 

the foot — first, last and all the ao 
relieving and preven corns, bunions, cal- 
louses, chilblains, flat-foot or broken down 
arch. The Sole of Steel is a natural su 
to the foot and the balance of the 
“Steels” never twist, warp, harden, soak, of 
get out of shape like leather shoes. 


Cost Less Than Leather 


My “Steels” are more ECONOMICAL 
than any other workshoe, because their 
first cost is less and they wear years instead 
of months. pair “steels” will out- 
wear three to six pairs of all leather work- 

oes. 

My “Steels” are more SATISFACTORY 
than any other outdoor shoe, because they 
furnish a footing and light, 
springy st that you can’t get wi we 
twisted, thick-soled leather wor 

My “Steels’’ are better PROTECTION 


| Why I Make This FREE OFFER 


than any other workshoe, because tney are 
absolutely WATERPROOF. They never 
soaked through and “water-logged” 
¢ leather soled shoes and they don’t crack 
or burst apart to let in the. wet and damp- 
ness. The wearer of my “steels” is pro- 
tected against colds, pneumonia, grippe, 
rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica and other 
“wet-foot” troubles. My “steels” often 
save their cost in drug and doctor bills alone. 

My “steels’’ have proven these statements 

every man and y who has tried m. 
“steels.” They will prove out in your wor 
will SES them Y them, 
That’s why I offer 7 my “‘stecls”® 
for FREE” TEN-DAY TRY-ON. 

My “steels” come in exactly the same 
sizes as ordinary workshoes, and in various 
heights. For men, sizes 5 to 12; 6, 9, 12 or 
16 inches high. For boys, sizes 1 to 4;60r 
@ inches high. TRY a pair — your size, 


You Take No Risk 


ecting you to BUY 'm asking 

o TRY — just try on a pair of my 

“steels”? before you think of bu 
workshoes. Try them at My Risk. 

own judgment about keeping then 

If they don’t suit you or fit you, I will ex- 

change them without extra cost. If they are 

not NECESSARY in your work — return 


which has a dail 
waits — no risk 


capacity of 5000 pairs. 
ion sib 


— no delays — no 
to get my “steels.” 


Accept This Offer Today 


don’t hey can refuse this really 
generous offer. on’t see how any worker 
who has any PS ts for his feet, his 
health or his purse, can refuse such a p’ 
seem. honest, straightforward, no-risk-to- 

offer as I have made you. 

There’s no good reason why you should 
hesitate or wait a minute before writing me 
or mailing the coupon. be cannot lose a 
cent, any way you figure it — and you will 

out all about the “World's Greatest 
Workshoe”’ and learn how to Keep your 
Feet in Good Condition. 

You stand in your own light it you don’t 

send a postal or the coupon today. 


Days’ Free Try-On. 


I absolutely guarantee my “Steels” 
to please you, and do not consider 
the transaction closed until you 
are more than satisfied by Ten 


Dear Sir: Please send ee 
Sole of Steel” and fall 
On Offer, without 


N.M. RUTHSTEIN, The Steel Man, 
Dept. 236, Racine, 


obligation 


N. M. RUTHSTEIN Beet.23¢ Racine, Wis. 


Also Manufacturer of the World Famexs ‘‘Scientific Shoes’* for Dress and General Service. 
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“Steels” are a beon to Dairy and 
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: “Steels” are as necessary 
as tools. They keep the 
| worker’s feet dry and 
| comfortable — always. ; 


PAYS SPRAY 


A Myers Spray Pump is an investment that pays 
and pays ok It does not mean outlay. It meane 
income. It means a more marketable fruit or vege- 
table crop —one that not only sells more readily but 
commands a better market price — that shows « 
greater profit to the grower. 

The vast difference in the salability of unsprayed 
_ Myers-Sprayed fruit has caused many orchardists 

nd@ farmers in this and foreign countries to make the 
ctntement: “It pays tospray with a MyersSprayingOutfit.” 

Myers Spray Pumps are the result of years of 
experience and experiment. They have been developed 
with spraying itself, in line with spraying needa, and 
heve withstood the tests made of them for service and re- 
Uability. The Myers line includes a pump forevery need. 

Myers Spray Nozzles and Accessories are com- 
plete in every particular and can be relied upon to do 
the work expected of them. Our Spray Pump Catalogue 
tells all about them, illustrates and describes the few 
pumps shown here and the many other styles and sizes 
of Knapsack, Bucket, Barrel and Power Spray Pumps we 
manufacture. It also gives valuable spraying informa- 
tion, including a spray calendar, spraying solutions,ete 

Write to as for it or ask your dealer. 


F.E.MYERS & BRO. 
ASHLAND PUMP © HAY TOOL WORKS 
ORANGE STREET. ASHLAND, OHIO. 


BRANCH DisTRIBUTING House 
ALBANY - Cenar HARRISBURG - - St.Louis 


One Barrel of “Scalecide” 


Will 


Scalecide’’ has 

| SCALECIDE effect LIME LIME LIME 

{ = on your orchard—kills more scale, eggs 

| and larvae of insects with half the labor to SULFUR SULFUR SU LFUR 
We can back up this statement witb facts ' j 


apply. 
concerning the Guod Results from Using 


“SCALECIDE” 


Send for our illustrated booklet—‘‘Proof of The a. + Tells how ‘ 
Cottony se Scale, Pear Psyila, Leaf Roller, etc., without injury to the trees, 
also our 


ete "Spraying 
ervice Department can furnish everything you need for 
a fo wne at prices which save you money. Tell us your needs. 
We are World Distributors for VREELAND’S “ELECTRO” SPRAY CHEMICALS and Arsenate 
oft gy Powder (33 per gh which, used wet or dry has no equal in strength or texture, Avoid imitations. 
8B. G. PRATT CO., M’f’'¢ Cheminats Dept. O 50 Charch Street, New York Oity 


SWIFT'S ARSENATE OF LEAD 


is ‘sure death to all leaf-eating insects. 
Save your apples, potatoes, truck gardens, berries, vegetables, fruit, 


15 years’ experience back of this pest destroyer which sets the 
Standard of Excellence. Not always lowest in price but absolutely 
cheapest in the end. Take no other brand but insist on receiving 


SWIFT’S—ne HICHEST 


| QUALITY KNOWN 
For sale by leading dealers. Write for our Apple Book. 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO., 28 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


“Scalecide” will positively destroy San Jose and 
Write today for this FREE book and 


Use this Plow in Rough or Stony Land 


Our“ Little Giant” plow shown below is built especially for use in rough 

land but gives perfect satisfaction in any soil on — of its ——— =. 

ing capacity and ease o 

The New Cambridge Plow No. 52 handling. Ithas a capacity 

Has soft center steel mou dboard of plowing from 5 inches to 7 inches 
carefully hardened and well 


; a chilled landslide and share; removable 11 inches to. 16 inches wide. | 


chilled iron shin plate ; open-hearth stee! beam with 
good clearance ; handles of well seasoned white oak 
wr raced. Weight of plow with clevis, 98 pounds. We can 
Me a either plain or cutter shares, wheel, couiter and jointer 
as desired. It will do excellent work, however, without any 
attachments. Write for free catalog giving full descriptions of 
complete line of the famous Cambridge Plows. 


CAMBRIDGE STEEL PLOW CO. 
704 Foundry Street Cambridge. N. Y. 


FINN’S TREES tree Gus tod guaranteed tie name, send today SAWE MONEY 


my Free Catalog; it will save you the agent's profit. Established 1890. Finn’s Wholesale Nurseries, Dansville, N.Y. 


Redges, Windbreaks, Shelters and Live Fenoss 


By E. P. POWELL. A treatise on the planting, 
owth and management of plants for coun- 
It gives accurate direc- 


Seasoriable Snaps 


A few of our bargains: For quick orders we will send 


and ban homes. 
how to plant and how postpaid for $1.00 cash, 4 each, Carman, 

. concermin wind- Crawford peach, nice trees, and 2 New Ray peach 

and shelters. 140 5x7 extra; or 32 each Baldwin, Stayman, York, Banana 
biches. Cloth oes +0§0.50 | Apples, nice trees, one fine new appie extra with all 
orders: or 15 choice named s, all different; or 

ORANGE COMPANY 1 year paper shell Pecan or 300 Catalpa, 
Bldg. 316 4th Ave., Mew York | Get, busy. ATLANTIC "NURSERY cO., ine. 

St. Martin's Road Berlin, Md. 


TREE 


FRUITS 
Best Way to Graft Fruit Trees 


LEASE tell me the best 
method of grafting 
fruit trees, writes a 
subscriber, F. B. 8. 
How large must the 
tree be before it can be 
grafted? Are grafts 
best placed on _ the 

trunks or on the branches? There are 

several methods of grafting apple 
trees, and our correspondent undoubt- 
edly refers to top-working of trees 

Standing in the orchard. This being 

true, it may be said that trees of 

almost any size can be grafted. 

With quite young trees the 
plan is to cut back, leaving two or 
three main stumps into which the 
grafts are inserted by cleft grafting, 
that is, splitting the end of the 
branch and inserting the scion so 
that the cambium layer (inner bark) 
of the scion comes in direct contact 
with the cambium layer of the stock. 

This is accomplished by trimming the 

lower part of the scion in the shape 

of a wedge and slipping into the cleft 
made with a grafting chisel. Two or 
more grafts may be inserted in each 
stump if thought desirablew Then the 
cut surfaces and the top of the stump 
must be covered with grafting wax to 
keep out air and to enable the scion 
to start properly in the spring. 
With larger trees,-say those 15 to 

20 years old, it will not be possible to 

cut back .so severely. The branches 

must be cut off, however, all over the 
tree and scions inserted in the ends 
the same as with the smaller trees. 

Top-grafting an old tree is a pretty 

big job and not always entirely satis- 

factory. Trees from two to five years 
are much more easily handled. It 
probably will not pay to top-work an 
old tree, except, possibly, under un- 
usual circumstances. If the trees are 
only one or two years old they may 
be cut back to one stem and the 
grafts may be inserted on this, but 
with older and larger trees, several 
branches must be grafted. 
Top-working or grafting. of any 
kind must be done in the spring be- 
fore the sap starts. The chief things 
to be observed are to be sure that 
the cambium layers of the scion and 
the stock come together; then that 
the grafting wax be so applied to 
the juncture that all air will be ex- 
cluded. Taking it for granted that 
the scions are from vigorous trees, 
there ought to be very little loss, pro- 
vided this work is properly done. If, 
however, the scions or even a part of 


best 


them fail to grow this year, the 
branches may be cut back a foot or 
two next spring and the work done 


again. 


Fighting Frost in Utah 
L. D, BATCHELOR, UTAH AGRI COL 

Many attempts have been made in 
Utah to lessen the frost injury to fruit 
trees by means of smudge pots. As a 
whole the experience of local growers 
can only be said to be partially suc- 
cessful. That is to say, there are cer- 
tain areas in Utah which have been 
planted in fruit where frost conditions 
are such that an experienced planter 
would not have attempted growing 
this particular crop. In these areas 
orchard heating has been a failure 
more often than a success. There re 
areas, however, which seem adapted 
to fruit raising and where orchard 
heating has been successful for some 
time. There are other sections, even 
more favorable for fruit growing, 
where orchard heating has not been 
practiced, and yet a crop failure is 
unknown. In other words, where the 
orchard is properly located, and wh re 


over 


the smudging is properly done, very 
frequently frost can be successfully 
combated. 


Celeriac is a form of celery in which 
the rot, rather.than the stalk is edi- 
ble. The seed is sown and the crop 
is secured the Same as celery, except 
that blanching is not required. The 
roots may be stored and kept over 
winter, like turnips. 


Cull Out the Sows that produce 
stock that is not good size. Send ‘to 
the butcher’s block the sows with 
small litters. Get out.of the herd the 
peevish hogs and the-hogs of low vi- 
tality. Then some money will be 
made im handling swine. 


Funny pictures, “City Willie on the 
Farm,” begin next week. 


American Agriculturist 


POWER SPRAYER 
SorMo derate Size Orchard 


A 100 gallon business outfit. 200 pounds pressure 
with 6 to 8 nozzles. 2 H, four cycle air or water 
cooled engine, double acting pump, sediment 
chamber. Hemp packing, ball valves, easy to get at. 


Bucket, Knapsack, Barrel, Power and Traction 
Sprayers. Ask your dealer about them and write 
us now for new Spray book . 

spray information and os 
Iron Age Farm 
and Garden 


Sion han! and power 


Successful 
Fruit Growers 


The largest, most successful 
fruit growers buy their trees 
from us year after year. They have found that our 
stock is the best adapted to this soil and climate. 

Back of every tree and plant we sell is our 31 
years’ reputation. This record protects you 
from risk. 

Write for Catalog, liberally illustrated, giv- 
ing “7 descriptions of our com- 
plete line. Now is the time to 
make your selections. 


BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 
Box 10, Yalesville, Coun. 


The Leader Sprayer 


for up-to-date orchard- 
ists > 10 nozzles go- 
ing with 200 Ibs. pres- 
sure, Most satisfactory 
rigs. 
Engine suited to gener- 
ating power for all farm 
Bucket, Barrel, 
jow Potato 
Sprayers, etc. Free 
catalogue describes en- 
tire line. Write for it. 
Also praying formula, 
and complete 
spraying direc ons. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 10 11th St., Elmira,N.Y, 


DomesticSprayers are not ordinary spra ers. The: 
embody the experience of the largest and moa most 4 
cuceneatat orchardists. Pumps, valves, engine and 
other parts are made in our factory und: 
supervision of experts. ~ ads 


Domestic 
Sprayers 


An automatic agitator keeps the 
liquid in motion, while a sma 
brush passes over the strainer at 
each revolution of the agitator 
and keeps the strainer from os 
fe can furnish you w 

& sprayer for every Se 
and in all sizes and shapes, 
Get book for particulars, 


Domestic Engine and 
Pump Co. 


by Spraying.’ 


All my trees are sold direct to my 
customers—no agents to add extra 
profits. My Apple, Peach and Pear trees are 
superior, because I know how to grow trees 
that will give results when they begin to bear. 
My Book About Trees tells what kinds to 
plant, how to prune, spray, and pack the 
fruit. Get a copy now—free. Let me help 
you to plan your orchard. 


SAMUEL FRASER 
33 Street, Geneseo, N. Y. 


Good CIDER 


that will make you big is made 
. With the Mount Gile der and Grape 
Juice Press. Sizes 10 to 400 bar- 


rels daily. Hand or power, , 
All power presees have steel 4 


ms and sills. We make 


cider evaporators, apple-but- 
ter cookers, vinegar generators, 
cider and vinegar filters, ote 
Pally guaranteed. Write for 
catalog. We can show you how 
$1200 a yeast can be made in 
the cider and vinegar business. 
HYDRAULIC MFG. CO, 

163 Lincoln A’ Ohio, 

Or Room 39 Cortlandt St.. York, N. ¥. 


You can now buy direct 
from Grover, the grower, high 
grade, best quality, fully matured 
Fruit Trees at $10 PER 100 and op. 
All Ornamental Trees, shrubs, roses, etc., 
at wholesale prices. Don’t order until you get 
our free illustrated catalog. Send tonight. 


GROVER NURSERY CO, 


72 Trust Bidg. Rochester, N.Y. 
Established 1890. 


From pursery direct to you at wholesale; 
to Name and Pres trom 8 and Diseases. We 

Goarantee de'ivery Free. Tae 
J. Sent NURSERIES, 27 OSSIAN DANS VILLE, 
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terial. Oil heaters are mostly used in 
: 4 : OR] ] UR Ohio. These heaters do not cost a 
| : 4. great deal and can be used for sev- 
R.2 eral seasons. If alarm thermometers 

SS are used, it will be necessary to light 

‘ the heaters only for a short time each 
night and this practice for a very 
few nights may be the means of sav- 
ing an entire crop of fruit. Other 
types of heaters, such as coal or wood, 
which may be used, serve the purpos2. 


Comfortable Henhouse 


JOHN FEWSTER 


William P. Stark 


Nurseries | 


By ordering direct 
nurseries, you save 30 to 
per cent agents’ commis- 
sions. You get selected, pure 
strain stock—nealthy, Ozark 
Mountain-grown trees. Prop- 
egated by experts, under the 
Mr. Wil. 
jam P. Stark. And bl aran- itark 
to be true to name. — William P. 8 

J.H. HALE Peach Wonder—outclasses El- 
berta on every point. 4 to }¢ larger; higher colored ; firmer 
and finertexture; practical 


it made any difference, so I gave it 
up. One cannot grow gooseberries 
MONROE COUNTY, WIS without spraying for the leaf worm. 
I always use paris green. It is a mis- 
take to make the first spraying with 


Quarter Century With Raspberries 


N. HANCHETT, 


yfuczlessskin; round shape 
for shipping and preserving ; hardier in wood or bud . 
brings & per cent higher prices than Elberta; 

a sensation everywhere. 


T the commencement of 
_my experience 25 years 


ago among the red hellebore. Paris green is more sat- My henhouse is 20 feet long by 16 * 
raspberries the Turner isfactory and it does the work so wide, with a ridge roof and a stone 
was something of a thoroughly that one need never give foundation. The building has two No Agents a 
standard, presenting as 2 Second spraying.—[R. B. Whyte, thicknesses of matched pine siding ave B Di ect 
x its claim for favor de- Ontario. with a 4-inch air space and two thick- uy r 
licious flavor and nesses of building paper. On the 
es Controlling the Elements The roosts occupy the north side of representatives ask you, “You 
the building. They are placed 4 feet trees. William P. Stark Trees are noted amoup 


Orchard- heaters, to protect the or- 


however, for a profitable market sort, 
and as about this time Cuthbert was 
coming to the front as a standard of 
quality combined with great produc- 
tiveness and healthfulness of cane, a 
position which it has retained to the 
present day, its only fauit being that 
it is rather too tender for distant mar- 
ket, the Turner was discarded. A 
few years later Marlboro was intro- 
duced and won a place as a market 
sort of extraordinary shipping quality 
and fine appearance, combined with 
productiveness and hardiness, al- 
though of poor flavor. 

Early King is bidding for a place 
with fine appearance, productiveness, 
fair flavor, hardiness and vigorous, 
healthy cane and foliage. Other v.- 
yieties tried and discarded are: 
Brandywine—unproductive; Loudon— 
eane subject to fungi and fruit adheres 
to stem too closely, making it a hard 


chard and garden from the ravages 
ef spring frosts, are practical. Last 
year an enormous loss was suffered 
by farmers from the inroads of late 
spring frosts. In some sections, how- 
ever, this loss was prevented by the 
use of orchard heaters. One of the 
best examples of this was found in 
Delaware county, O, where it is esti- 
mated that $40,000 was saved by a 
few growers in a certain section where 
the fruit trees were protected. These 
men got together, used orchard heat- 
ers and co-operated with the weather 
bureau in such a way that special 
warnings were sent them during the 
dangerous frost season. The saving 
was estimated from the fact that the 
growers in the same neighborhood 
who did not use heaters lost the 
larger part of their crop. 


Orchard heating is raising the tem- 


above the floor, with a platform for 
droppings 18 inches below. The nest 
boxes are under the platform 2 feet 
above the floor, the hens gaining ac- 
cess to them from a runboard in the 
rear. On the east end of the build- 
ing is a raised platform partitioned 
off with wire netting for a feed room. 
Every’ bit of the floor space is thus 
available to the fowls for scratching 
purposes. 
Moisture Absorbent 

On the cross ties overhead is a 
light scaffold covered with chaffy 
straw, which acts as an absorbent to 
the moisture arising from the fowls 
when closely shut in during cold 
weather. In connection with this 
building on the west is a low shed 
built of rough boards and open to 
the south. This is used as a scratch- 
ing shed in winter when the weather 


fruit growers for being big revenue-producers. 
All prices in plain, low-price Get cata- 
log and note the saving. 


Write for 120-Page Catalog 
Lists and describes only tested, dependable varietiess 
the famous Delicious, Black Ben Davis and all profit- 
able apples; peach, pear, plum, cherry, apricot, quince 
ees; grapes, currants, gooseberries, raspberries, 
blackberries, roses, shrubs, ornamental and shade 
trees. Just the information you want, written ins way 
you will likeand understand. Send for catalog today. 


William P. Stark Nurseries, Sta. K 19. 


Stark City, Mo. 


quickest, 


surest, most econom- 

ical method of spraying; 

preventing disease, blight; 

killing bugs; assuring bump- 

er crops of finest fruit. 300,000 
_ farmers, gardeners have found 


is mild and as a roosting place in 
summer. 


picker; Hansel—unproductive; Eton 
—fine appearing and productive, but 
like Loudon, adheres to stem too much 
for picking on an extensive market 


perature of the air in the orchard by 
burning some easily combustible ma- 
> 


scale. 
On my own farm we have dis- 5 A t Sp y 
carded all blackcaps save Plum rown $i uto . ra 
P most efficient— e No. shown here. 
Farmer; that being the most profit Capacity 4 gallons. Haslly 


shoulder. Does more work than 3 ordi- 
nary sprayers. Patented Auto Pop Nozzle 
—throws any kind of spray—does not clog. 


Better Vegetables, Bigger Crops 


Just the size for small trees, fieids 
up to 6 acres, poultry houses, ete, 
For large sprayers—Brown’s 


NON-CLOG ATOMIC NOZZLE 


sprays any solution 


able with us aS a result of its earli- 
ness, large size, great productivent~-, 
fme quality and appearance, and its 
remarkable freedom from the attacks 
of fungi. Gregg is still a standard 
among growers at Sparta, however, 
and Tyler is very popular for its ex- 
treme earliness among growers on 
some of tlfe lighter soils. i 

- In the matter of pruning my ex- i 

perience is that mistakes are_ more 
@ften made in leaving too much bear- } 
ing wood than in leaving too little. ' 
This is especially true with the Cuth- 
bert. In the pinching back of tke 
growing canes I have come to b.- 
lieve it best -not to pinch back red 
varieties, but think it highly impor‘- 
ant to pinch back the Blackcaps to 
Make them throw out laterials. 


Harvesting and Marketing 

In harvesti the cr I have 
learned ‘that phavnntinideas eonnee for Are you in need of Fruit, Shade or 
much and that care must be taken to Ornamental trees; Shrubs, Roses or 
. Berry Plants; Spray Pumps, Lime-Sul- 


. prevent the pickers from crushing the 
fruit, keeping it free from stems, dead 
leaves, etc. I have found the pint 
box most satisfactory for both reds 
and blacks. I have found it best to 
Pick reds daily, if possible, and at 
Jatest not less frequently than alter- 
Rating days, while blackcaps are best 
picked not oftener than every second 
or third day. 

In the matter of combating the in- 
fect pests which afflict the raspberry 

3 I have found relief only in thorough 
Cultivation, the immediate removal 
and burning of the old canes, and the 
frequent planting of new fields to 
take the place of the older and more 
badly affected fields. This same treat- 
ment applies to the fungi as well, for 
anthracnose seems to be the only one 
to whieh raspberries are subject, for 
Which science has found a preventive, 
and I have never found this a serious 
pest where clean cultivation was 
given. 

The deadly cane blight is the cause 
of our most disheartening failures. 
T have entertained many theories as 
© its cause and cure, deducted from 
SbserVations in different fields about 


phur, Arsenate of Lead, or Scalecide? 
Write Calls Nurseries, Perry, Ohio, for 
Price List. They deal direct with their 
eustomers, and thousands of our best 
fruit growers are their customers, : 


Red Raspberries Such as These Never Go to Waste 


Some people wouldn't give black raspberries standing room because 
the berries are so seedy. “One can't complain on that score of the rich 
meaty red raspberry; and they bring the price, too. 


— 


FREE TRIAL 


LET US SEND YOU ANY OF THESE SPRAYERS—+to try for 10 days, 
then if you buy, you can pay us cash or we'll wait till next fall for our 
money.—The extra profit will more than pay for it. We pay freight. 
LOWEST PRICES. ' HIGHEST QUALITY. 5 YEAR GUARANTEE, 


§ > Quality S; ers for eve .. Man Power and Horse Power for field and hards. Barrel wer Sprayers ressure 
parta, only to try them out on our epray that kifis scale, prevents bligat and seab, and Fids your crops of all fungus and pests. Hares bate all all tee ing parts toot 
Swn'farm and meet with disappoint- come in contact with the solution are made of brass. Cycione agitation insures.an even distribution of the spraying materia's and best results, These sprayers are 


made by practical men who know the needs of the fruit grower and farmer and know what a sprayer should do. Our 27 years’ experience in the manufacture of 
> together with the capacity of our large factory, enable us to build the very best sprayers at the very lowest prices. We guarantee our sprayers for five fail 
years ship on free trial—no money in advance. That’s evidence of quality. Get our big FREE BOOK—“ Why, Hew and When To & ”— Contains 14 
illustrations of insect and fungus pests and gives remedy for each, shows ifferent styles of quality sprayers for every purpose. rite At Once 


® You can get a Hurst Sprayer absolutely without 
ven Wa cost if you are the first in your locality thie » a- 
son to send for one of our sprayers for trial. You 

need do no canvassing or soliciting. It will only 

take L5 minutes of your time, We do the work. When you get a s>ray- 


er from ue you get the be of our 27 years’ experience in manu- 
ers. Hurst Sprayers won the gold medal at the Ne- 


: ment, and the only remedy at pres- 
mt Seems to be in planting those va- 
Meties least subject to its attack. 


Spraying Gooseberries—I never 
hs My gooseberres for mildew. 
Hen conditions were not as favor- 


= 


4 sp 
they are now I ence had a mark the coupon end it te ond we wil Orehard Sprayer. 


re years ago. I sprayed with sulphide 
Potassium, but I never could see 


L. Hurst Mi. Co., North, Canton, 
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| 
1 \ 4 \e iF NO MONEY IN ADVANCE—NO BANK DEPOSIT—PAY AFTER IT HAS PAID FOR ITSELF, 
f 


You Must Paint! 


Every building or shed on your farm needs 
paint every few years, just as your stock needs food every few 
hours. Your stock will starve if neglected. Likewise, your 
buildings will rot or decay if you neglect them. And use the 
best paint, just as you select the best feed. 


Lucas Paint 


65 years’ paint-making experience is the Lucas record. 
Every can of Lucas Paint is the result of this vast experience 
combined with Lucas brains, Lucas equipment and Lucas 
perfect factory system. This paint-making efficiency 
makes possible the highest quality paint standard. 
Every can of Lucas Paint must match this standard 
after four exacting tests. 


FREE Expert Advice and Book 


“Whenand Howto Paint” 
Send at once to our Service Departmemt for 
[) free advice on your paint problems. It will 
“ eave much of your paint money and cost you 
nothing to get. We will also send our 
book," When and How to Paint.’’ Write 


John meas Coy 


A 


MANUFACTURES 


7 


int 
ay. 


The question is:S& 
not “How little can I pay for * 


roofing?”’; 
but “How little will it cost 
me?” 
§ You may pay little and get 
roofing that soon cracks, crum- 4 
bles, and leaks; but it costs Yess in 
the end to use roofing of natural 
asphalt, which stays waterproof, 


 @Genasco 


THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT Yj 


the natural oils of Trinidad 
asphalt sealed in it. They 
Genasco life and vigor to resist sun, 
rain, wind, heat, cold, alkalis, and acids.” 
It stays weather-proof and saves 
repair-expense. 


Get Genasco and you get the satis:actory answer to your roofing question. The Good 
Roof Guide Book and sampics are free on request. Ask your dealer for Genasco—smooth or 
mineral surface; several weights. Look for the trademark. THE KANT-LEAK KLEET 
fwaterproofs seams without cement and p-events nail-leaks. 


The Barber Asphalt 

Paving Company Philadelphia 
Largest producers in the world New York Chicago 
Of asphalt and ready roofing, San Francisco 


_merits 


posal of a law to gov- 
ern the sale of nursery 
stock, published in this 
magazine within the 
past month, has stirred 
up a veritable swarm 
of replies. Discus- 
sions, some of which have, been 
published, give the writer’s opinions 
of the proposed law from his stand- 
point. The nurserymen have replied, 
as have also the horticulturists and 
the general farmer having only a 
home orchard. Practically all are 
agreed as to the unfairness of the 
present method of doing business. 

It is easy to see the guararitee 
which is now offered by nurserymen 
does not cover the ground as it 
should. If a farmer buys trees of a 
nurseryman and plants them, and a 
few years later finds that the stock 
is not true to name, it is not sufficient 
that the nurseryman simply reimburse 
the grower for the small price 
charged for the trees. The general 
farmer or horticulturist should be re- 
imbursed for the original cost of the 
trees plus his loss for having planted 
these trees on valuable land and wait- 
ed a number of years for the trees 
to show that they were the varieties 
guaranteed. The simple guaranteeing 
of the dealers to replace the stock is 
not what the farmer wants. 


On the other hand, some pursery- 


men point to the fact that many 
farmers whe setting out trees do not 
keep an accurate plot of their fields, 
and in a short time cannot tell what 
varieties they have -te The farmer 
who does keep a plot and an accurate 
record of the varieties supposed to be 
purchased and set in the field should 
not be made to suffer for the man 
who is lax and keeps no record. 

Farmers are right in demanding 
that each state shall pass a law which 
will control the selling of nursery 
stock within its borders. The setting 
out of a large tract of land involves 
too great a hazard to warrant a farm- 
er dealing with an irresponsible tree 
agent or company. But the ball has 
been set rolling, and the results al- 
ready obtained are highly gratifying 
to the Orange Judd weeklies. Drafts 
of laws have already been made in 
a number of the states, and the broad- 
side demand by this ..agazine for an 
act of congress requiring that all 
nursery stock shipped from one state 
to another be true to name, as well 
as free from insect and fungous pests, 
is meeting a hearty reception. 

Highly interesting are all the re- 
sponses received at this office, and 
all criticisms are received in the spirit 
in which they are given—for the good 
of all concerned. Some see difficul- 
ties arising from certain parts of a 
proposed federal law, all recognize the 
of the case. Subjoined are a 
few additional opinions recently re- 
ceived. 


Practicability of Nursery Law 
L. RB. TAFT, MICHIGAN 

While I would be only too glad to 
have laws enacted which would reim- 
burse fruit growers for losses result- 
ing from planting nursery trees that 
prove untrue to name, the enforce- 
ment of any such guarantee as you 
propose would be likely to drive re- 
sponsible nurserymen out of business, 
and open up a profitable venture for 
dishonest dealers and planters. A 
good deal would. depend upon what is 
meant by “loss or damage,” but at 
any rate, a responsible firm would for 
its own protection find it necessary 
to increase prices 25 to 50%, and as 
irresponsible firms would be able to 
seH at the usual price, unless there is 
a wonderful change in human nature, 
they would soon have a much larger 
share of-the business than is the case 
now. The chance for the farmer to 
obtain finaneial redress would be 
poorer than it is today, while the like- 
ifhood of the stock being untrue to 
name would be increased. : 

A law which requires nurseries to 
pay the actual loss to planters in the 
way of labor and use of the land, or 
even half of this loss would, I fear, 
react on the orchardist. Another dif- 


culty which would arise, and which 
might result in the ruin of innocent® 
parties, comes from the fact that very 
few nurserymen. grow the trees they 
sell. As the stock often passes through 
three or four hands before it reaches 
the planter, it will be a difficult mat. 
ter to tracé it back after a lapse of 
three or four, or in case of apple 
trees, eight or 10 years, which would 
elapse before the trouble was detect- 
ed. If there is an irresponsible party 
anywhere along the line the chain 
would be broken and an innocent 
party might have to stand the loss. 

Planters cannot be too careful 
about buying nursery trees from any 
except firms known to be reputable, 
But even then there is a possibility 
of the trees being untrue to name, 
One should always be suspicious when 
extravagant claims are made for @ 
variety, as the chances are it will 
prove nothing more than some old 
and probably worthless variety, which 
has been picked up for a song as sur- 
plus’ stock. While it would by no 
means represent the actual loss to 
the orchardist, I believe it would re- 
act upon planters of trees if the guar- 
anty in the case of the trees proving 
untrue to name requires the payment 
by the nursery of more than twice 
the selling price of the trees. 


State Land Bank 


In the general assembly there hag 
been introduced a new measure modi- 
fying and revising the New York 
banking laws. This is in accordance 
with previous legislation appointing a 
commission to prepare such investiga- 
tion. One feature of this bill is the 
provision for a state land bank. This 
machinery is backed up by the re- 
sources of the savings and loan asso- 
ciations. The proposed enactment en- 
ables a farmer to apply for loans on 
his realty at most favorable terms; 
also is provided credit unions as co- 
operating institutions. These are de- 
signed to make loans upon personal 
credit both in the cities aad farming 
districts, 

Albany officials say the federal gov- 
ernment has adopted the New York 
state bill.as a model ‘for a federal 
union act, and the New York meas- 
ure is the model prepared by Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist and introduced into 
the senate something over a year ago 
by Senator Roosevelt. The credit 
unions under the new proposal will 
supplement the land bank in extend- 
ing facilities for co-operative agricul- 
tural credits. The bill defines the 
land bank as a co-operative institution 
for savings, the membership of which 
is composed of savings and loan asso- 
ciations doing business for the pur- 
pose of issuing and redeeming deben- 
ture bonds secured by first mortgages 
pledged by its members, and for oth- 
erwise promoting their interests. 

The land bank is to be formed by 
10 or more savings and loan associa- 
tions whose aggregate resources shall 
not be less than %5,000,000 and Is to 


have not less than nine directors. 
Thus the farm loan and agricultural 
credit idea presented this country 
only a little over two years ago by 


this periodical has become fixed in the 
minds of the people, and necessary 
legislation is now resulting. Indiana, 
Texas and Wisconsin have enacted 
such laws already In this instance, 
American Agriculturist has made pub- 
lic opinion faster than has been the 
case with any other important legis- 
lation brought to the attention of the 
country. American Agriculturist has 
been assisted in this campaign by 4 
few other farm papers, although their 
assistance came only after public 
opinion had been formed. . 

This is on instance that demon- 
strates how quickly action may be had 
when the people are aroused as to the 


good that remedial legislation may 
secure for them. It will not be many 
years until land banks and credit 


unions will be available to the farmers 
of every state and territory. But the 
title should be co-operative BANK or 
credit BANK, not union. This point 
is vital to best success. 


Plenty of Sunlight—In the con- 
struction of barns, or shelters of any 
kind for animals, ample provision 
should be made for the admission of 
the maximum amount of sunlight. 
Southern exposure is desirable; that 
is, having the majority of the win- 
dows facing the south.—[H. P. H., 
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Funny pictures, “City Willie o 
Farm,” begin next week. 
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Aftermath of Fruit Meeting 
Z T THE recent meeting 
of the New York state 
fruit growers’ associa- 
tion in Poughkeepsie, 
reported last week, F. 
W. Vail of Milton made 
made a specially inter- 
esting announcement of 
the Hudson valley fruit 


progress by 
exchange. Mr Vail outlined the causes 


that led to the formation of the 
exchange about two years ago. He 
then read the constitution and by- 


laws and sketched the history of oper- 
ations since the exchange was in- 
corporated. Starting in 1912 with a 
capital of $500 paid in, a member- 
ship of 50 half-hearted farmers and 
an off year in the Hudson valley, a 
business of $110,000 was done by cap- 
italizing the exchange’s credit. While 
the exchange barely held its own the 
first year, the profit to members on 
purchases ranged from 5% to 100% 
on the money invested. 

During 1913 better things prevailed. 
Membership increased to 93 and 
working capital to $1200. With this 
sum $12,000 worth of materials was, 
purchased direct from manufacturers. 
F o b sales reached $35,000 and gen- 
eral business $250,000. In part this 
represents 55 cars of strawberries, 
3000 barrels pears, exported to Eu- 
rope, 10 cars currants, sold experi- 
mentally and shipped by freight at as 
high as 6 cents a pound. Purchases 
included 25 cars of oats and mill 
stuffs, 25 of manure from New York. 
Arrangements have been made to in- 
crease the capital stock to $4000 by 
April 1. 

One of the best pieces of news that 
the association learned was that plans 
are being made by the parties who 
own the Masonic shall to enlarge the 
building very considerably, so that by 
next meeting, which will occur the 
week prior to Washington’s birthday 
in 1915, all the machinery and fruit 
growers’ requisites as well as the fruit 
displays will be under the same roof 
as the meeting, which will also have 
a much larger room in which to ac- 
commodate the steadily increasing 
numbers of growers who join the as- 
sociation. Thus Hudson valley fruit 
will be given a boom. Mr Cross urged 
members to prepare for a much larger 
display next winter by storing fruit 
at the time of gathering next autumn. 
Several cold storage houses in Pough- 
keepsie are ready to handle fruit for 
this purpose at nominal rates. 

Prizes for exhibits included the 
following firsts on commercial dis- 
plays: Boxed, Rome; kind, Newtown 
and Baldwin, J. A. Hepworth & Son 
of Milton; Hubbardston and Spy, J. R 
Clark & Son of Milton; Greening, G. 
Hurd & Son of Clintondale; Spitzen- 
burg, H. D. Lewis of Annandale; 
Wagener, G. R. Schauber of Ballston 
Lake. 


Apple Thinning Facilitated 
DRE I. H, MAYER, LANCASTER COUNTY, PA 


We have practiced thinning apples 
and other fruit for many years. Will 
We quit the practice? Not if we can 
get help to do the work carefully. We 
aim to thin if there are only a few 
apples on a tree, as well as when 
the tree is loaded. Knotty or other- 
wise imperfect fruit usually has as 
Many seeds as large, well-developed 


specimens. Imperfectly pollinated or 
“elub-footed” specimens usually are 
exceptions. The seeds when devel- 


oped to maturity are the greatest 
drain upon thé vitality of the tree. 
This has been stated repeatedly and 
Positively by those who ought to 
know. We believe the statement to 
be true, and of such importance that 
the grower should think, and think 
80 clearly that. he will never fail to 
act when the proper season arrives. 

Our time varies with the seasons 
and for different varieties. Very early 
thinning with us has not been at- 
tractive. Cutting out apples when the 
size of large peas is not the method 
We have found most profitable. When 
48 large as a silver quarter dollar, de- 
fects or blemishes show, and the va- 
rious causes for premature dropping 
have been nearly exhausted if the 


tees have been properly pruned, fed, : 


sprayed and cultivated. From this 
time up to the time the seeds color, 
thinning is nearly always profitable. 
The culls should be removed from the 
orchard, and the earlier the work is 
done after the apples attain the size 
named the less the cost will be and 
the greater the benefit. The average 
grade will be much finer. By care- 
fully kept accounts we learned that 
the thinning did not add more than 
5 cents a bushel to the crop when fi- 
nally gathered, and was worth many 
times that sum. 

There seems to be little doubt that 
many varieties not otherwise annual 
bearers can be made to bear annually 
by thorough and careful thinning. If 
too many fruit spurs are broken in 
the operation, then the tendency to 
annual bearing might be weakened. 
A careful hand, male or female, will 
soon learn to give the little apple 4 
twist and jerk combined in such a 
way that the fruit spur is left on the 
tree instead of on the apple. Usually 
women take pleasure in doing the 
work, and prefer such work if paid 
wages. 

A ladder may be used, though more 
than an ordinary step-ladder should 
not be necessary. Our help have 
found an ordinary cane fishing rod 
sawed to about 12 feet, leaving the 
thin end about % inch thick, a con- 
venient tool. Ordinary hay baling 
wire is firmly twisted around the thin 
end of the rod, giving four or more 
turns.’ An eight-penny steel wire nail 
driven between the wires at an angle 
with the point filed sharp completes 
the implement. This we have found 
very useful in removing specimens 
hanging beyond arms’ length. A lit- 
tle practice, and the nail sharp, and 
set or bent at an angle suited to tha 
individual, will enable one to “twist 
and jerk” away undesirable specimens 
even when apparently out of reach, 
and do it without breaking many fruit 
spurs. 


I note in two late issues of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist some changes in 
parcel post. Why not have a rural 
zone for the benefit of farmers along 
the rural route? I live three miles 
from the postoffice and two stores 
with telephone connection. Now, if 
I order five pounds of sugar by par- 
cel post, the sugar costs 6 cents, and 
the postage, 9 cents, would add 1% 
cents to price. If I order 49 pounds 
flour the postage is 54 cents. It is too 
high. A rural route zone should be 
established, independent of the star 
route, so the merchants could deliver 
the goods at the postoffice and the 
rural carrier deliver them at once. 
think a rate of 1 cent for the first 
five pounds and a small increase in 
rate for additional pounds would be 
a paying change,.and also a boon for 
the farming public.—[J. R. Kagavise, 
Bedford County, Pa. 
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Funny pictures, “City Willie on the 
Farm,” begin next week. 


Tobacco That is Good 


For Your Nerves 
UXEDO actually soothes the 


nerves. It is just mild enough to 
keep your nervous system in poise, 
your muscles in tone. Unlike other 
tobaccos, Tuxedo burns cool and slow. 
There cannot be a speck of irrita- 
tion in a pound of Tuxedo. 

Great singers smoke Tuxedo just 
before a performance. Publicspeak- 
ers testify asto its soothing influence. 
Doctors recommend it to smokers 
whose throats are delicate. 


The secret of its superiority is the 
unique ‘‘Tuxedo Process’’ by which 
all the unpleasant features are elimi- 
nated from tobacco. 

Another reason is that Tuxedo is 
made from the best tobacco grown — 
the choicest, mildest, mellowest 
leaves of the highest grade Burley 
tobacco. 

- Tuxedo is widelyimitated—but no 
other manufacturer has succeeded in 
making atobacco as good as Tuxedo. 

Tuxedo will give you the greatest 
pleasure and satisfaction that money 
will buy. 

YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Conv 
inner-lined with 
paper curved to fit pocket 


In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 
Send us 2 cents in stamps for post- 
age and we will mail you a souvenir 


FREE tin of TUXEDO tobacco to any 


point in the United States. Address 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
Room 1203 lll Fifth Avenue New York 


JOEL HILLMAN 

** Tuxedo is a good, whole- 
some tobacco, with a mild- 
ness and fragrance all its 
own, It adds many degrees 
to my pipe pleasure. *’ 


L. S. BROWN 
Gen. Agent of the Southern 
Railway at Washington 


**Tuxedo has gained and 


PHILIP R. GOODWIN 
the illustrator 


** There's zest and encour 


York. 
growing trees. 


FRUIT TREE BULLETIN 


tells you the whole 


N.Y. 


T feet, 5c; 2 to 8 feet, 4c. 200,000 Pears, 
55 4c. ears, 
Plums, 100,000 Ch: and miitions of Grapes, Roses 
FA H R ES ornamentals, Small Fruits. new, 
in Spring. Buy from the man roe has the goods 


SHEERIN’S WHOLESALE NURSERIES, 42 Seward 


REE to everybody 


N. 


PEACH TREES 
$4.50 per 1 


00 Also Apples, Pears, Plums, 
Cherries and 

at wholesale prices, freight paid. 
L’AMOREAUX NURSERY CO., 


Ornamenta!s 
Catalogue. 


+ Schoharie, N. Y.' terms The 


paved the way. 
aserot Canneries Co. 


HORSE HEAD) 
maletaine 


Pulverized raw phosphate bulids ferthe solis— 
fertility. High te 
WE WANT AGENTS. Successful experiments Rave 


analysis with every car. 


Price your railread stati 


cleveland, Ohle 


durability.. 


Famous for accurate 

feed, correct covering, 
ight draft, light weight 
and 


These features made 
Van Brunt ' famous 


Hopper trussed—don’tsag. most desirable. Write 
Adjustable gate force feed. and ask for package 
Bearings extend under No. VB37 
Adjustable spring presser. JOHN D 


the trussed hoppers, the lig 


Book Free 


Every grain grower 
should have our new 
drill book. The im- 
proved features of Van 
Brunt drills make them 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Every grain grower should investigate the new and improved 
features of Van Brunt drills. The adjustable gate force feed, 
the successful fertilizer feed, the non-chokeable disc openers, 
ht weight, the light draft,—all of 
these features combine to make the Van Brunt famous wher- 
ever introduced. Don’t seed another crop with a poor drill, 


story of the 
nursery business in Western New 
It’s a gold mine of information about buying, planting and 
Please let us show you. Write for free copy bow. 
KING BROS. NURSERIES, Dans 


ville, Est. 1878 
APPLE Trees, 2-yr., 5 to 7 ft @ $120.00 per 1,000 
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in the Two 
BIGGEST HATCHING 
Contests Ever Held 


Why take chances with untried machines when for only $10 we guarantee to 


deliver safely, all freight charges paid (East of Rockies), BOTH of these big prize winning 
mai es fully equipped, set up ready for use? Why not own an Ironclad—the only incubator 
that has for two years in succession won the 
greatest hatching contest ever held? In the 
last contest conducted by Missouri Valley 
Farmer and Nebraska Farm Journal, 2, 
Machines were entered including practically 
every make, style and price. With 140-egg 
Ironclad — the same machine we offer 
Brooder freight paid, for only $10, Mrs. C. 
Merrick, kney, Texas, hatc! hed chicks 
from 148 eggs in the last contest. 


30 Free Trial 


Money Back if not Sotieted 


+7 
ANS mon 
BOARD 


Ironclads are REDWOOD 
not covered “SASSESTOS 


u 
poor quality of Frei ht Paid 
nclads are shipped in th atural East 
ee can see exactly w 
e get Don’t metal Chick 
corned ependable hatcher cheaply con- Brooder 
Structed machines—and don’t buy any incubator‘until 
you know what it is made of. Note these Ironclad specifications: Genuine California Redwood, 
triple walls, asbestos lining, galvanized iron covering, galvanized iron legs. large egg tray, 
extra deep chick nurs ot water top heat, copper tanks and a regulator, Tycos 
Thermometer, glass in door, set up complete ready for use and many other special advantages 
fully explained in Free Catalog. Write for it TODAY or order direct from this advertisement. 


IRONCLAD INCUGATOR COMPANY, RACINE, WIS. 


SQUABS, PIGEONS 


There’s $$$ in them! 
Start with our famous Jumbo Ho- Rockies paid east 
premium Squeb Breeders. Express prepaid Made of cop’ 
on 6 pairs, east of Mississippi River. Free manual, >-— — 
bands, pedigree cards, etc., go with 6 pairs. Write for r 180 Broode er 
free, instructive, illustrated reading matter. You'll soon "FREE Catalogu X 


be in a little business of your own—raising Squabs for WISCONSIN eatin a 164, Racine, Wis 
Providence Squab Co., Dept. C, Providence,R.1. J 


71420 


$ 


air double 


Boston Humus Solves 
the Bedding Problem 


It is better bedding for live stock than even straw, because 
humus is a soil enricher itself and more absorbent than straw. 
Boston Humus will absorb fourteen times its own weight in 
—_ ‘ moisture. Thus it saves the most valuable part of manure, 

: the liquid richest in nitrogen. 


BOSTON HUMUS 


is dry and warm for the stock to lie on and more than doubles the 
fertilizing value of manure. Value considered it is the mos? econom- 
ical bedding you can use. 

- For market and flower gardens, greenhouses, lawns, etc., Boston 
Humus is far more valuable than ordinary fertiizers because it per- 
manently enriches the soil. 


Write for valuable book, “Soil Enrichment with Boston Humus” 


Prices of Boston Humus—s bags for $5.00, $12.00 per ton, $4.00 
ae per cubic yard. Trial bag at $1.00 will prove its value as bedding. 
Buy direct from 


BOST ON FERTILIZER CO., 4 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


95 AND UPWARD 


SENT ON TRIAL 


~ AMERICAN 


CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


Thousands In Use fefaction 


our investigating our wonderful offer to 
urnish a new, well made, easy run- 
ping, easily cleaned, perfect skimming separator for only $15.95. Skims one 
of milk a minute, warm orcold. Makes thick or thin cream, Diffe rent pom 

e bow 


i. this picture, which illustrates our low priced large capacity machines. 
a sanitary marvel and embodies al! our latest improvements. 


Our Twenty-Year Guarantee Protects You 


Our wonderfully low prices and high quality on all sizes and generous terms of 
@ial will astonish you. Whether your dairy is large or small, or if you have an o/d separator of any 
make you wish fo beng y= a do not fail to get our great offer. Our richly illustrated catalog, ser? /ree 
of charge on request, is the most complete, elaborate and expensive book on Cream Separators issueti by 
| any concern in the world. epi nted orders filled from Western points. Write today for our catalog 
: = see for yourself what a big money saving proposition we will make you, Address, 


“the 


ae of roof is 
rust on 


Farmer or Farmers 
Son 


with rig in every County to intro- 
duce aad wll and Veter Cures Roofs 


from 8 to 5 years, Write today for Free Booklet 
telling all about Purcell High Standard Paints. 
PURCELL PAINT MFG. CO., Box 9, Elyria, Ohio 


acess and want man in your Write us, 


Shores-Mueller Co.,Dept.10, Cedar Rapids,iowa 


i 
Growers Organize Sales Agency 
D. H. LANDIS, LANCASTER COUNTY, PA 


The. tobacco growers of Lancaster 
county, Pa, assembled at Lancaster 
last week Wednesday, entered into a 
pact whereby they intend to handle a 
large part of the tobacco output of 
the county themselves. The organi- 
zation proposes to improve the to- 
bacco, its packing and marketing 
methods, and primarily secure more 
money for the farmer for his crop. 
As has been pointed out in this mag- 
azine several times in the recent past, 
R. L. Kimbrough of Winchester, Ky, 
has been active in the county working 
toward the formation of the present 
organization. 

Fully 1000 farmers and business 
men from all sections of Lancaster 
county attended the sessions. The 
meeting had been heralded far and 
wide and good sleighing and a fine 
day were favorable to the movement. 
The morning session was opened 
about 10 o'clock by Mr Kimbrough 
addressing the audience, stating the 
object of the meeting, and giving a 
review of his work here since January 


5. He answers a number of ques- 


tions which were asked him by the 


farmers, He. stated that ‘he desired 
this to be not his, but the tobacco 
growers’ meeting, and they were to 
appoint . officers for the meeting. 


Charles Hess of Quarryville was then 
elected temporary chairman and J. 
Harry Neff of Lancaster secretary. 

Mr Kimbrough then continued by 
stating that the Skiles warehouse on 
Duke street had been leased and that 
Mr Borngesser, a competent tobacco 
packer, was in charge of it, also that 
he has already received an offer of 16 
cents per pound for all of the associ- 
ation’s tobacco of good quality. He 
dwelt at length on the pecuniary ben- 
efits which the growers would derive 
by an organization of this kind and 
the folly of growing the tobacco at 
great expense and not expending any- 
thing for the purpose of marketing it 
to the best advantage. He admonished 
the farmers that in this new undér- 
taking all religious, political or petty 
differences must be eliminated. His 
aim and desire is to assist in organ- 
izing them for their own good, that 
he would remain with them in their 
service for as long or as short a pe- 
riod as they desired, or if they did not 
desire his services he would leave 
now. 


The principal speaker of the day 


was then introduced, Col Joel B. Fort 
of Adams, Tenn. Col Fort is an emi- 
nent lawyer and also a tobacco grow- 
er of that section, who has greatly as- 
sisted in organizing the tobacco grow- 
ers in the burley tobacco districts of 
Tennessee and Kentucky. Col Fort 
is a very entertaining lecturer, is an 
orator, and a fine type of southern 
gentlemen. He vividly pictured the 
conditions in the burley tobacco dis- 
tricts before and after they organ- 
ized, how the tobacco trust oppressed 
them, the pitiable condition of the 
growers, and contrasted it with their 
present greatly improved conditions, 
called attention to the many changed 
methods of doing- things at present 
compared with the past, the necessity 
of uniting in order to accomplish re- 
sults. He also showed how fruitless 
the efforts of the government have 
been in its effort to control the to- 
bacco trust. 

The afternoon session was opened 
by Mr Kimbrough giving additional 
information concerning the methods 
of financing the organization, al- 
though many minor details must be 
worked out whefi they are met with. 

When a grower delivers his crop of 


‘from 


tobacco to the assoeiation’s ware- 
house it will be weighed, a competent 
person will draw samples and class it 
according to its quality, and a price 
per pound is then given it, which is 
based on the association’s fixed price 
of tobacco of good quality. From the 
price placed on the grower's crop, 8 
cents per pound will be paid him in 
certificates of stock of the assdtia- 
tion and for the remainder he _ gets 
a warehouse certificate; these he can 
use as collateral in securing a loan 
when he needs money. ,The’ tobacco 
is then cased; sweated and marketed. 
When marketed, after deducting all 
items of expense, shrinkage, ete, half 
of the amount of profit will be paid 
the grower, and the other half will 
be added to a fund to be employed 
in financing future tobacco crops, By 
exercising good judgment when place 
ing the value on a crop, it is not 
likely that the crop could depreciate 
in value to such an extent that the 
association would be the loser. How- 
ever, should that occur the matter 
must be adjusted between the asso- 
ciation and the grower. The capital 
stock of the company will at present 
be $500,000, which will be increased 
time to time. Par value of 
stock is $1 per shfre. As will be 
seen by the manner of payment of 
the crop, if sufficient care is expe- 
rienced when classifying the crop any 
loss which may occur will fall on the 
grower of that crop and not on the 
association. Therefore, the stock is 
nonassessable. 

Application for-a -charter will be 
made in ‘Delaware. According to 
Mr Kimbrough’s estimate five years 
hence the capitalization of the asso- 
ciation will be $3,000,000, and the 
association price of good tobacco will 
be 15 cents per pound in the bale. 

The tobacco growers then effected 
an organization by electing members 
from each of the 41 townships of the 
country until 45 persons were elected, 
who are the preliminary advisory 
board. But, as many sections are 
not represented, additional ones will 
be elected.” Subscriptions for stock 
were then solicited and 1184 shares 
were subscribed and paid for. After 
adjournment the advisory board ofFr- 
ganized as follows: President, Dr 
J. Harry Pickle; vice-president, C. HL 
Habecker; secretary, S. R. Nissley; 


[To Page 31] 


Alfalfa for Chicken Mites—I have 
not had any bother at all with mites 
among my fowls this year. I think & 
is all due to the generous use of ak 
falfa. The hay is gathered very 
green—that is, when it is just coming 
in bloom, used freely in the nests 
and changed about once a weeks 
When the chicks are hatched theif 
coop is scattered freely with the hays 
Mites do not like alfalfa, and will not 
stay where it is used. I find the fowls 
do much better with plenty of fresit 
hay to pick over. In the winter We 
use baled alfalfa and usually have 
eggs. If this pays with the few fowls 


_I have, I am sure it would be a pay 


ing proposition where one had many 
One should buy bales of alfalfa early 
for winter use and keep them in the 
dark, for ‘they will stay fresh that 
way, also the fowls will do better 
than on stale stuff.—[{Mrs G. F. Wer 


When Cream Is Cooling the 1@ 
should always be removed from ti 
can, thus giving the animal odors a 
chance to escape. A clean, dry clom 
may be substituted .as a protection 
from flies and dust. No vegetable OF 
any substance having strong odors 
should be allowed close to the cream 
as such odors are readily absorbed« 
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Considers Cantaloups a Gamble 


J, W. KILLEN, KENT COUNTY, DEL 

- MUCH prefer to plant 
my cantaloups on land 
which has been 
cropped either with 
corn, sweet potatoes 
or clover. 
nearly always enough 

fertilizer left over 
from the first two crops mentioned 
to supply the general needs of the 
eantaloups. The clover not only does 
this, but puts a considerable quantity 
of humis in the soil. I aim to plant 
tetween April 15 and May 1, prefer- 
ably the former date in an ordinary 
season. This gives plenty of time for 
the fruit to mature for the early mar- 
Ket, which begins with us about the 
middle of August, 

The land is plowed and fitted prac- 
tically - the same as for corn and 
marked out 5 feet each way. In each 
hill a small shovelful of hog manure 
ig mixed with the soil or a small 
pandful of 2-8-5 or 2-8-10 fertilizer 
well spread and mixed, before the 
seeds are planted. Twelve seeds to 
the hill are dropped either with a 
gorn planter or by hand and covered 
with a hoe. I prefer to have these 
gill togther, so the young plants will 
yaise any crust that may form after 
rain. 

As soon as the young plants have 
developed rough leaves, I thin them 
to one, or at most, two to the hill. 
In my sandy soil I often plant canta- 
Joups in my peach orchards, especially 
the young ones. They do not inter- 
fere with the growth of the trees, and 
generally pay well on their expense 
ef cultivation of the orchard, Where- 
ever possible I cultivate both ways 
yntil the vines begin to run, As a 
general rule, two to four fruits are 
produced to the hill. 

Cantaloups are always a gamble 
crop with us. Sometimes they will 
produce $250 worth of fruit to the 
acre; other times $25 or even less. 
This may be due to unfavorable sea-- 
gon in one case, to blight in another, 
and to oversupply in a third. Our 
principal markets are Newark, N J, 
Brooklyn and Boston. The varieties 
that we find best ‘sale for are Netted 
Rock, Netted Gem and Eden Gem 
(Rocky Ford). With the cantaloup 
tis easy to vary type and size by 
a few years of gelection. This accounts 
for the globular and the oval forms 
@ such well-known fruits as the 
Rocky Ford. 


Growers Organize Sales Agency 


[From Page 30.] 
treasurer, S. F. Sweigart; general 
Manager, R. L. Kimbrough. 
Finance committee: Harry Deiter, 


Benjamin Young, J. J. Holtzhauer. 
Temporary board of directors or 
advisory committee: Dr J. Harry 
Pickle and Henry M. Herr of Miilers- 
Ville; Charles Hess, R. €. Collins, 
B. F. Rhoads of Quarryville; Albert 
Landis of East Lampeter; S. W. Geib 
of Ropho; Harry Deiter of Strasbu1 5; 
Martin Esbenshade of Lancaster; 
Jacob Frey of Ephrata; John H. 
tin of New Holland; M. L. Kreider of 
Strasburg; Newton Bushong of East 
Lampeter; Dr Ubil of Terre Hill; John 


There is: 


Balmer of Manheim; Ephraim Her- 
shey of Manheim; H. H. Minnich of 
Lititz; R. K. Cooper of Leacock; 
Holtzhauer of New Providence; Dr B. 
M. Winters of Goodville; _ Harry 
Snavely of Lancaster; H. C. Reinhold 
of East Petersburg; Samuel R. Nissley 
of Petersburg; William Seifert of 
Bowmansville; Howard E. Mowery of 
Providence; Henry Beamsderfer of 
Manheim; Barton Stover of East Earl; 
Lehman Shirk of Brownstown; C. L. 
Shank of Lancaster; J. B. Wise of 
Salunga; Benjamin Young of Wash- 
ingtonboro; H. S. Jacoby of Ephrat.; 
J. N. Lindeman of Washingtonboro; 
John Reynolds of Bird-in-Hand; Irvin 
E. Rhoads of Eden; S. 8S. Sweigart of 
Strasburg; Isaac Montgomery of 
Marysville; C. H. Habecker of Rohr- 
erstown; John R. Cassel of Manheim; 
Harry Resh and Emanuel Groff of 
Lancaster; Joseph Walker of Gap; 
Amaziah Gardner and Jacob Murry 
of Conestoga. 


Prominent Peach Producer 


After graduating from the Michigan 
agricultural 


in & 
Fulton spent 
two years get- 
ting practical 
experience along 
fruit and nurs- 
ery lines; first at 
Geneva, N 
and later at 
Rochester. Then 
he took charge 
of the fruit test- 
ing substation at 
South Haven in 
the Michigan 
fruit belt. Here 
he had excep- 
tional oppor- 
‘ tunity during 
Ss. H. FULTON three years to 
become familiar with the 1500 varie- 
ties of small and tree fruits then 
frown there. During his winters at 
this time he was employed in farmers’ 
institutes throughout Michigan. 

In 1901, shortly after his marriage 
he went to Georgia as state horticul- 
turist and had considerable experi- 
mental work in peach and melon 
districts of the state. He resigned to 
become assistant pomologist with the 
government. His work at that time 
was mainly in experimental cold stor- 
age and export shipment investigations 
with citrus and deciduous fruits. 

In 1904 he organized an orchard 
company and set out 40,000 peach, ap- 
ple and cherry treés in Morgan county, 
W Va. Three years later he resigned 
to take active management of these 
orchards. Here he has lived as mana- 
ger and treasurer of the company dur- 
ing the past seven years. The peach 
and the cherry trees have been bear- 
ing profitably for the last five years, 
and the apple trees have now reached 
bearing age also. At present he is in- 
terested with two brothers who are de- 
veloping _ another large orchard in 
West Virginia and one in Washington 
county, Md, just across the river. Dur- 
ing the past Aive years he has done 
considerable farmers’ institute work in 
West Virginia and Maryland. He is 
considered one of the best posted fruit 
growers of the United Stat» 


At Syraacuse, turnips 70c p_ bu, 
beets 50c, carrots’ 60c, potatoes duc, 
parsnips $1, rutabagas 60c, onions 
1.75, fowls d26 p lb, ducks 190, geese 
8e, eggs 35c p doz, apples 1@1.50 p 
bu, comb honey lic P lb, dressed 
pork 12%c, beef T@1i2c, lamb 12@ 
lic, timothy hay 17 p ton, rye straw 
mp canoes 12, alfalfa 16, new oats 48¢ 
p bu. 


college 


Long Island Cantaloup Patch 


Por the shore resorts and the summer residents many 
Long Island count on the cantaloup as one of their best 
bere the fruits can be marketed at such close range they 
Sale than those brought from a greater distance. 
eer because they are riper when picked, 


readier 
ia b 


gardeners on 
paying crops. 
always find a 
Their quality 
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Have You Heard 
The New Way Buy Mail 


See the Goods Before You Pay— 


Try Them 30 Days Before You Pay 
Everybody is talking about the new way to purchase 
direct, without paying a penny down, or even making a 
deposit, Thirty-three factories cut the cost to save you 
money—show you their products in one big catalog—give 
you a chance to see what you are getting before you risk a 
cent. I want to send you this surprising book, illustrated 
colors, and explain to you our selling plan. 
will i article listed in this U: 
» | sted in thie United Factories book 


NO C. 0. D.—NO DEPOSIT—NO PAPERS TO SIGH 


Just write for the catalog—find out about our plan—order what 
you want. We don’t die notions or novelties, groceries 
or dry ,. but we can furnish any of the products we make 
ata you extraordinary We take 
all risk—bear all expense if no sale. Write 
: for the book—see what 


) 
Big Free Book 

! Describes the 

Products of 33 
Big Factories 


Y 
| 


The United 
Clevelany Ca 


We Lead on 
METAL READY 


+ | Roofing Prices & 


UNITO CREAM 
We offer a complete 


Chick Brooder, 
both for $9.45. 


incubator 


We can positively save you 
¢ AES You Pay | money—give you the most 
Incubator | Teliable roofing made. We 
capacity | is of Cal. allow you to 
save itscost ina year. with gsivan- lif you wish to do so, before 
Skims close, runs Safe * iyou pay us a cent. Write 


| 
oofin 
catalog and welt Board. 


This Unito Cultivator 


easy, easy,to clean 
and keep clean. Try 
any size you want 
days before ven 
ay. pare it 
Fquality with any 
parator at any 


$2095 
Write for Catalog | (J 39° 


Paint Before You Pay 


This is one of the most 


useful of 
us! 
splendid quality. Try 


&®. examine the work 
¥ [) wil do before you 
gend us one cen 


Galton 


30 Days Before You Pay 
recommend yor the ew 
the latest styles—give you a chance to 
prove our you pay 


odds 
est farm engine ever of- 


WIRE FENCE 


Fill out the Coupon , 


Learn about the new way to buy by mail. See 
what these 33 factories have to offer—and remem- 
ber that whatever you want you don’t have VE 


goods—tried them 30 days and put your 
Fill out the 


DEG 


O. K. on the quality. 
coupon—send it today. 


GEO. A. BOTTGER, Pres. 


THE UNITED FACTORIES CO. OK me 
1418 Factories Bidg., Cleveland, 0, Mr 


TS—A Winner 


Labyrinth Keyless Padiock. Works 
like a safe, operated in the dark as 
easily es in Every combi- 
nation different. Used on henhouse, 
cellar door, barn door, corn crib, re- 
frigerator, automobile, gym locker, 
mail box—a hundred places. 


AGE 


he ‘ 


Clean Milk 


By 8. D. BELCHER, M. D. 


In this book the author sets forth practical 
methods for the exclusion of bacteria from milk, 
and how to prevent contamination of milk from 
the stable to the consumer. lustrated. _ Sz? 

146 pages. $1.00 


Judd Co 
315 Sud New York 


inches. 146 pages. Cloth 
quick for territory, terms and can- 
wassing sample if you mean business, 
WHOMAS KEYLESS LOCK co. 
9646 West Strest, Dayton, Obie 
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1 Write for Cuts 
you are tn to 26 
See how Unito Paint 7%. the market for | inches 
goes on, get your bugsy. We 
opinion. LAN can eave you $10 
$35. Test one 
A ove it allowing you 
4 » try It 30 days before 
penny. Style shown y 4 
if want a 
up ther sizes up to 12h. p. Same terms. 
| 
<< 


I am proud of it! It is the 
best buggy book ever issued, and 
I want you to have it. It telle how my 
buggies are built, how they are 
Mustrates finished “‘jobs’’ in rs, etc.; 
best of all, it proves that when you buy & 
BOHON “BLUE GRASS'’ BUGGY, you 


SAVE $25 TO $50 
Sold direct from my factory — no dealer, 
profits 
explained in this book, to- 
gether with my 30-day free 
road trial offer, etc. So 
send for the book TODAY. 


T. BOHON 


Magnificen 


All parts of the Provinces of, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, heave produced wonderful 
elds of Wheat, Oats, Barley and | 
- Wheat graded from Contract 
) 1 Hard, weighed heavy and 
yielded from 20 to 45 bushels 
Per acre; 22 wshels was about the 
tal average. Mixed Farming may be Wf 
considered fully as profitable an industry as 
grain raising. The excelicnt grasses ful'of 
J gutrition, are the only food required either 
for beef or dairy purposes. In 1912. at Chi- 
cago, Western Canada carried off the 
Champtonship for beef steer. Good 
VY schools, markets convenient, climate excel 
lent. For tae homesteeder, the man who 
wishes to farm extensively, or the investor, | 
offers the biggest opportunity \ 
of any piace on tho continent. 


OR 
| NOTHING 


WHY PAY FOR GASOLINE 
WHEN WIND IS FREE! 
Get @ Big; Heavy, Powerful, 
[Light Rusning, Double Geared 


WANS 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


STOVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
200 Samson Avenue. FREEPORT, 


years; save 


rs for many ; 
10,000 high lifts ; save repair bills. 


ELECTRIC 
Steel Wheels 


Electric Wheel Co., 
2 Bie St., Quincy, lit. 


WANTED: Honest Ener- 
= in every county to sell our big 
getic Men line of goods ditect to farmers. 
PERIENCE NOT NECESSARY. Wefally inatrnct | 
you. Farmers, rers, mechanics, or any men willing 
to work can make 


$1000 to $3000 a Year 


handling our big sellers. Exclusive territory given. We 
farnish you the capital; you furnish the team to carry 
the goods. Be your own boss in a pleasant, permanent 
and profitable business. Write at once for full particu- 
lars giving age and occu pation. 


THE DUOFORM CO., Dept 5, NORTH JAVA, N. Y. 


Clover After Wheat or Oats 


W. 


SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA 

HOSE farmers who 
spent a sum of money 
for clover seed last 
spring and failed to get 
a stand are most likely 
to be a little discour- 
aged. This failure is 
somewhat unfortunate to 
I sowed some seed in this 


some of us. 


same manner and got poor results. 
One of our experiment stations has 
for some three or four years tried 
sowing clover alone at different times 
during the growing season from the 
latter part of April to as late as 
is ptember, making a seeding every 


three or four weeks. 

The midsummer seedings proved to 
be more satisfactory than those made 
either earlier or later. These seedings 
seem -to indicate that when made in 
July or early in August they are most 
likely to succeed, and on an average 
we may expect to get satisfactory re- 
sults from seeding clovers at any time 
when a good seed bed can be pre- 
pared after wheat or oats are harvest- 
ed and before August 15. I sowed a 
five-acre piece in 1908S to clover the 
first week in August, and I have never 
seen an evener stand of clover any- 
where. The conditions that summer 


seemed to be just right for the ex- 
periment, 

Wheat and oats stubble ground 
should be thoroughly double disked 


and harrowed. The earlier the first 
working of the ground the better, as 
it destroys the weeds and thus pre- 
serves the moisture sufficient to start- 
ing the clover. The-disking will cut 
up the stubble weeds and other ele- 
ments and mix them with the surface 
soil, and if properly done, you will 
have a seed bed that will fill the re- 
quirements for sowing the clover. The 
clover should be sown at an opportu; 


nity when weather conditions are 
right or as nearly right as possible, 
when the soil is moist and after, 
rather than before, a rain, so as to 


avoid crusting of the surface soil. The 
seed may be sown broadcast and har- 
rowed in with a light, smooth har- 
row. However, where a regular seed 
drill is in operation or can be pro- 
cured, it is undoubtedly the best prac- 
tice to use a drill for this work. 


Gov’nor Champions Farm Finance 
REMARKABLE MESSAGE FROM GOV GLYNN 


TO THE NEW YORK LEGISLATURE THIS 

WEEK. 

The message which Martin H. Glynn 
sent to the New York legislature 


Monday afternoon of this week is the 
ablest state paper, from a nonpolitical 
and nonpartisan economic standpoint, 
that has been delivered in many a 
day. The governor shows that during 
the past 10 years, right in the Empire 
state, which has the best markets in 
the world for farm produce, rural 
population has barely held its own, 
the number of farms has decreased 
5%, the area of improved farms de- 
creased in the same proportion, corn, 
oats, buckwheat, hay and forage have 
each decreased 2% in area, wheat 48%, 
barley 28%, rye 26%, while potatoes 
have barely held their ow in area. Yet 
since 1900 the price of potatoes in- 
creased 56%, flour 35%, eggs 41%, corn- 
meal 60%, butter 40%. 

“The law of supply and demand has 
inexorably enforced itself. We must 
turn our attention for a time from 


the industries that have drained our 
farms to the farms which must feed 
our industries.’”’ The governor then 
recommends a system of agricultural 
credit along the lines whith Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist originated and has 
championed so earnestly The gov- 


ernor 
“There is no politics in. what I sug- 


Sayvs: 


gest; all three parties are committed 
to it by their national and state plat- 
forms. There is no trace of class leg- 
islation in it. It is not a system to 
help farmers who do not need help. 
They can help themselves It isa 
system to assist farmers who need 


assistance. Itis a system to help small 
holders of land acquire more land. 
It is a system to help the man with 
a little money secure a farm. The 
way to make a people collectively the 
masters of the world is to make them 
individually masters of a few feet of 
earth. 

“The easiest way to possession of 
land is through the long time loan. 
The long time loan gives the advan- 


tage of compound interest to the 
debtor instead of the creditor. 

“It enables the borrower to pay his 
principal on the installment plan so 
that the burden is scarcely felt. It 
is a forced system of saving which, 
drop by drop, will wear away the dis- 
heartening rock of the farmers’ in- 
debtedness, It makes the farmer the 
master instead of the slave of his 
mortgage.” 


Support for Mississippi Spillway 


Tremendous interest has been cre- 
ated throughout the country by the 


descriptive article on the spillway and 
flood control in this paper February 
21. “American Agriculturist scooped 
the whole United States, in making 
public the first comprehensive story 
of what bids fair to be the greatest 
and most beneficial enginering work 
of the century,” writes the editor of 
one of the biggest newspapers, 

The press generally is beginning to 
give the attention to this subject 
which its importance deserves. It 
takes time for so simple but compre- 
hensive a proposition to be fully 
grasped. 

The New York state drainage asso- 
ciation of Ithaca has adopted strong 
resolutions in favor of bill 8199 now 
before congress, dealing with flood 


control, drainage, etc.—[E. O. Fippin, 
Secretary New York State Drainage 
Association, Ithaca, N. Y. 


CARROLL LIVINGSTON RIKER 
to DYER BILL HR. 4296. 25, 


— = 


First Section of Spillway Planned 


This picture shows the first section 
of Riker’s spillway for the Mississippi 


river. The little cut in the upper 
right-hand corner affords a key to 
the course of the spillway its whole 
length from Cairo to the Gulf. No ex- 


cavating will be required except for the 
embankments, as the flood waters flow 
over the surface of the ground. This 
first section passes through an area 
whieh is now largely worthless swamp, 
more or less covered with timber. 


Food Products Freely Supplied 
H. WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0 


Farmers are busy now taking care 
of live stock and reading what is pub- 
lished about political matters. There 
are so many kindsgof politics now, so 
many would-be leaders. A great deal 
of plowing of sod and stubble ground 
has been done in some sections. The 
scarcity of good farm help has caused 
some farmérs to plow in winter time 
in order to not be pushed so much in 
the spring time, thus saving the 
strength of the horses. 

The potato crop was better than 
reported. They have been freely 
offered at 85 cents a bushel. Many 
Sweet potatoes are on the market at 


American Agriculturigg 


$3 a barrel. There is so much @ 
parsnips, turnips, carrots, cauliflowgs 
cabbage and egg plant on the market 
that the demand for potatoes is ng 
great. Many kinds of vegetablés and 
fruits are on the markets which, with 
beans and low-priced bread and the 
cheaper cuts of meats, make it pog. 
sible to cheapen living much belo» 
the common average. The hens haye 
begun to lay more plentifully of late 
and prices have been reduced to 9 
and 3O cents a dozen 

There is considerable feeling with 
regard to the new law of assessing 
personal property in Ohio. The ag 
sessors are now appointed instead of 
being elected by the voters. Farmers 
do not have much voice in law mak. 
ing; neither do they violate many 
laws. 


City Boys’ Chances Not So Good 


If the country boy has a better chante 
of success in life than the city boy. 
why?—IE. E. White. 

Farm life gives boys and girlg q@ 
training and experience that the city- 


bred lack. Farm youth learn to dp 
all kinds of work, using their hands 
as well as their eyes. If ‘to this is 
added suitable education in schoo} 
and college, a larger number out of 
every 1000 country-bred. youth wif} 


prosper than is the case with an equa] 
number of city youth. Experience for 
some generations warrants this judg- 
ment. 


Ohio Farm Notes 
I. E. TWEED, BROWN COUNTY, 0 

Farmers are taking renewed inter- 
est in the growing of clovers and ree 
juvenation of a soil which past prac- 
tices so ruthlessly robbed. In this 
upbuilding a new disk grass seeder 
which puts seed in and not on the 
soil as heretofore has been intro- 
duced, Another indirect improve- 
ment is the pasturing of lIess live 
stock, thus allowing more vegetation 
to go down on land. 

Ninety per cent of the 1913 tobacco 
crop has been sold, practically all te 
factories, at prices ranging from $8 
to $16 a hundred pounds for crop lots, 
the same being sold on the various 
loose leaf markets at auction by the 
basket. The general average price ig 
approximately $12.50. Encouraged by 
fairly satisfactory prices, arrange: 
ments are being made for the growth 
of a large crop the present year. At 
this early period plant beds are being 
made and tobacco land is bejng 
plowed. 

Farmers were never farther along 
with their work at this time of year, 
some even fearing they will have 
nothing to do when spring comes 
Much plowing has been done, manure 
has been hauled and spread, fences 
have been built, a limited amount of 
lumbering has been done, many have 
cut wood enough to last a year, some 
grass and clover seed have been sown 
and the somewhat unseasonable sight 
of moving vans may be seen on high- 
ways almost any day. Public sales 
are quite numerous, the great scarcity 
of live stock adding much zest to the 
same. 

The leading social agitation is im 
regard to the improvement of public 
roads, the outcome, no doubt, of the 
sentiment created by the 80,000 auto- 
mobile owners in the state and the 
80,000 more who expect to own ma 
chines in the near future. Another 
noteworthy matter is the organization 
of many mothers’ clubs, the sams 
usually meeting at local schoolhouses. 

There is considerable trading @ 
live stock and values average high as 
compared with recent years, but low 
indeed as compared with values Ii 
other vocations. The demand fF 
good draft mares continues unabated, 
the same selling at $200 to $500 for 
grade stock. Cattle range from $3 
$7 according to quality. Many Obie 
farmers go to Kentucky and buy Ca 
tle at the various county seats @& 
“court day,” which comes once & 
month and at which time thousands 
of cattle and many other commodities 
are brought to market in true ol 
fashioned southern style. 
arrivals in spring pigs are now 68 
hand and demanding fostering attel- 
tion and thousands of lambkins ae 
playfully greeting. their attendants. 

’ Wheat is selling at 90 cents, Com 
75 cents, oats 40 cents, clover seed 

to $8, timothy seed $3 to $4 a bushel 
Apples, potatoes and beans are being 
shipped in. Hay is selling at eat 
$16 and straw at $6 to $8 a ton bal r 
and at some $2 a ton less when pee 
loose. Butter is worth 30 cents = 
poultry 15 cents a pound. Eggs 
25 cents per dozen. Farm hands are 
being engaged for the season at : 
to $35 a month with board and ua 


concessions or about the same wae 
out board, the latter usually bere 
married men who are furnis 


house, ete, in lieu of board. 


Funny pictures, “City Willie os the 
Farm,” begin next week. 


VABUGGYBARGAINS | FARM FO] K 
| 
RECORD) 7 C/OPS in all\ 
: Ss” Western Canada’ | 
| 
| 
8. Crawtord, 
901 E. Genesee Street, 
) 
NOW! 
\ THE SPULWAY AND RAMUEICATIONS 
TRAVELING. 
SALESMEN 
EARN $1000 TO $5000 A YEAR | 
Chicago New York Kanens City San Franciece 
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WHAT PEOPLE 


Borrowing Money on Land 
Martin H. Glynn, governor of New 
York, in his message to the legisla- 
ture this week, makes very clear the 
penefits of farm finance. His words 

should sink deep into every mind: 


The legislature can institute a sys- 
em of agricultural credit which will 


~~ 


al the farmers of New York $24,000,- - 


900 if present $100,000,000 farm mort- 
gages are converted into 10-year 
amortization loans, and $82,000,000 if 
converted into 50-year amortization loans, 
whereby they can borrow money on 
their land and pay it back in install- 
ments at easy rates of interest. : 
For a thousand dollar loan at 6% for 50 
years, a German farmer pays $63.44 
annually, or only $3.44 over the inter- 
est. But these small additional sums, 
insignificant to an American farmer, 


out the debt. 
ke $1000 at 6% for 10 


For a loan of 
vars an American farmer pays $600 
jnterest and the principal at the end 
of the term, or $1600 all told. If the 
European system were availiable 
would pay $135.86 each year. During 
the 10 years he would pay only $1358.68, 
or $241.32 less than_under our present 
system: YET HIS DEBT WOULD BE 
COMPLETELY PAID. Instead of hav- 
ing a large indebtedness to meet at the 
maturity of his loan and running the 
risk of foreclosure through hard times 
or failure of crops, he pays in install- 
ments and has no greater burden to 
pear at the end than at the beginning 
ef his loan. Not only will the intro- 
duction of this system reduce the weight 
of existing mortgages, but by placing 
capital within easy reach of New York’s 
farmers it will have the effect of stimu- 
lating the agriculture of the state in all 
its branches. 


Farm 


The joint subcommittee in rural 
credits of the United States senate 
and house of representatives extended 
a formal and special invitation to Her- 
pert Myrick, president of Orange Judd 
before it this 


company, to appear 
week. At this hearing President 
Myrick set forth in detail hts views 


on the whole subject of farm finance. 
His plan is familar to all readers of 
this periodical, which has been work- 
ing successfully to put them into ef- 
fect. His book, Co-operative Finance, 
also covers the subject. 


Seymour Van Santvoord has just 
been appointed to the state public 
gervice commission by Gov Glynn. Mr 
Yan Santvoord is a business*man of 
lawyer-like training who has achieved 
@istinction by the successful manner 
ii which he regenerated the Waiter 
A Wood agricultural implement bus- 
iness. 


New Departure in Schooling 


The new law in ‘Massachusetts 
(Chapter 575, acts of 1913), authorizes 
the selectmen of towns or city councils 
to furnish lunches to pupils in the 
public schools, free or at not exceeding 
cost, provided the plan is accepted by 
@ majority of the votes cast at any 
fegular election by the people. This 
matter comes before some of the town 
meetings next week, 

Never furnish lunches free to public 
school pupils, but it is a gocd plan for 
each school to prepare and serve the 
lunch for the pu pils. The preparation, 
service and cleaning up after such 
lunches should be made a part of the 
school work, This can be applied in 
an elementary way even in the lowest 
grades and rural schools, while it may 
be carried out in a more advanced 
manner through the higher grades and 
through the high schools. 

Arithmetic can be correlated with 
thé cost, quantities service and waste of 
feed. Physiology, hygiene and health 
will be more interesting if taught in 
this connection. The union of eye, 
Mind and hand can be brought about 
by manual training in the preparation 
and serving of food. 

This experience will be even more 
important as a means of developing a 
love of work, executive ability and a 
KMack of doing things thoroughly, 
Giickly and well: This method will 
Supply a valuable training and expe- 
Hence’in practical labor, in organiza- 
tion and in efficient manual work. The 
Sbsence of anything of this kind in the 


Schools often influences youth away . 


: m honest work instead of making 
more eager for vigorous en- 
Poca Opportunity is thus afforded to 
ara every boy girl experience 
@ training in the science and 
of home economics, for 
well as girls hould 

this course, including the 
Add dishes, the “clearing up” after 
into oe and serving, and an insight 
bere hrift. Indeed the idea can*be so 
cob aig Out as to develop enthusiastic 
fen between different schools and 
of — towns in thé proper feeding 
ay pils at the least expense. In these 
ever the public purse furnishes 
wast, “hie used in the schools, the 
© °¥ pupils of their pens, pencils, 


paper and other supplies is often times 
nothing less than sinful. Right m@th- 
ods of conserving and utilizing school 
supplies, as well as food materials, 
should be taught. Let us inculcate 
thrift with capacity to do. 

It is feasible to carry out this policy 
in a way that will tremendously bene- 
fit the development of children in 
health, strength and efficiency of char- 
acter, will, energy, originality, thrift, 
industry, hand and eye. Incidently, 
vast sums of money will be saved to 
taxpayers. To have school lunches 
prepared and served by hired help, 
will be to rob the children of a price- 
less opportunity for educative expe- 
rience, while adding enormously to 
schoo] taxes. So to do would be social 
waste and economic thriftlessness. 

We learn to do by doing. What the 


public schools need is to combine more i 


doing with their book ‘learning.’ Thus 
will be encouraged the best “culture” 
as well as the best development of the 
pupil as an individual, firm of purpose, 
capable of doing well their work with 
hand, eye, mind and soul. 


Our Legal Adviser 
Son's Interest—G. B., New York: 
Two brothers were left certain real es- 
tate by an ancestor. The father of the 
Lrothers purchased the interest of one 
while the other was a minor. The 
minor has been of age for some time, 
but his father refuses to give him any 
share of the property. What can be 
done? Apparently the son has as much 
interest in the property as his father, 
can sell his interest if he so desires 
and can demand an accounting for his 
share of the rerits and profits since his 

father has been in possession. 


Realty, Personalty—Inquirer, New 
York: Machinery in a factory or mill 
permanently attached to the founda- 
tions, also the same or other things 
so bolted or screwed to a building as 
to constitute an integral part of it are 
classed as belonging to the real estate 
for purposes of taxation. All other 
property than land and the crops or 
buildings thereon are considered per- 
sonal property, including stocks, 
bonds, etc. All mechandise, stock in 
trade and other persona! property are 
liable to taxation. This is the rule in 
nearly all states. 


West Virginia Farm News 

The college of agriculture last week 
issued a warning to stock breeders 
against paying exorbitant prices for 
stallions and jacks. As the horse 
breeding season approaches many 
horse dealers of the middle west are 
shipping stallions and jacks into the 
state to be used for breeding purposes. 
Some promoters are organizing com- 
panies in the various farming com- 
munities to sell these animals. In 
many cases $2000 to $3000 is asked for 
a stallion, and, $1200 to $1800 for a 
jack. The college declares that first- 
class imported stallions may be pur- 
chased readily at from $1200 to $1800, 
and home-bred animals from 3800 to 
$1200, while jacks should sell at from 
$600 to $1200. 

Timber land owners and lumbermen 
of the central part of the state met at 
Elkins recently and organized the 
central West Virginia protective asso- 
ciation to co-operate with the state 
and the national governments in pro- 
tecting the forests from fire. Members 
of the association will be assessed 1 
cent an atre; which will raise a fund 
of about $10,000 each year. It is be- 
lieved at least 1,000,000 acres will be 
represented in the association. 

If Gov Hatfield calls a special ses- 
sion of the legislative he will be asked 
to incorporate in the call a new game 
law for protection of birds. It is said 
great damage is being done by insects 
as a result of killing birds. State 
Game Warden Viquesney will urge 
the enactment of a new law. He will 
be backed by petitions containing 
thousands of names of farmers, hunt- 
ers, sportsmen and others, 

The eastern panhandle fair has 


-been incorporated by the secretary of 


state with $50,000 capital stock to 
give fairs at Martinsburg. The incor- 
porators are George Ryneal, Jr, Max 
Robinson, A. C. McIntyre, Grey Silver 
and C. W. Siebert, al of Martinsburg. 
The fair will be an eastern panhandle 
affair, residents of the various 
counties of that section having 
subscribed to the stock. Located in 
the midst of the state's great fruit belt 
it promises to become one of the big- 
gest fairs in the state. 

H. E. Williams, state commissioner 
of agriculture, is compiling a list of 
agricultural lands for sale in the state. 
It is his purpose to co-operate with 
real estate agents and dealers, and 
wherever possible to make the sales, 
either direct or through them. This 
is being done in compliance with the 
provisions of the law creating the of- 
fice and appropriating mé@ney for this 
purpose. 

According to statistics compiled by 
the Baltimore and Ohio railroad 
Hardy county is becoming one of the 
most important fruit sections of the 
east. The figures show that in 25 of 
the leading orchards there are 153,000 
fruit trees, 79,300 in bearing. These 
seem likely to bear a second crop this 


year. Among the larger orchards are 
those of the Moorefield nursery and 
erchard company, with 35,000 trees, 
8000 in bearing; the Branch mountain 
orchard company with 17,000 trees, 
8000 in bearing; the A. W. Harper or- 
chard with 15,000, of which 10,000 are 
bearing; the Bean settlement and the 
Bean Brothers’ orchards with 18,000 
trees, 17,000 in bearing, and numerous 
other tracts’ which contain 1000 to 
3000 bearing trees. 

In the circuit court at Martinsburg 
Judge Woods granted an injunction 
restraining E, D. Sanderson, director 


of the state experiment station; S. H. 
Fulton, state crop pest commissioner; 
W. E. Ramsey, state entomologist, and 
T. P. Hansberger, state orchard in- 
spector, from entering the premises 
of Willis Busey and destroying the 
cedar trees in accordance with the 
cedar rust law. Mr Hansberger and 
four assistants destroyed 500 cedar 
trees on Mr Busey’s farm, and were 
arrested and held to the grand jury 
for trespass and damage, The in- 
junction proceedings are to determine 
the legality of the law permitting state 
officers to destroy cedar trees. 


One coffee drinker writes : 


seems to work like magic.” 


roasted and skilfully blended. 
nerve disturbance. 


spoonful stirred in a cup of hot 
30c and 50c tins. 


“Beats Coffee” 


Many a man and woman with coffee troubles has found that 
Postuni is a sure and pleasant way back to health. 


“I want to tell my experience with Postum. I was a great coffee 
drinker, and when | was so bad with stomach and nerve trouble I 
was advised to stop coffee and try Postum. I did, and grew to like 
it so well that it was no effort to pass coffee by. 


“I often make myself a cup of Postum before going to bed and it © 


POSTUM 


is a pure food-drink made of wheat and a small proportion of molasses— 
. it is absolutely free from the coffee drugs, 
caffeine and tannin—common causes of heart, stomach, liver, kidney and 


Some people marvel at the benefits from leaving off coffee and using 
Postum, but there is nothing marvelous about it—only common sense. 
Postum now comes in two forms : 

Regular Postum—amust be boiled. 
Instant Postum—a soluble powder, requires ao boiling. A 
water makes a delicious beverage instantly. 


The cost per cup of both kinds is about the same. 


“There’s a Reason” for POSTUM 


. Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 


(Name given upon request.) 


15¢ and 25c packages. 


—sold by Grocers everywhere. 


aint in Quantity 
Fences. ‘‘None Better’’ than our Thomp ! 
gallons, half barrels and barrels—keeps indefinitely—bulk prices save you 


money. Tell us what you want to paint and get a free color card. 
Don’t buy paint until you get our prices. 


THOMPSON & CO. ,,,a7¢5c2iS*7,.. N.S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


direct from factory to you. We 
manufacture special paints for eve 

purpose — House, Barn, Root 
de-Paints. Sold in 5, 10 
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Early Hatched Pullets 

F. W. KAZMEIER, ORANGE COUNTY, N Y¥ 

One thing often emphasized in the 
agricultural papers is that for win- 
ter eggs one must have early hatched 
pullets. I have found this to be true 
year after year, with no exceptions. 
Experiment stations one and all agree 
in this respect, as do also practical 
poultrymen. To prove this’ thing 
beyond a doubt, I give the records of 
five days’ egg laying of early hatched 
and late hatched White Orpington 
pullets. 

The same number, 80, were in each 
pen, fed exactly *~ the same, and 
housed under practically the same 
conditions. The early hatched pullets 
were hatched in the beginning of 
April, the late hatched pullets in the 
beginning of June. They were all 
raised ponder 


lively pace for others to follow. They 
won the silver cup for January by lay- 
ing 221 eggs and averaged 43 eggs a 
hen for December and January. Al- 
most all of the other foreign pens 
have been otftt of condition, and suf- 
fered greatly because of the change 
in climate, 

The total eggs for January was 10,- 


520. This makes the grand total 17,- 
312. The average for the first two 
months is 16.68 eggs a hen. Single 


Comb Rhode Island Reds from Mis- 
souri won second place for the month 
with a record of 205 eggs 

One thing is certain, the White 
Wyandottes have proved themselves 
consistent layers. Each year for three 
years they have been among the lead- 
ers. The worst objection found with 
them is that their eggs run low in 
fertility and are not of a uniform 


the same con- 
ditions. If ei- 
ther flock was 
fed better 
than the other 
it was the late 
hatched stock. 
So they were 
identical in ev- 
ery respect ex- 
cept in time of 
hatching. 


Here is their 
ege record: 
The Fate 


hatched stock 
laid 10 eggs in 
the eight days 
between Janu- 
eary 1 and 9, 
this year. The 
early hatched 
pullets laid 
during this 
time 30, 34, 35, 
32, 32, 31, 2, 


?7, a total of 


260 eggs. The 
early hatched 


pullets laid a 
total of 250 
more than the 
late hatched 
enes in the 
eight days. 
Eggs at that 
time were sell- 
ing for oO 
cents a dozen. The early hatched pul- 
lets laid $10.40 worth of eggs more in 
eight days than the late hatched 
pullets. They ate about the same 
amount of feed. Some days the late 
hatched flock ate more than the early 
hatched flock. 

The early hatched pullets, mated 
with a few good, vigorous cocks, will 
ao for breeders this spring, while it 
will be out of the question to use the 
late hatched ones for breeders, be- 
cause they are too immature, The 
above figures are absolutely correct, 
and ought to convince even the most 
skeptical that early hatched pullets 
are by far the best for winter layers. 
It certainly would pay for all farm- 
ers to hatch out at least half their 
layers early enough to get them ma- 
ture before winter sets in. 

For the American class, Plymouth 
Rock, Wyandotte and Rhode Island 
Red, likewise the English class, Or- 
pington, etc, I always hatch in largest 
number during March and April. For 
the lighter breeds, as in the Mediter- 
ranean class, Leghorn, Spanish Minor- 
«a, etc, I hatch out in April, May, 
and beginning of June. 


Lessons from Laying Contest 


PROF T. E. QUISENBERRY, MISSOURI 


as to the fancier. 


The fowls which won the prize and 
made the best record in the contest 
two years ago did not begin to lay 
until about theend of February. They 
then went to work in earnest and 
won over many pens which had gotten 
a good lead. The breeder of these 
fowls has a pen in this contest. Thé 
fowis have started to lay as in the first 
contest. These, or some other pen just 
now beginning to lay with a ven- 
g£eance, may win again. 

The English pen of Single Comb 


White Leghorn has a lead of 104 eggs: 


over its nearest competitor, and it 
looks as if the fowls mean to set a 


Prin Buff Cochin Cock 


As a farmer’s fow! the Cochin is not a brilliant succes. 
It is not an adept at earning its own living either as an in- 
sect catcher or an egg maker, Its docility and its large, 
size, however, commend it to the village resident_as well 
This bird, a en winner, is owned by 
E, A. Martin of Otsego county, N Y. 


size and:color. This condition is true, 
however, more to carelessness on the 
part of the breeder than to a fault of 
the variety. We have some strains 
which lay a large egg of uniform size 
and color, and up to the average in 
fertility; but White Wyandotte breed- 
ers, as a rule, have not given as much 
attention to the selection of eggs for 
hatching as they should, 

Orpingtons have alsé..been among 
the leaders each winter. They seem 
to be good winter layers, but lose in 
summer during the broody season. If 
the Orpington breeders wish to build 
up a good strain of layers, they had 
better eliminate the hens which are 


continually broody. ‘That is. if they 


have two hens of equal quality and 
fs) lays a few eggs and becomes 
broody, and lays a few more eggs, and 
becomes broody again, and the second 
hen does not show such a tendency 
to broodiness, I would prefer the eggs 
from the second hen for hatching pur- 
poses. I would also-much prefer to 
breed from a male from the second 
hen than from the first. 

Rhode Island Red fowls look as if 
they were going to do much better 
this year than in any previous year. 
The pen of Single Comb Buff Leghorn 
fowls among the leaders are full sis- 
ters. Three years ago the pen from 
which they were bred averaged about 
100 eggs. 3y careful selection and 
breeding for three years, they were 
bred up until the mother of these pul- 
lets and the entire pen from which 
she came averaged nearly 200 eggs a 
hen last year. 


Worth Consideration 


How can such results be obtained? 
How can Mr Barron and other experts 
in England and America breed up 
strains which will for three years in 
succession outstrip their competitors 
at the various contests, where they 
are submitted to the trap-nest_ test 
and all are put on an equal footing 
as far as housing, feed, care and man- 
agement are concerned? How can the 
Australian and New Zealand breed- 
ers make such marvelous records year 
after year? These are things which 
every breeder of poultry ought to con- 
sider. It is a noticeable fact that pens 
from the same breeders in each con- 
test maintain about the same average 
egg production. The breeding back 
makes the birds maintain about the 
same rate of production, no matter 
where they are being tried out. This 
holds true with both good and bad 
pens. 

When I mentioned “strain” and 
“breeding” and “selection” as the 
foundation of a flock of high egg pro- 
ducers in my reports two years ago, 
some “authorities” made light of such 
“nonsense.” They claimed that one 
could take almost any fowl, and by 
giving it the right feed and care, get 
as good results as the breeders who 
were leading in the egg laying con- 
tests. That is, they said there is noth- 
ing to “strain,” and that “breeding” is 
not the secret of egg production. Of 
course, we know that without the 
proper feed and care a hen will not 
lay many eggs, no matter what strain 
she is from or how good her breed- 
ing may be. But when a breeder can 
make a consistent record in laying 
contests year after year and iead all 
competitors, we will have to admit 
that he has a superior laying strain. 

What can we do to improve our 
flocks and build up an egg-laying 
strain? The hatching season is on, so 
I would advise poultrymen to bear 
these things in mind: 

1. It must be remembered that a 
chick with a strong constitution is 
better equipped for life than is a weak 
one. 2. Breed only from a male 
hatched from an egg laid by a high- 
laying hen. 3. Select the best laying 
hens to mate with the above male. 
4. Breed from early maturing pullets. 
5. Don’t. breed from hens continually 
going broody. 6. . Breed from the 
hens and pullets which lay in Novem- 
Ber, December and January. 

It is true the hen which has been 
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American 


NEVER Such Poult,, 
and Egg DEMAN) 


—before in poultry business. Shortags of 
beef, pork, mutton makes this Poultrymeps n’g 
bonanza year. Poultry profits high. But tse 


right tools—get full measure 


CYPHERS 


World’s Standard. Self-regulating; self-ven: 

Fireproof; insurable. Highest tilating, 

records for big; continuous : 

hatches. yphers Com- 

244- catalog and 
try gui “y 


efore 
vitally helpful ful ‘chapters. 
ress today. 


Cyphers Incubator Company 
Dept. 32 Buffalo, N. Y. 


HENS Farmers and Fances 
should get the FREE Pog 
TRY BOOK and Cat 

YO U R FA be by 
ell nown throug 
America, After 25 © You 
With Poultry. It tells 
to M ost From 


and Hens for Market or Show, contains Pictures 


30 Poultry Houses; tells cost to build: 
AMERICA’S LARGEST LINE OF INCUBA A TORS 
AND BROODERS—$2.25 to $48 each. Write today, 


Robert Essex Incubator Co., 93 Henry St., Buffalo, LE 


Tells why chicks die 


J. C. Reefer, the poultry expert of 
Main St., Kansas City, Mo., is giving away pee 
a valuable book entitled ‘White Diarrhoea gam 
How to Cure It.” This book contains scleniiay 
facts on white diarrhoea and tellg how to ‘Drayam 
a simple home solution that cures this ters 
disease over night and actually raises 98 per cent 
of every hatch. All poultry raisers should wie 
Mr. Reefer for one of these valuable FREE bode 


ILSON BROS. BONE CUTTERS, CLove 
CUTTERS GRINDING 

JON'T KEEP HENS UNLESS YOU CAN OWN THESE THREE 

WONDERFUL MACHINES. Hens cannot pay unless jou 

feed plenty of fresh, sweet cut green bone, = 

clover, with grit, shell and cracked grains. Doss 

pay to buy them—you must own the WILSON Mitt § 
Crown” BONE CUTTER, $6.50, ‘‘Gem’’ CLOVER 

Dealers or direct. Every 
rite today for complete Free Ills. k and prices 

WILSON BROS.. Dept. A-2 ay Pa. 


Greider’s Fine Cataiogus 
and calendar of pure-vred poultry for 1914, 
many pages of poultry facts, different breeds a 
natura! colors, 70 varicties illustrated end desorttel, 
Incubators and brooders, low price of stock ang 
for hatching. A perfect guide to all poultry ral 
Send 100 for this noted book. 


B. H. GREIDER, Box 55, Bheems, hy 


star INCUBATOR§$ 


hot air, complete in every way, 220s 
capacity, for sale $6 each. Well crag 
Cc. B. BROWN, WHITNEY POINT, 


NATURAL HEN INCUBATORS 


No freight to pay. Actual hen controls every 

fo lamps, ne expense, ne costly mistakes. Over 

sold. Thousands of testimonials. Agents wastell 
Free Catalog with Special intreductery Offer, 4 
WATURAL GEN INC. CO., Ste. H, Dept 80.Los Angeles, 


PFILE’S 65 Varieties 

ane ater Fow!ls, Farm 

2¢ for ny Valuable 

ecriptive Poultry Book for 1914. Writs 

Menry P file, Box 645, Freeport, 


LOOK! READ! and save mone. We hates 

big Stock of Apple, Pec 
Pear, Cherry and Pium trees, at 3c and up. Shade 
trees, Berry Plants, Roses, Shrubs, etc. Seed Com 
Potatoes and Oats. We at Moscow, 
have better facilities now to serve our patrons. Saa® 
tor Catalogue. ERNST NURSERIES, Box 18, Eaton, Oy 


leading varieties, 5 cents per ounce postpaid. Catala 
fre. W. A. ALLEN & SONS, GENEVA, oOHt0 


Black, ind 
Winner 1911 


“Mrs. 
Cla 
Winner 1911 


J. 


Clitten, Okis 
Wwoer 1918 


freight. 


esting 


hood. Get this book. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 147 


Write Me Today for My Big Free Book 
“Hatching Facts.” It Tells the Whole Story 


about these wonderful championship hatches—how Belle City owners 
everywhere are the Champion Poultry Raisers in their locality-—and 
how you can become the Champion Poultry Raiser in your neighbor- 
You'll get the greatest Incu- 
bator Bargain ever offered on an exact duplicate of the prize winning 


Eight Times World’s Champion Belle City 


The Incubators used by al! the World’s Cham: 
ment—by leadin; 
all over the world. 
ae the machines in act 
antee, 


Satisfy yourself. 


icultural Coll: 
nmy book I give you full Geseription, 
eolors—give you my 
and tell you why I can afford to 


. Write me personally for quick 


Winners—by the U.S. Gayern- 

eges—and over 276,000 leading poultry raisers 

roof and all particulars 
-Back 


send you an 8 Times World’s Champion 

Belle. City_Incubator for half or less than half what others my t you, and prepay the 

No one else can give you so much hatching value for so little money. 

I take all the risk. Send your name and address today and you'll ¢ ae Get the et the whole inter- 
President. 


Racine, Wis. 


Write For Big Free Boo), 
| ? 
| 
| 
= 
JVYORLDS Mouths’ 9nd Money. 
CUM "Fost Freight Preaid 


age 


Ut ugg 


ORS 
DERS 


lating, 


| 


AND 


Year's Experience with Poultry 
c. F. FOX, PENNSYLVANIA 

Ss. Brumbach & Sons, 
who a little more than 
@ year ago established 
@ poultry yard in 
Berks county, Pa, have 
furnished a statement 
of the first year’s bus- 
iness. It shows a net 
profit of $97.27, on a total investment 
for stock, feed and other expenses of 
$240.79. The expenses were as fol- 
lows: Twelve hens, 75 cents each, 99; 
% pullets at 60 cents each, $42; six 
eockerels, at 75 cents, $4.50; middlings 
and bran, $16.21; corn, $72.72; wheat, 
$87.13; oats, $7.69; buckwheat, $5.68; 
sunflower seed, $8.42; kafir corn, $6.43; 
oyster and sea shells, $2.91; meat 
seraps, $7.79; alfalfa, $1; grouhd bone, 
$295; eges, set and bought, $10.90; 
chicks bought, $6; total, $240.79. 

Following were the receipts: 670 
and 7-12 dozen eggs, $174.40; 47 hens, 
pullets and cockerels on hand, at 35 
cents each, $16.45; 79 hens, pullets 
and cockerels sold during year, $55.41; 
60 hens on hand at 75 cents, $37.50; 
65 pullets at 60 cents, $39; 14 cock- 
erels at 75 cents, $10.50; six cocks at 
7% cents, $4.50; total, $338. 

The firm allowed the same amount 
for the birds on both sides of the 
ledger, with the exception of those 
hatched ones which did not come up 
to the mark. These were listed at 
half price. 

The Brumbachs mix and prepare 
carefully all the feed themselves, The 
scratch feed is fed in a litter of 
straw, and this consists of cracked 
corn, a little whole corn, oats, wheat, 
buckwheat, kafir corn and sunflower 
seed. A dry mash is always kept be- 
fore the birds in a hopper. There is 
an abundant supply of fresh grit, 
crusped bones, ground oyster shells 
and other material also in hoppers, 
and a dusting box in every pen. Then 
there is a constant supply of fresh 
Water, and the pens are always kept 
clean, Another essential is green 
food; alfalfa, cabbage, sprouted oats, 
ete, are used, The Brumbach pens 
are of the closed pattern. They face 
east with large windows on that side. 
The dropping board system is used, 
and the well-arranged nests are read- 
ily accessible to the hens. 


Convenient Killing Device—In the 
killing of squabs the device shown 
is found 


herewith very convenient. 


Convenient Killing Device 
es means of hooks and strings and 
Sights, as shown, the birds are 


stretched somewhat, so perfect bleed- 
mg results, 


Success 


with Fireless Brooders— 
Last year, 


being short of brooders, or, 
—: not having any at all, I tried 
basteboard brooders without any 
ed and had very good luck. It isa 
roe ea work to tend them than 
me pasted brooders, at least during 
ke few days. It is necessary to 
. _the chicks to go in and get 

arm; after that the work is easier. 


INCUBATOR 
BROODER 


I think the chicks I raised looked bet- 
ter than those that had heat. It was 
very interesting” to me, as the idea 
was a new one to raise chicks with- 
out a brooder lamp.—[R. E. Webster. 


Rules for Chick Raising 


1. Start the brooder a day or sv 
before the incubator hatches, so as to 
regulate and thoroughly warm ll 
parts. 

2. Remove the chicks from the in- 
cubator when 12 to 24 hours old, or 
when dry and sprightly. Put them 
in a box containing some fine chaff. 
and cever with a cloth until they are 
about 36 hours old. 

3. Kill all the crippled and weak 
chicks. The growing period is so 
short it is not worth while to attemp: 
to raise them. 

4. Put all healthy chicks in the 
brooder when about 36 hours old. Do 
not putin so many as to crowd. Usually 
a brooder rated to hold 100 chicks 
will give much better results with 
about 60. 

5. After they have been in the 
brooder a little while to get accus- 
tomed it, give the chicks their first 
feed. This may be done by putting it 
on a paper in the front part of the 
brooder. 

6. The first feed should consist of 
either the yolks of hard-boiled eggs. 
or old dry bread soaked in milk, and 
allowed to drain before feeding. The 
infertile eggs or those that had weak 
germs, and taken from the machine 
during the first half of incubation, 
may be used. 

7. Do not feed much at first, but 
feed every three hours during the first 
week, beginning at 6 a m. 

8 After the second day ground 
grain or rolled oats may be gradually 
Substituted for eggs and soaked 
bread. A mixture similar to the fol- 
lowing may be used: Ground wheat 
two parts, ground corn and ground 
oats or beans one part each, beef 
scrap % to % part. 

9. Keep clean, fresh water before 
them at all times. 

10. Generally speaking, the tem- 
perature of the brooder should be 
kept at 90 to 95 degrees the first three 
or four days, then may be lowerei 
to 85 to 90 for the next 10 days. Af- 
ter this it will not be necessary to 
burn the lamp except at night unless 
the day is cold. 

11. However, watchfulness “and 
good judgment are usually better 
than a thermometer. When chicks 
are warm and comfortable they will 
be scattered beneath the hover; if 
cold they will huddle and crowd in 
the_corners, and if too hot they will 
huht the opening and spread their 
wings. 

12. Be very careful not to leave 
the lamp turned too high, as it al- 
ways crawls up afte: burning a lit- 
tle. See that it has plenty of air, as 
carelessness here may result in fire. 

13. If water is spilled on the floor, 
put in some more litter, as wet floors 
favor disease. 

14. If the weather is cold the 
chicks ¢an be kept in the brooder the 
first two days, then allowed to run 
through the small opening. After the 
third or fourth day the large open- 
ing may be used. If the weather is 
Warm enough, allow them to be out 
from the first day. 

15. Keep fine grit, gravel and oys- 
ter shell within reach at al! times. 

16. Clean the brooder thoroughly 
every week, and spray with some dis- 
infectant. ‘ 

17. When the chicks are six or 
seven weeks old, remove the brooder 
and put low roosts in the brooder 
house. 

18. Feed meat scrap, ground green 
bone, or any other form of animal 
food, together with green vegetables 
at least three times a week. A little 
every day is better. 

19. Always see that the chicks are 
comfortable and contented. They are 
usually fairly quiet if they are. 

20. It is very essential that care- 
ful attention be given smail things, 
as young chicks are very delicate, and 
carelessness will mean failure. 


\ 


—Builda Sanitary ‘WS 


Cow Stable 


Build one that will last all yourlife, your son’s life, your grand- 


son’s life and then be as good as new. 


A good concrete stable 


is practically indestructible. Requires no repairs, no painting; 


is rat-proof, 


fire-proof, tornado-proof, wear-and-tear-proof.. 


Best of all, the concrete stable is easily cleaned and looks clean. 
It can’t become soaked; cows can hardly slip on it; has no cracks 


for flies or disease. 


It is the most sanita 


stable; meets the en- 


* thusiastic approval of the dairy and milk inspectors everywhere. 
In the District of Columbia the government specifies that dairy 


floors be “properly concreted, guttered and drained.” 


These 


requirements are spreading rapidly. Concrete construction is 
practically a necessity for certified milk. 

A concrete stable is something that you are proud to show to 
everybody, official or friend. It reduces labor, saves the liquid 
manure. No other stable costs so little by the year. But in building 
such a satisfactory stable, be sure the material is right. Use 


THE GUARANTEED 
PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


which represents the high-water mark of quality. ‘Thorough burning, fine grind- 


ing, and correct aging make ALPHA an exceptional cement. Itis the product of 


22 years’ experience. 
barrel of ALI 


ourly inspections by our experts insure uniformity. 


Every 


PHA is guaranteed to more than meet the standards set by the 

American Society for Testing Materials and the Society of Civil Engineers. 
ALPHA Portland Cement was used in building the great Galveston Sea-Wall, 
the magnificent Pennsylvania Railroad Terminal at New York, the beautiful new 


Centr 


Park concrete roads, and in a long list of notable concrete scructgses, 


where cement had to meet the most exacting tests. 


The best cement is none too good when you are buildin 
Insist on having A 


experiments with cheap substitutes. 
Portland Cement. 


By specifying ALPHA 


for all time. Don’t risk 
‘LPHA, the Guaranteed 
you will be sure of satisfactory re- 


sults. The leading dealer in your town can furnish ALPHA, If he won’t, we will 


tell you of a dealer who will supply you. 


Mail the Coupon for Free Book 


It is simply wonderful what the farmer 
can build for himself with ALPHA Port- 
land Cement and a supply of sand and 
gravel or crushed stone. Send the at- 
tached coupon for a copy of the AL- 
PHA book entitled “Concrete in the 
Country.” Costs you nothing, and 


shows dozens of economical ways of 


improving your home and farm— 
directions for building floors, walks, 
steps, bins, troughs, tanks, posts, 


rollers, etc. 


Alpha Portland Cement Co. 


General Offices: Easton, Pa. 


Alpha Portland Cement Co., Easton, Pa. 
I am interested in concrete work and am thinking 

of building a ~~ 

I shall be glad to have a copy of your book on couctry 

concrete construction, also further information about 

ALPHA, the Guaranteed Portland Cement, 


Address 


A-M7 


MAKE YOUR OLD AUTO 
LOOK NEW FOR $6.50) 


Get the Original Ideal Package. A complete outfit of | 
15 articles for repainting and refinishing a Ford or | 
other car of similar size. Experience wnnecessary— | 
paint it today, use it tomorrow. Write for leaflet. 

For sale at any acceasory shop or | 


HANLINE BROS. .::--. Baltimore, Md. 


20.00 to $4000.00 a year i 
the new improv 


AUTOMATIC COMBINATION TOOL 


Combining lifting jack and 
other much used tooi 
sold 23 in two days. Profit $77. 


acting—automatic. General Agente— 
write quick for offer, ete. 


Always Mention This Jour 


In writing an} of our advertisers. 
will get a very quick reply if you do. 


You 


March 7, 1914 ; 
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ia Hail to the new 
“Stars of the Milky Way.’’ — the five Wonder 
Cows of the dairy world. Read the marvelous record-making, record- 
breaking achievements of these five great ‘Queens of Dairydom.’’ Get tthe 
facts of their wonderful performances in the letters of their fortunate owners. Let these 
wizards of the dairy kingdom tell you the A secrets of these phenomenal achievements. 


Read what the owner of Sophie 19th See , inet 
Champion Jersey Cow of Sensational Record 
of Sophie 19th 
For the year ending January 20, 1914. 
The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: — It will probably interest you to REE EES. 1 17,557 Ibs. —2 ozs. 
know that we have been feeding Schumacher 1,175 Ibs.— °7 ozs. 
Stock Feed to Sophie i%th, of Hood Farm, Butter Fat............. ‘995 Ibs.—12 ozs. 
w 
19th Total Record For FIVE YEARS 
Stook Peed splendid feed for cows, and 64,253 Ibs.— 2ozs. J 
a factor in milk and butter utter 3.761 ihe. 
5 Hood Farm, per J. E. Dodge, Mer. Cham pion ee eee 4,424 lbs.—13 ozs. E 
Jersey Cow 


of the World 


4th’s Johanna : 


Champion Long Distance Cow of World _ 
Her official record for 365 daye os is 
27432.5 pounds of milk, a 
pounds of butter f 


Valdessa Scott 2nd 
The First 40 Ib. Cow i in the World 


In 30 days’ test she produced 2933 9, Be. of milk 
and 165 1-2 Ibs. of butter, Her one ecord 


LISTEN! 


Regardless of age—regard- 
less of breed—regardless of anything 
else—on the question of feed they all agree. These marvelous 
‘records, these unheard of performances were only made possible with one and the same feed— 

dependable SCHUMACHER —the record-making, record-breaking feed of all the world. 


Read 
Owner of ' What the 
the First 40 Ib. is the feed of World’s Champions because it’s the feed that makes World’s Champions. ; Owner of the 
Cow in the World Every month, every year, somewhere, SCHUMACHER FEED is helping dairy- Worid’s Champlea 
Sa men smash old World’s records and setting up new ones. Itis the one feed for ali breeds—the Long Distance Cow 
ysis ‘one dairy ration which men who know always tie to in any record-making test. Says} 
Finderne Stock Farm, Surely the feed that has proven best for the best cows in all the world, is best for you. ys: 
@ Finderne, N. J. If you have never tried SCHUMACHER we urge you to try the following—a f Springdale Stock Farm— 
The Quaker Oats Co plan that has done more to make dairying profitable than all others combined. Home of Colantha 4th’s Johann 


Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen:—During the past 
two or three years we have been 
feeding your Schumacher Feed and 
have secured splendid results. $chu- 
was incorporated in the 
ration of Valdessa Scott 2nd dur- 
‘ing her wonderful result produc- 
ing test. 
Used as a base with a good 
protein concentrate it is, a 


The Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen :—Replying to yours of the 

. 8rd, we are making Schumacher Feed one- 

third part of our herd ration’ and we 

are getting results. Several of our 

cows are milking up to over 75 Iba 

per day with this part of our grain 
ration. 


Try This Feeding Plan Now 


Mix three parts of SCHUMACHER with one part of any good high pro- 
tein concentrate you are now feeding—such as Gluten, Cottonseed Meal, Dis- 
tillers’ Grains, Oil Meal, Malt Sprouts, Blue Ribbon Dairy Feed, and note the 
results. You will be surprised at the way your cows will lick it up eagerly—thrive 
on it—improve in condition—and increase their milk yield. SCHUMACHER 
contains that variety of grain products which you know are so essential and which 

give that stamina so necessary to withstand the strain of heavy milking. The SCHU- 
MACHER PLAN of feeding will increase your dairy profits, make every cow improve 


Yours very truly, 


1 anes sale her record and cut down your feed bills, too. Try it. Get it at your dealers. W. J. GILLETT, 
Rosendale, Wis. 
B. MEYER, Owner. Auchenbrain © Johanna DeKol 
@ Brown Kate 4th , Van Beers 
% i World’s Champion Ayrshire Cow The Second 40-Lb. Cow 


She gave during the year Ex 
23,022 pounds of milk 
or 10,820 quarts at a 
cost of less than 1% 
cents a quart, mak- 

an income from her 
milk, above cost of 
feed consumed 
of $541. 


60days, pis 5, Ibs., 
butter 290. 90 


Narberth, Pa. 
December 6, 1913. 
The Quaker Oats Company, 

Chicago, Ill, 

Gentlemen:—We have been feeding 
your Schumacher Stock Feed to our 
Ayrshire and J Jamey cows which are on test for 
Official Records, and like it mixed with other 
grains. Our World’s Champion Ayrshire Cow, 
Auchenbrain Brown Kate 4th, who has just finished her 

year’s work with a record of 23,022 Ibs, milk and 1080 Ibs. 

of butter, was fed Schumacher Stock Feed as part of her 
ration. We find that Schumacher Stock Feed is one of the best feeds 


we have ever used in our ‘ Yours very truly 
(Signed) E. S. Deubler, Superintendent, PENSHURST FARM. 


will say as : feed for dairy cows or young 


would ecommend Schumacher. traly, 
T. E. GETZELMAN, Hampehtre, ill. 


Read Also What the Man Who Raised Johanna DeKol Van Beers Says: 


WR ITE Us Today for “FEEDING FACTS”—worth hun- sry much. the sow Vas wand 


Z that was sold for $7000.00. and also the heifer Cedar Lawn DeKol Johanna that made bs. butter sa dave 
707,98 Ibs, in 365 days, at 2 years, 2 months of H hat al vith feed,” 
dreds of dollars to dairymen and farmers. Sent free. truly, SOMROLDER Bend, 


The Quaker Oats @mpany, Dept. 10. Chicago.U.S.A. 
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} t Catuie ieed equal to Schumacher. 
- | é It certainly contains all the ingredients necessary to put ‘: 
the finish and on an animal and more than that the re- 
sults obtainec thyough the pail makes it the cheapest feed 
I have r fed har fact all my 
? 


GOOD deal has been 
about inspection of 
milk at the farm end; 
said about inspection 
of milk at the farm 
end; little about its in- 
spection at the distrib- 


Inspecting Milk Peddlers 


uting end or of it 
while the hands of dealers and 
peddicrs. John Nichols, one of the 
gid dairy war horses of the country, 
believes too little attention is given 
this phase of milk inspection. He 
elaims that there are thousands of 
these milk peddlers who do not believe 
in the first principles of sanitary 


science and who do nothing to handle 
milk when in their hands to keep it 
pure. In a recent address he touched 
upon the necessity of looking after 
this class, even if it be necessary to 
use extreme measures. He sums up 
the entire matter as follows: 

With this class of milk peddlers, 
eur inspéction bureaus should put 
their best men and keep them eter- 
nally at work until they have convert- 
ed them even if they have to use the 
same method that the Irish ferryman 
did when he converted the Jew. The 
Irishman was about to die, his priest 
stood watching over his last hours, 
Just before Patsy passed to the Great 
Beyond, he said: “Patsy, at the best 
you have but a few hours longer to 
live. If you have anything to say you 
had better be saying it. If you have 
any sins to be forgiven you had bet- 
ter have them forgiven now.” Patsy 
said: ‘‘There is but one thing, father, 
and if you are sure I am going to die, 
I will tell you what it is, but if I am 
not going to die, I don’t dare tell you. 

“Patsy, you have but a few hours 
longer to live, you had better make 
confession and make peace with God.” 
“Well, father, I once converted a 
Jew.” “Well, Patsy, that is no sin.” 
“Well, father, wait until I tell you how 
7 did it. I was ferrying this big, fat 
Jew across the river and he fell over- 
board, I reached out and grabbed him 
by the hair of the head and I pulled 
Ris head up out of the water and I 
Said: ‘Do you believe in the holy 
Catholic church?’ and he said: ‘No, 
sir, and I shoved him under a bit, and 
T pulled him up again and I said: ‘Do 
you believe in the holy Roman Cath- 
olie church?’ and he said: ‘No, sir,’ 
and Ishoved him under again, and the 
third time I pulled him up and I said: 
‘Do you believe in the holy Roman 
Catholic chuch?’ and he said: ‘Yes, 
sir’ but I could not believe the 
backety blank Jew, so I shoved him 
under.” 

In my judgment, if you want to 
convert thousands of America’s milk 
peddlers you must use the Irishman’s 
treatment. 


Prize Butter rt Sweet Cream 


R. P. COLWELL, WISCONSIN 


To understand how I made my 
prize butter I will have to go back a 
little, When I came to this cream- 
ery seven years ago, I found it was 
formerly a buying station for one of 
the céntralizers in St Paul. I found 
fie cream to be generally of poor 
Muality, some extremely bad. We de- 
ei€ed to send out teams and gather 
cream twice a week, but found that 
We still continued to get some very 
Poor cream, which mixed with the 
Whole would not produce a very hight 
quality of butter. The trouble seemed 
to be that the drivers could not or 
Bt least would not reject the poor 
fream, as they were being paid by the 
Pound, and competition being very 
Sharp, they would not risk losing a 
Patron by rejecting his cream! 

We continued this method of col- 
ecting cream for over two years, 


When we decided to discontinue the _ 


eeehering of cream by wagons for 
as Teasons: Because our grade of 
Utter was not improving, and be- 
hy competition had made the 

eS smaller, ou 
expense became 
Bh then decided to have the cream 
vered by the patron. This gave 
chance to examine every 
received and reject it if 
fit It also gave us 
mee to instruct the patron in 


the care and handling of cream. We 
found our grade of butter improved 
at once, and continued to do so. Dis- 
continuing the wagons, of course, re- 
duced our make nearly one-half; but 
we also reduced our running expense 
more than half and received a better 
price for our butter. We soon found 
we were making a smal! profit, where 
Wwe were running at a loss before. We 
then decided to manufacture ice 
cream in addition to making butter. 
This proved to be the best possible 
move. We made a larger profit on 
ice cream in the summer months than 
we did on making butter. Also we 
found it was a great factor in im- 
proving the general quality of our 
cream. We had‘no sweet cream to 
start with, but at once offered 3 cents 
above our butter price for sweet 
cream, We at once got all the sweet 
cream we needed for ice cream. 

The cream from which I made the 
prize butter I received mostly from 
creamery patrons who had been fur- 
nishing for ice cream. It was in first- 
class condition and all sweet, al- 
though some of it was four days old. 
This cream was pasteurized in a wiz- 
ard vat at 140 degrees, held at that 
temperature for 20 minutes, then 
cooled to 67 degrees and 30% of good 
starter added. In four hours it 
showed 6% of acidity; it was then 
cooled to 52 degrees and held three 
hours, and churned, washed once, and 
salted one ounce to the pound, care- 
fully worked and packed. 

This butter when first made was of 
a very mild flavor, but continued to 
improve with age, and at 14 days 
seemed to have a very decided aro- 
matic flavor and scored 96 points at 
the national creamery butter makers’ 
convention at Chicago in October. 


Quality Milk Available 

Consumers are more and more de- 
manding a better grade of milk and 
cream. They seem to want the more 
natural color and the richness and 
flavor that superior grades of milk 
carry. The American Guernsey cattle 
club is bringing to the front many in- 
stances of why Guernsey grade milk is 
being more and more demanded 
around large cities like New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington. One large dealer has ad- 
vised that a premium would be paid 
for milk that comes from a Guernsey 
herd. Guernsey cattle have long been 
in demand around the smaller cities 
and towns where consumers are very 
discriminating and know what milk 
they were directly obtaining. 

Now that the consuming public is 
becoming more critical, milk must not 
only be better, but the prices paid for 
this milk must likewise be correspond- 
ingly higher. Farmers are ready and 
willing to deliver good milk if con- 
sumers are ready and willing to pay 
for that kind of milk. With breeds 
established for producing quantity and 
other breeds established for the pro- 
duction of color and high butter fat 
content, there is no reason why every 
phase of the milk traffic should not be 
met. 


Bookkeeping and Milk Production 

In a recent interview, F. D. EKer- 
shaw, one of thé organizers for the 
state dairymen’s association, is re- 
ported to have urged farmers to keep 
accounts with their dairies. He cited 
an instance of an Onondaga county 
farmer who had 12 cows. This man, 
he said, was patting himself on the 
back because during the past year he 
cleaned up $900 from his milk supply. 
When Mr Kershaw asked him to ana- 
lyze his figures, however, the follow- 
ing facts were brought out. 

The proceeds averaged about $2.50 
a day. The dairyman had paid $160 
for part of the feed for his cattle and 
other necessities soon brought the in- 
come down to about $1.75 a day. 
of that sum the cost of labor, teams 
for hauling the milk, etc, had to be 
deducted, and yet it required consid- 
erable argument to convince this man 
that he was actually losing money on 
his milk. He had never stopped to 
analyze the matter. At the end of 
the year his receipts had merely to- 
taled $900, a sum which looked big 
to him, but which did not represent 


Out - 


the outlay for feed, labor, overhead 
charges, etc. 

“Asa rule,” said Mr Kershaw, “the 
farmer is a bad bookkeeper. This 
man was no exception to the rule. 
Many farmers have been compelled 
to give up milk production because of 
its unprofitableness. It is hoped that 
the governor’s commission will soon 
make wholesale recommendation that 
radical legislation will be sought this 
year, otherwise most farmers will be 
obliged to go out of the milk business.” 

This commission consists of W. N. 
Giles of Skaneateles, secretary of the 
state grange; W. H. Vary of Water- 
town, master of the state grange; 
Helen Louise Johnson of Watertown; 
Dr H. M. Biggs, state health commis- 
sioner; Hon C. J. Huson, commissioner 
of agriculture; Nathan Strauss of New 
York; J. ¥. Gerow, president of the 
state dairymen’s league; Walter J. 
Carlin, secretary of the sanitary milk 
dealers’ association; Loton Horton, 
representative of the milk dealers of 
New York city and Mrs J. D. Heath, 
president of the housewives’ league. 


Fruit Fertilizer Experiments 

W. H. Alderman, state horticultur- 
ist, has inspected some experimental 
fertilizing work that has been going 
on for three years in the peach and 
apple orchards of the Sleepy Creek 
Orchard Co in Morgan county, W Va. 
The trees were treated in three sub- 
divisions, each to a different kind of 
fertilizer. In one section each tree 
was given two pounds of nitrogen. 
Another had an application of acid 
phosphate and another of potash. 

The trees treated with nitrogen 
showed wonderful results, both in 
growth of wood and yield of fruit, 
while trees fertilized with the other 
two chemicals made no better show- 
ing than trees in the same soil with- 
out any fertilizer whatever. The 
peach trees treated with the two 
pounds of nitrate of soda contained 
by actual count 30,000 leaves as 
against 8000 leaves on the other trees 
treated, making 1000 square feet of 
leaf area as against 250. 

The nitrogen treated trees showed 
750 feet of new wood and those 
treated with phosphate and potash 
had only 300 feet of new wood. The 
twigs were full of buds to the ends 
and the buds hardly reached half way 
on the twigs of those given the phos- 
phate and potash treatment. In fruit 
yield, when hard freezes were so de- 
structive, the section treated with 
nitrogen yielded about 50% more than 
the other sections. The quality was 
far better in almost every way. The 
fruit was much larger and firmer, 
with perhaps a slightly better flavor, 
but a little off color. Apple trees 
treated in the same way showed about 
the same results. 


Dairymen’s League Progress 
According to Sec Manning, the 
Dairyman’s league is making satisfac- 
tory progress. The association lacks 
about 60,000 cows on agreements. 
During February organizers were 


_greatly hampered in their work by 


snow, impassable roads and cold 
weather or this number would be 
smaller. 

Partly because of the unfavorable 
weather, the board of directors could 
not carry out the resolution passed 
last autumn to the effect that if the 
league received indorsements of 75% 
of its stockholders by February 1 it 
would ask for recognition in fixing 
milk prices. At present there are 
about 11,000 stockholders and 315 
branches of the league. 

If the ard votes to postpone ac- 
tion until the required 75% of stock- 
holders have signed agreements, the 
books will Be reopened for new mem- 
bers. As a rule, farmers are willing 
to sign when they understand the 
objects of the league. Good progress 
has been made, but many farmers as 
yet have to be told of the advantages 
they will gain by being members. All 
who have their own best interest at 
heart should write to Sec Albert Man- 
nining at Otis ville for particulars. 


Chicago Trade Favorable 


The interesting phase of the Chicago 
milk market is that dairymen who 
furnish milk to the city are still re- 
ceiving the prices fixed last fall in 
spite of the fact that the winter has 
been unusually mild and less expense 
required for making the milk. The 
milk producers received during Jan- 
uary $2 per 100 pounds, February 
$1.85, and in March will receive 
$1.75. This is for milk which tests 
3.6% butter fat. Because of the mild 
weather and consequent larger pro- 
duction there has been more or less 
surplus on the Chicago market for 
which the price received was slightly 
lower than figures “mentioned. ‘ 

The retail price of milk in Chicag 
Temains unchanged at 8 cents per 
quart, with pints selling for 5 cents. 
Dairymen are pretty well satisfied, but 
still insist that the price received for 
their milk is not high enough. 
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exceptional rigidi 


ty. 
refined malleable iron. Th 


Louden Stalis are built of the finest high carbon 
steel and are fitted throughout with overlapping 
dust proof malleable iron connections. There are 
no sharp projections to injure the cows; all 
corners are rounded and perfectly smooth. 


Are you interested in Feed Carriers, Hay 
Toots, or Barn Hangers? Write for com- 
plete catalog of Louden ~ 
dealer 


strains. 
worst 


For all diseases of herses eyes. 
has cured cases. 


Let 
twenty other leading remedies in 
Our two compact Veteri- 
nary Booklets free to you. 


“Licks the Bucket Clean” 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


As good as New Milk at half the Cost. 


See 


100 pouds makes 100 gallons of Perfect 
Milk Substitute. 

Send for pamphlet, “How to Raise Calves 
Cheaply and Successfully Without Milk.” 


At your Dealers or 


BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL FACTORY 
WAUKEGAN - ILLINOSS 


Sterline for Fistula 


remedy a 


Clear-Eye 


the worst 
us tel! you about these and 


Especially do we wish to make you acquainted with 
the following latest remedies, each is used and recom- 
mended by leading veterinarians: 

Distemper, Heaves, Barrenness, Abortion, Colic, 
Hog-Cholera, Chicken-Cholera, Blackhea: 
and many others. We guarantee each remedy to do 


all we claim for it or return your money. 


THE LAKESIDE REMEDY CO., 5411 Calumet Ave. Chicago, tii, 


Barn Plans and Outbui 


Two hundred and fifty-seven iMlustrationa, 
A most valuable work, full of ideas, sag- 
i ruction 


gestions, plans, etc, for the const of 
barns and outbuildings, by practical writers, 
Chapters are to economic erec+ 


granaries, etc. 
upon bird houses, 
ventilators, roofs and roofing, door 
fastenings, workshops, poultry houses, me- 
mure sheds, barnyards, root pi eta. 
pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth 


‘ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bidg., 315 4th Ave.. New York 


March 7, 1914 3? 
MilkSupply 
The Original-The Most Modern 
€ A & The Louden Tubular Steel Stanchien is unequalled 
| for strength and flexibility. The chain will carry 
5,000 pounds. The high carbon steel tubing hae 
== hb and hinge are of 
fiows tbe stanchion swing freely several 
inches cach, wey, affording the cow the utmost . 
AD. easily raised and lowered and easily cleaned. 
Va 
LOUDEN MACHINERY CO. The services 
10} 8readway, Fairfield, iowa. our, Arr 
| 
| 
— 
ft 
— 
a | 
| 
| 
3. 
MINERAL 
HEAVE 
CURES | 
HEAVES| 
PERMANENT 
i \\ 
CURE 
Mineral Heave Remedy Co., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
lings 
| 
houses, smoke houses, ice houses, pig pens, 


Introductory 
Course in ‘ 


Horsemanshi 


FREE 


To all men owz- 
ing horses, who 
answer this advertisement immediately, I 
will positively send my introductory course 
in Horse Training and Colt Breaking AB- 
SOLUTELY FREE. 


World’s Greatest System 


of Horsemanship 
Twenty-five thousand FARMERS and horse-owners have 
taken my regular course and found that z¢ does the work. 
Even if you have only onc horse, it will pay you to master 


Cold Water Helps Shoulders 
W. GUY NOLAND, INDIANA 


Much valuable time is saved during 
the busy season by keeping the horses’ 
shoulders in good condition, and I am 
well paid for my time when looking 
after them. In the morning before 
harnessing the horse I see that the 
shoulders and neck are clean, and look 
to see that the collar is well cleaned 
off. 

Where leather bound collars are 
used I wash them at night when they 
are removed from the horse’s neck. 
Then during the day I see that the 
mane is not allowed to work or clog 
under the collar. I know as Well as 
other farmers who%have /had their 
horses’ necks and shoulders’ become 
sore what it means to, have to work 
a horse thus affected. 

My remedy for 
shoulders is very simple and good if 


preventing sore 


my wonderful system. The Beery Course is the result of a h 
Bad Habits | lifetime's work as a t-mer and trainer of horses. As one of practiced every evening after the 
my students has said, ‘The horse has never been foaled horse has been worked. After re- 


moving the harness, even before feed- 
ing, I get a bucketful of clear, cold 
water and take it to the stable and 
use a sponge or my hand, and thor- 
oughly wash the shoulder and neck, 


‘Cured that Prof. Beery cannot handle.” 


By Beery System Master Any Horse 

ng to lead The Beery Course gives 
you the priceless secrets of 
a lifetime—enables you to 


My record proves it. 


Break a Coltin 
Double-Quick Time! 
You can do it by my simple, 
system.There 
s 


Pawing in the ae master any horse—to tell the alot of money in colt training. removing all sweat and loose hair 

inthe stall Make to $3,000 which has accumulated. This is a 
Sing halteror bi ~ a Year good, simple preventive and a sure 

di itted. 

palling Many of my graduates are one if daily practiced. If any hair 


Pulling on one rein. 


Tagging on the bit. handle—and my students are 


aking bi; 
has been rubbed off anywhere on the 


; Lunging and pl all good traders. sional horse trainers at home or 
he pasine to wane’ horse’s body and the place is sore, 1 
© ying.  Balking apply salty meat grease to keep the 
ot hair from coming in white. 
Afraid clothes on line. 
of care. . 
Afraid of sound of a gun. F eeding Mules 


Afraid of band plcying. 


_ Afraid of steam engine , Please describe best feeds for a jack 
BEFORE TRAINING to be used in service. Would being fat 
Running away. in winter be injurious?—[J. F. Ramsey, 
striking Wonders | lincandziving exhibitions You | 

4 to shoe. Doing Wonders Any kind of feed that furnishes a 
to groom. . ickinson, of Friendshi iti i ill suffic 7 
Breaking straps. ay Diatipecn, of Feienichip, Send the Coupon good nutritive ration will suffice. A 
Refacing mold york horsesthatcleanedoutseveral men. [| and get the Introductory Course in jack should be kept in good flesh, be 
# Bearing st hogs or dogs orse, Training FREE. This exercised daily and not be fed so as to 
slong the road. ted. make him too fat. There is no ob- 

Polling the tongue worth many times ite cost.” jection to a jack carrying good flesh 
to bugay or. | many similar letters from | PROF. JESSE BEERY during the winter. During the period 
f Box 31, Pleasant Hill, Ohio of service there should be considerable 
: protein in the ration, and corn, oats, 
i cottonseed meal and bran make a 
splendid grain combination. For 
pe sure to mentiog AL roughage material nothing is better 
n You vortinors like to know FRE willman | than alfalfa or good dry clover hay 


Send us your name [no monez) 
ou D’Arcy’s Vulcan Razor for 


Advertisers where their 
come from. you like it pay @1.75. If not, return it. 
JOHN DARCY CO., Dept. 168! 


Sto 


days free trial. If 
ind no money. 
St. Louls, Me. 


or cowpea hay, but if one is not 
available then any of the grass hays 


repiles 


Stop Your Losses 
From Worms- I'll Prove it or No Pay 


If you will fill out the coupon below—tell me how many head of stock you have, Pll ship 
you enough Sal-Vet to last all your stock 60 days, without asking a single penny of pay in 
advance. AllI ask is the privilege of proving to you right in your own barnyard what I have proved to 
thousands of other farmers. I want to show you how to rid your stock of worms—hew to makeall your farm 
animals grow faster, thrive better, keep healthigr, put on more flesh on no more you more money. 

ANI 


\\\ 


\\\\ 


The Great The Great 
WORM LIVE STOCK 
Destroyer Conditioner 


is a wonderful medicated salt which rids farm animals of their greatest enemies-the deadly 
stomach and intestinal worms. it kills afid expels these blood-sucking, lifesapping parasites 
and greatly lessens the danger from hog cholera and many other diseases. 


li Feed Your Stock 60 Days Before You Pay 


Send no money—just tear off the coupon below, mark down the number of hogs, sheep, horses and cattle 

station and I'll send you enough Sal-Vet to last all your stoc 

days. You simply pay the moderate freight charge when it arrives and at PRICES $3.00; 100 
the end of 60 days report results. Ifitdon’tdo what I claim—if it fails to $21.12, Special discount for arse quan 
fid your stock of the dangerous stomach and intestinal worms I'll jes. No order filled for tees than 40 Ibs. 
cancel the charge—you won’t owe me a penny. 

IDNEY R. FEIL, Pres. 


s 
THE S. R. FEIL CO., Dept. AA Gleveland, O. 
destroyer I have ever fed,” — 


rege, Neb. the Coupon, THE S.@ FEIL COMPANY 


‘Bal-Vet’ isa great remedy 
for sheep. It saved me ten 
what I paid for it.”— 
W. J. Neff, Millboro, Va. 
“Have found ‘Sal-Vet’ O. 


. K. 
horses and colts; it is the 
conditioner and worm 


offer. Never sold in bulk; only 
Packag 


- 

which time I hava not lost a ha] me enouga Sal-Vet to last my 
. Teonsider ita sure stock 60 days. I will pay the freight 
Dalrymple, Carthage, Ind. 

“ time pay for it if it does what you claim, 

does not, you are to cancel the charge. 


Br 
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“Bince feeding ‘Sal-Vet’ my 
etock have done better 

ever have before. I have 

to give less feed. and my 

looks sleek and fine.” 

Springs,Mich, 


American Agriculturist 
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may be used. There is no: objection 
to turning the jack on pasture, but 
during the service period grains of 
the kind I have suggested should be 
liberally fed. Be sure that plenty of 
exercise is given. Ldght work in the 
harness or in™’the field is not objec. 
tionable. Just a reasonable appetiz- 
ing, nutritious ration that will main. 
tain good flesh, good health and vigor 
is all that is necessary. 


Basis of Strong Chicks 

The fundamental requirement for 
the production of strong, healthy 
chicks is healthy breeding stock. We 
cannot expect fowls to produce eggs 
with strong embryos, writes J. E, 
Dougherty in a récent bulletin of the 
California experiment station, unless 
they are full of health and vigor. Un- 
less a hen is in splendid health, she 
cannot devote her best energies to 
the production of vigorous chicks, 

Breeding stock lacking strong vie 
tality and vigor produce eggs with 
weak embryos, which in turn produce 
poor hatches of weak, puny chickg, 
Constitutionally vigorous breeding 
stock is bound to lay eggs with strong 
germs, and such eggs cannot help, it 
given half a chance, hatching robust, 
healthy chicks. Healthy chicks are 
easy to rear with ordinarily good° 
care, because their very vigor and 
health act as a buffer against disease 
and dietary troubles. 

The constitutionally strong  bitd 
should have a sleek, well-groomed 
appearance, a confident, proud bear- 
ing, and clean-cut action. The head 
should be blocky, the beak short and 
blunt, eyes round, full, and richly 
colored, wattles and ear lobes smooth, 
well developed and of good, bright 
color. The comb should be of good 
size, well set on the head, smooth in 
texture and of a rich, red hue JA 
long, thin beak, dull, snaky eye, with 
hollows in front of the eye socket, and 
pale, anwmic comb, do not exist on 
the constitutionally vigorous fowl. 

The body must be deep and broad, 
with a good, full breast, wide back, 
and well-developed -abdomen. The 
legs, too, must be stocky and set well 
apart, with the thighs well muscled 
and the shanks showing good color 
and sturdy appearance. A busy hen 
will have short, stubby toe nails from 
digging and scratching, whereas @ 
lazy or weak hen will be disinclined 
to work, and as a consequence, have 
long and curved nails. 

Good housing, abundant range and 
proper feeding are half the battle in 
producing strong eggs for hatching. 
The other half is an intimate knowl- 
edge of vigorous birds and a willing- 
ness to cull out inferior ones. It 
takes both halves to .bring success. 

The production of a large egg con- 
taining a strong emrbyo and plenty of 
nourishment require that a hen 
possess well-matured reproductive 
organs. It is necessary that the emer 
bryo not only have plenty of space 
within the shell in which to grow, but 
also be supplied with an abundance 
of food material with which to make 
that growth. A pullet does not ordi- 
narily possess reproductive organs 
sufficiently well developed to produce 
such an egg. Therefore, she does not 
produce as good hatching eggs and is 
not as desirable for breeding pur 
poses as is the yearling hen. The 
Ppypllet must necessarily utilize some 
of her energies in firther growth and 
development. After attaining her full 
size, she stilJ has to fill out and ma- 
ture, 


Put Snaps on Lines—In plowing and 
in all work where more than tw@ 
horses’are used, the lines and middl) 
straps should be fully equipped with 
good snaps. A middle strap with @ 
buckle attached for lengthening and 
a@ snap on both ends can be made in 
a few minutes with the aid of a jack- 
knife and a riveter. This arrangé- 
ment will save time when in a hurry 


The National Debt increases stead 
ily with the years. In 1913, aceord- 
ing to official figures, the outstand- 
ing principal was 2916 millions of 
dollars, the largest on record. It. a 
proached this in war times, 20 
millions. in 1865; thence declined @ 
1546 in 1892, thereafter a steady calm 


This Coupon Is Good for 
| 
3 
3 
| 
| | 
A 
| 
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Controlling Scours in Calves 


What can I do to cure my calves of 
scours? They seem to take it when they 
are a few weeks old and it is almost 


impossible to get it stopped. It stunts 
their growth a _ good deal, and I should 
like to know how to stop it—IF. C., 
Jackson. 

There are two kinds of scours to 
look out for, one of which, sometimes 
called calf cholera or white scours, is 
contagious. The calf will get this, 
however, within a few days after 
birth, and as yours are not troubled 
for several weeks, they evidently have 
the other kind. This kind comes from 
overfeeding, from feeding cold or sour 
milk at irregular times, or from using 
pails that are not clean. The very 
first thing to do when calves get this 
trouble is.to cut down on their milk 
at least half. Sometimes this is all 
that is necessary, as it removes the 
eause of the trouble. For a bad case, 
however, formalin is very good and 
will be an effective remedy. Put about 
one-half ounce of formalin in 15 
ounces of water and keep it in a clean 
corked bottle. From this bottle add 
about one teaspoonful to each pint of 
milk that is fed. This should have 
an effect within a day or two, and 
the milk can gradually be increased 
pack to the normal amount and the 
formalin left out. 


The Stamp of Lineage 

B. T. LANE, OTSEGO COUNTY, N Y¥ 

A farmer in showing me his calves 
—not milk fed, but thrifty, well grown 
animals—called my attention to one 
particularly large. I saw nothing out 
ef the ordinary, though it was, as 
he said, a good calf. I had my eye 
on the youngest and the smallest calf 


in the lot. 
“That is the one that takes my 
fancy,” I said. 


He smiled. “That calf is bred from 
a pure-bred sire, the others are not.” 

“She shows her breeding,’’ I re- 
plied. 

Although it takes more than a sleek 
coat, fine carriage and typical form 
to produce a good cow, those points 
go a long way toward predisposing 
& person's opinion in an animal’s fa- 


Yor, and those points are developed 
by good breeding. 
Our Veterinary Adviser 

All veterinary questions submitted by the subscribers 
ot Americ:n Agriculturist will be answered provided 
the full ress of the Inquirer is given. Questions 
cm be snswered intelligently only when complete 
details of the symptoms are given. No cure is guar- 
anteed, bit our veterinarian gives the best advise 
Pemible under the circumstances. Dr E. H. Lehnert 
of the Smith agricultural school at Northampton, 
Mass, answers questions for this department. How- 
@er, all-inquiries should be addressed to the Veteri- 
Gary Department, American Agriculturist, 315 4th 
Avenue, New York City. Proprietary medicines are 
advertised in these columns which are efficient for 


Our new book, 


many of the common anima! ailments. 
W. Burkett, 


the Farmers’ Veterinarian, by Charles 
may be secured free with a one year's subscription. 
Por immediate advice by mail, $1 should be inclosed. 

Distemper—A. D., New York, wants 
to know what the matter is with the 
eats on the farm. They cough and 
Sneeze and dicharge at nose and at 
times act as though they might have 
Sore throats, as they swallow with 
dificulty. This is a distemper, and 
about the only treatment is to feed 
them well and confine them some- 
where where they will be warm and 


away from drafts. The disease 
must run its course, and the main 
thing is to maintain the vitality of 
the patient. 


Infammation of Uterus—-E. A. H., 
New York, recently purchased a 
heifer that is troubled with a fouP 
Smelling yellowish discharge from the 
Vagina. This is an indication of in- 
ammation of the uterus and it is 
Quite possibly the result of abortion, 
although it may have followed injury 
at calving or be due to local disease. 
Tt is not likely that she is with calf. 

d her well and give following 
Powder : Sulphate of iron, four 
ounces; saltpeter, two ounces; nux 
Yomica, one ounce; powdered ginger, 
One ounce. Mix--well together and 
Sive a heaping teaspoonful in feed 
shag aday. Wash out vagina every 

a, or so with a 3% solution of creolin 
am), using a tin funnel and 3 or 
of ordinary %-inch garden 


Pres Wilson has appointed the com- 
mission authorized by congress to in- 
VeStigiate and report on vocational 
Prcation. To it is referred the Smith- 

See bill and all other measures for 


ederai aid to agric 
ultural or voca- 
tional education. 


of U S Senators Hoke Smith of 


The committee con-. 


Georgia and C. S. Page of Vermont; 
Representatives D, M. Hughes of Geor- 
gia and F; D, Fess of Ohio; C. A. Trof- 
fer, secretary national society for the 
promotion of industrial education, 
New York; John A. Lapp, legislative 
reference librarian, Indianapolis; C. H. 
Winslow, department of labor, Wash- 
ington; Florence Marshall, 
Manhattan trade school for girls, New 
York city, and Agnes Nestor of Chica- 
go, ex-president of the international 
glove makers’ union. We regret that 
agriculture has such poor representa- 
tion, 


Heavy Egg Imports 
Pennsylvania Food Commissioner 
Foust has ordered his special agents 
to begin at once a thorough investiga- 
tion of the fresh and canned eggs that 


are coming in large quantities to 
Philadelphia from foreign countries, 
owing to the removal of the tariff. 
According to one of the commis- 


sioner's assistants the question that is 
to be determined is chiefly whether 
the dealers in foreign eggs are com- 
plying with the cold storage laws. 
The eggs in question are in liquid 
form, put up in air-tight cans con- 
taining 10, 20 and 40 pounds. They 
are frozen and, according to direc- 
tions, must not be melted until re- 
quired for use. The eggs are said to 
sell in China and Korea at 2 to 4 
cents a dozen and are delivered to 
the jobbers here at 19 to 21 cents, It 
takes about 14 eggs to make a pound. 
Custom house records show that more 
than 300,000 pounds have been received 
at Philadelphia since the removal of 
the tariff in October. 

Recent consular advices from China 
and Europe indicate continued large 
increases in the shipments of eggs to 
this country. Eggs other than those 
in the natural condition are still sub- 
ject to duty, though at reduced rates, 
and these are showing increasing im- 
ports in the brief period for which 
the monthly figures are at hand. 
Frozen or preserved eggs, the duty on 
which is 2 cents per pound compared 
with 5 cents a dozen under the former 
tairff, show forthe last three months 
of 1913 a total importation of about 
1,000,000 pounds, valued at approxi- 
mately $115,000. Egg yolks are now 
dutiable at'10% of their value instead 
of 25% as under the old law. The 
imports of yolks amounted to 200,000 
pounds and of dried eggs 8554 pounds 
for the three months ended with De- 
cember. Imports are very much larger 
than for the corresponding period of 
1912) 


Sees arriving in this country 
come chietty from China, Siberia, 
Russia and southern Europe. Those* 


arriving from England and Germany 
are mostly reshipped from the coun- 
tries just named. Of eggs imported 
in the natural state, England is the 
chief nominal source, next being 
China and Canada. Frozen eggs are 
chiefly from England with smaller 
quantities from Hongkong. Egg yolks 
come almost exclusively from Ger- 
many, which country imports large 
quantities of eggs from the producing 
centers of Europe and Asia and reé- 
exports them in this form to the 
United States and other parts of the 
world. 

While the United States still ex- 
ports greater quantities of eggs than 
it imports, the closing months of 1913 
showed a downward tendency in the 
exports and an upward trend to im- 
ports of that commodity. Exports of 
eggs during 1913 amounted to 17 2-3 
million dozens, compared with 19 mil- 
lion in 1912 and 5 2-3 million in 1910. 


Storing Poultry Manure—J. E.: The 
best way to store poultry manure is 
in the dry state. Each day or so the 
droppings should be sprinkled with 
sifted coal ashes, dry earth, muck or 
Sawdust, preferably from hard wood 
trees. Never should wood ashes or 
lime be mixed with any animal ma- 
nure because they act chemically 
upon the manure and set free the 
most valuable element, namely, nitro- 
gen. The objection to pine, ‘spruce 
and similar sawdust, planer shavings, 
etc, is that since these woods contain 
a good deal of resin they do not de- 
cay readily in the soil, whereas hard 
woods soon break @own and add their 
humus to the soil. 


A new blight-proof and frost-resist- 
ing potato is reported from New Zea- 
land to have been discovered by John 
Harris of Ohura Road, Raetihi, New 
Zealand. New Zealand department of 
agriculture has investigated the phe- 
nomenon and admits the properties 
claimed for the new potato are be- 
yond question. Harris has been ex- 
perimenting with potatoes for years 
and some time ago he noticed a 
healthy stalk growing among the crop 
of Northern Star and El Dorado, cll 
of which were affected by blight, and, 
finding it in a perfect state, began to 
experiment,~ The potato is called the 
New Era. The plant was carefully 
nourished and tended for several 
seasons and seed saved. The average 
yield was about 19 tons per acre. 


Funny pictures, “City Willie on the 
Farm,” begin next week. ; 


principa! | 


The 


Chic 
Salt Lake City 


Here’s an Exclusive Feature 
on the 1914 Model 


NITED 
STATE 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


This new feature, added to the many advantages the U. S. 
already has over all other types of separators, makes our 
1914 model the most satisfactory one for your dairy-room. 


The Sanitary Liner 


Milk now never can touch the iron bowl chamber 
in the frame of a U. S. Separator. 
liner is easily removed to wash with the other 
parts of the separating bowl. It is non-rusting. 
A unique but simple locking device holds it 
rigidly in the frame of the separator. 


Ask Your Dealer for Our Catalog 
U. 
locality will be glad to explain to you the fea- 
tures of this better separator. 
pleased to place one in your dairy-room en- 
tirely at his and our risk—you take no chances. 
Test it thoroughly right in your own home 
under actual farm conditions. 


Remember the U. S. Cream Separator holds the 
World’s Record for clean skimmi 
consecutive runs with ten different breeds of 
cows over a period of thirty days. 

It requires about half the power of other sep- 
arators and skims twice as fast. 

Investigate the merits of the U. S. Cream 
Separator today. 
1914 catalog. . 


The Vermont Farm Machine Company 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


This Liner 
into the bow! 
chamber illas- 
trated below. 


This sanitary 


S. Cream Separator dealer in your 


He will be 


in 


Send a postal today for our 


Portland, Ore. 
Los Angeles 


- Don’t Take Your “ Backward 


1} 
; 


Cows’’ to Market! 


There s a lot of difference between a cow’s meat value and her mill 


value. 


When her nrilk value falls below her meat value, something is 


wrong—she is a sick cow—and in most cases sensible treatment will restore 
her to the performance of her natural functions. 


Kow-Kure is strictly a medicine for sick cows. It works on the 
digestive and genital organs and is an absolute cure and preventive of such 


troubles as 


Abortion, Retained Afterbirth, Barrenness, Bunches, Milk 


Fever, Scouring, Red Water and Lost Appetite. 


KMow-Kure has genuine medicinal properties which tone up the 
cow’s system, making it possible for her to thrive on Nature’s food, The 
occasional use of Kow-Kure according to directions will improve the 


health and productiveness of the whole herd. 


Sold by most feed dealers and druggists in 
50c and $1.00 packages. Ask your dealer 


for 


Dairy 
Association Co. 


Lyndonville, Vt. 


RE g atalog 


A POSTAL GETS IT 


Biggestand best Catalog of Vehicles. \.- 
Harness and Accessories published. 


THE IMPROVED DEHORNER 


has reinforced knife, eccentric gears, 
other superior features, 


when you write to aay 
of our Advertisers; you 
will get very 
reply. 


Mention This 
Journal 


March 7, 1914 39 
ONT a 

| 
i 
valuable free treatise, “Cow 
Diseases,” or write us. 
| M. Phillign, Box 192 Pomeroy, Pe. 


International Special Dairy Feed 


THIS IS THE FEED THAT— 


MAKES 


INTERNATIONAL SPECIAL DAIRY FEED is 


in this manner will produce more milk at less cost than 


YOUR FEED BILL SMALLER 


YOUR MILK CHECK LARGER Start Creamery with Little Cash 


This is a new country, but people are 
coming in rapidly, and we are trying to 


plied with cream. Now, on the security 


American Agriculturiat 


notes are given by the other mem berg 
according to their property, thes 
means and their character. Of coursg, 
the creamery would accept notes only 
from parties whose property ang 
character entitle them to be rated ag 
responsible. The creamery corporas 
tion could then indorse these note 
and arrange with some bank with 
which the officers and directors arg 
acquainted to discount them. 


cuegond of ground grains, grain products, cotton seed get a dairy business started. While 

= and far ordinary mill most of us are poor in money, nearly ev- 

or feeding with ensilage or wit ome grown grains an ery farm has some _ stock, ~ but not . 

is also extensively used as an entire grain ration and used enough to keep a creamery fully sup- Lessons from Laying Contests 


{From Page 34.] 


from method of 1% of this stock which our people now 
e have many reports showing an increase 0 have, also of th additional cows we Pe in i . 
quarts per day on each cow after commencing the use of nae would it a of be possible for -nn to laying through the winter is likely to 
=| International Special Dairy Feed as an entire grain so organize as to raise money énough go to sitting first, but by this time thg 
to have a good lot of cows shipped in loafing hen has begun laying, so the 
grain Ss. us gure ou what ani d ib n ? in 
quarts per day on each cow meansto YOU. It means | ee eee tek we Geer good hen is set on the poor hen’s eggg, 
twelve gallons more per month a, each cow. It means 240 gallons more per month from a profit. Anything you can do or say to Which practice has a tendency to pro. 
herd of twenty cows. It will surely pay you to give this feed a trial. help us along wili be duly appreciated. duce a flock of loafers. Avoid it 
p & y app by 


Ask your dealer for International Special Dairy Feed. 
your dealer’s name and address 


M. W. SAVAGE, Pres. 


if he don’t keep it for sale, then send us 
—we will arrange with him to supply you. (C-1) 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED COMPANY 


{G. C, Williams, 


Organize as a corporation, under 
the co-operative statute of your state 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. for the purpose of buying and selling 


live stock, farm and family supplies, 


Horses, Mules & Cows 


and the creamery business, with an 
authorized capital stock of, say, $5000 
in 1000 shares of $5 each. Let these 
shares be subscribed for by the farm- 


choosing eggs from winter layers. 
Details of Missouri Contest 
In the National laying contest cons 
ducted by the Missouri poultry boarg 
the best records made thus far by 
representatives from the various coups 
tries are as follows: 


Comparisons of Records 


Should be eee ers on the basis of one share for each White Leghorn, English .......... 427 
cow now kept or proposed to be kept. States .... 338 
Pay in $1 or $2 per share, so as to White Leghorn, British Columbia.. 298 
not only scar have, say, $1000 in actual cash in your White Leghorn, New Zealand .... 20§ 
and disfigure treasury. Now that your company is White Leghorn, Vancouver Island.. 1 
your sheep but pe White Wyandotte, Ontario .......; isa 
td og uly incorporated on a business ba- white Leghorn, Australia ........ 158 
shear the old way. sis, with some cash in its treasury, White Leghorn, South Africa ...... 127 


le ony, running flexible 
aft and. th celebrated Stewart 


clipping head, ‘high- 
est grade. 


Price $7.50 trom jour 


dealer or send us $ 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
235 ONTARIO 


Write for eae new catalog showing world’s most 
modern line horse clipping & sheep shearing machines. 


Figure how much 
more money you’ll get 
if you use a Stewart 


write to the different manufacturers 
of creamery outfits for prices, terms 
and other suggestions. 

Meanwhile, send a committee of 
two or three to visit a few of the most 
successful creameries in the state. 
Learn what you ought to do and how 
to do it. Meanwhile, ptu a little adv 
of cows wanted in the Farmers’ Ex- 
change department of American 
Agriculturist. The cost is only 6 
cents per word. 

This will bring. you offerings 
from several places, so that the man 
you employ can go around and pick 
up good stock in the least time and 
expense. The cows would cost $50 to 


ever devised. 
ings in every part where fric- 
tion or wear occurs. Has s 2 


Stewart quality is {$2 50 
Get one from your 


Money back if not satisfied. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


GUARANTE te make good. FP 


STERI 


STOP LOSING CALVES 
used at the first sign of abortion the cow will go her full time and have a 


We will refund poner ay every cause when STERILOID FAILS 
RICE $1.00, Mailed Postpaid, in plain wrapper, 


MARTIN REMEDY COMPANY Deot. 8, 398-408 Columbus Ave., NEW YORK CITY, Reference—Colonial Bank 


$100 apiece, according to quality, and 
the best would be the cheapest. 

Let each farmer-shareholder report 
the number of cows and other stock 
he now has unincumbered, and how 
many cows he thinks he can pay for 
in the course of a year or two. Mr A 
may have $600 worth of stock free of 
claim or chattel mortgage, B may 
have $200 worth, C $1000, and so on. 
Now, A may want $300 worth of good 
milch cows, and as security for a loan 


TREATMENT: If Steriloid is 


$600 worth of stock he now has, and 
also a first lien on the $300 worth of 
cows when delivered to him. Similar 


Most of the foreign birds in the 
contest this year have suffered be. 
cause of the change in climate and 
the long shipments. They were alf 
two to six weeks en route. Many wil] 
never recover from the effects of the 
trip and the change of climate. Somg 
few have died as a result and almost 
all have shown signs of being out of 
condition. One English pen, the ex. 
ception, is in the lead. We may be 
able to get a few good individual regs 
ords from the Australian, New 
Zealand and South African pens, but 
those pens as a whole will never do 
justice to themselves. 

The New Zealand breeders sent 
only six to eight birds for each pen, 
as that is the number used in the cone 
tests in that country. On account of 
the long time it takes to pass mail bée 
tween the counties, they did not geé 
a copy of the rules governing the cons) 
test before the time they were obliged 
to make shipments. Almost all 6 
their birds were also very young and 
will not mature for nearly two monthg 
yet. Australian and. New Zealand birds 
had also just passed through a winter 


healthy calf. If your cows or heifers do not come in season, or fail to get with 2 a 
calf, use Steriloid. Cows get with calf after only one treatment. Write today for FREE BOOK. It explsins of $300 he will give your creamery / A = ; re 
the causes and symptoms of Abortion and tells how to cure Abortion, and make your cows regular, healthy breeders cor ti hattel mortgage on the ™ ose countries and were sen ere 
Sterilot poration a c gage 
with Ateriloid. Also contains letters from breeders who have used Steriloid successfully. just in time to pass through another 


winter. Being so young and passing 
through portions of two winters if 
succession, and reaching a climate 
different from their own, it is enough 
to put them out of condition, and tt 
is doubtful if we can get any very 
good records from them. 

The 600 hens in this section of the 
contest made an excellent record for 


January. They laid 7312 eggs, or an 
average of 12.19 eggs each. If the 
fowls in this section of the contest 
will continue as they have started, 
there will be some record-breakerms 
among them. The 10 highest pens im 
= . this test are as follows: 
: a'If you own one or more horses and cows, Ten Leading Pens . 
me the coupon below, or even a post White Leghorn, England .....4 421 
a card, and will send you this big can of 
t 2 Corona Wool Fat on 20 Days’ Free White Wyandotte, England ...... 3% 
Trial, with full directions how to use it. 
want to show you what a wonde s Red 
healing preparation Corona Wool Fat is. S Red. Missouri 
I want to prove to ou—on your horses arven S C Buff Leghorn, Michigan ...... 2 
d h kl it ill Heal Ancona, Missouri ........- 
it Will Heal and Cure an cows—- Ow quic 7 an sure y I BEFORE CORONA White Wyandotte hen No 181 from 
and Cure before you pay me one penny. Pennsylvania has laid 53 eggs ane 


Hard and Contracted Feet, Split 
Hoofs, Corns, Scratches, Grease 


Heel, Thrush, Quarter Crack, « 
Barb Wire Cuts, Sore Teats of ro n a ele) 
Ulcers, Old etc. 
I ask now is that you fill out an 
mail me the coupon. The Wonderful Healing Compound 
is unlike anything you ever tried or used. Don’t confuse it with salves or oint- or 


leads all hens in the contest. Buff 
Plymouth Rock hen No 524 from Mis 
souri is second with 52 eggs. 


> 


Quick Calculation of Interest—-Fre- 
quently a short method for the cale 
culating of interest on notes comes it 


THE CORONA MFG. CO. 


Gen 2men —"I used Corona Wool Fat on ments which contain grease and blister compounds. It is the only remedy that handy. The following is a short, 8s 
Se ee een dice ont cent Will penetrate the hoof of a horse, which is 60% to 70% water. Itis nota #, curate method that can be applied @ 
"think if' fe the beet preparation T ever| gTease, but the fatty secretions extracted from the skin and wool of the sheep. ” ee any interest from 4 up to 12% aa@ 
used for all kinds of sores.” It is readily absorbed, penetrates to the inflamed inner tissues, heals =, 0. Pek for any number of days. Multiply ti 

FRED STOUT, Monroe, N. J. cures. Does not burn or blister, leaves no scars, causes —- CFS Se principal by as many hundreds @& 


pain, will never get rancid or decompose. LE there are days, and divide: 


| For 4% Divide by 


Send No Money—Just the Coupon 
I take all the risk—furnish you with a big can of Corona Wool 4% “ 
Fat to try on any case you have, If it will do what I claim <<" SBIR aa “ 8% Ws «Dp 
you would not hesitate to pay me a five dollar bill for it, yet “ 
ask if it eatisfies is 60 cents. If it Shee not do what | ‘claim, it “4 “ 36 
won't cost you one cent. W today and I'll send this out “ « 
trial can by return mai ered, 12% 


as off 
Cc. G. PHILLIPS, Manager (10) 


THE CORONA MFG. CO. 


For example: 
90 days at 6%, "67.50, 
divided by 60-$1.12%, the desired 
sult.—[W. H. Bullock, New York. 


Heals Cuts and Cracks 


Heals Berb Wire Wounds 


| 
| Oreanize 
SPECTAL MOLASSES 
“DAIRY FEED) 
They 
coat 
| more 
and tr 
th 
the only machine that can be used on horses, 
DN 
longer than other. Gears are all file th | 
hard and cut from sclid steel 4 pom 
Eas 
Speed 
“4% Feturned if, you are 
q Cy 
ABORT IN CATTLE] 
| 
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| AMONG fF 
|| FARMERS 


of having the farm and live stock 
interests of the state properly repre- 
sented at the exposition than there 
was of spending $100,000 for the social 
ends of the state. The design most 
: favored for the Ohio building is a 
— replica of the state capitol. 
aised Many. plans for bettering the con- 
Ohio Commission Pr. ditions of the members and the trade 
CLARENCE METTERS ' in general were discussed at the meet- 
High praise of the plan, under which ing of the Columbus market growers’ 
the new Ohio agricultural commis- association at Ohio state university, 
sion works, was expressed by Prof Crofts of the 
g, F. Nader of the California agricul. 
Columbus looking into the complished by that organtzation, 
a i cage whic one o e oldest of the kin 
in the country, having been organized 
months’ tour of the states of the mid- 
dle west, gether in order that they may help 
cultural ac been laced upon them by certain 
eransp!a! ting some of the best ideas 
to tho Hest Prof Edna White of the O S U do- 
So Oni mestic Classes urged*that a campaign 
all of the agtioultural of be marted 
s 
Setvites of the states that even the 
hopeful predictions of some of the cated. to cease the use of so much 


enthusiasts have been surpassed. The meat and substitute more vegetables. 
unification of agricultural interests sne urged more care in preparing the 
under the commission of four men, vegetables for the market. 


headed by A. P, Sandles, has resulted . L. Watts of the Pennsylvania 
in @ great saving of time and money siate college pleaded for better organi- 
and aiso in the elimination of many vation among the market growers of 
features under the old loosely made- ihe state, insisting that Ohio is one 
up system of boards. With Homer C. of the leaders in the growing of vege- 
Price, dean of the Ohio college of tables. He claimed that many abuses 
agriculture, he a member of that Would be corrected by a strong or- 
commission, the interests of the col- caonization, such an organization as 


lege are being looked.after in the ; he importance of 
conferences. of the commission. ‘The oy 


Director Thorne of the Obie. experi. 
to push the college of agriculture to fou fertility. in @ very able manner, 
action on the part of the legislature. beet, results are 
An effort will,be made to secure 
proper consideration for the agricul- Department of Rural Hygiene 
tural commission and particularly for : 
the college of agriculture at the next At a recent cenference on agricul- 
session of the legislature in January,*ture and allied: matters in Albany, 
1915. While there were some press- Dr Herman Biggs, New York com- 
ing the missioner of health, emphasized the 
unable to be cared for a speci 
gession of the legislature just closed, need for a division of rural 5 hee 9 
in the state department of health, 
owing to the fact that the powers that 1 rovided with 
be at the head of the state govern- such aj division to, be provide f 
ment were .wedded to retrench- spply 
modern, sanitary metho 
ment policy, —— seriously affected public health work. He presented 
short course in figures to show that while the death 
rate in cities has decreased, the rural 


agriculture which has been in progress Geath rate has increased.. Last year |. 


for several weeks under the direction i, New york city the rate fell to 13.7 
the work. dena i from 14.1 a thousand of population: 
buildings at the state fair grounds, iner 
because of the crowded condition of Dr Biggs showed that in the 
the university buildings, has pointed country each dwelling is a unit just 
out to some of the leaders in agricul- 4. 4 city as a whole is a unit. Each 
tral thought in the state, the need country home myst provide water 
supply and sewage disposal for itself, 
to avail themselves of this whereas the provides for the, 
short course, rather than miss the health 
benefits of the college training — afforded health protection in both 
One of these particulars, through the appli- 
ort back Cation of scientific principles. Such 
and ‘without any delay legin to but 

this as much right as city residents to the 

tural extension department which puts es ye to the country the 
the college in close touch with -the peaith advantages so long enjoyed by 
Students back on fhe farm, at ail cities through a division of rural 
times of the year. The need for more hygiene, Dr Biggs believes that sick- 
money for the college of agriculture jags and death rates in the country 
Will be put squarely up to the mem- may be much decreased and the effi- 
w York has e 
must be available for the college of peesenten oy a committee to the 
agriculture and the various depart- state grange; and last year the 
the of the O*1i0 grange passed a resolution request- 
firmed the ruling of the deputy t x hoalth nursing 
Commissioners in Frankin county that might be enjoyed by rural people. 
the change in the Warnes tax law at Jn response, the commission wrote 
session into the public health law a provision 
must be listed as of the first heaith ‘officers In’ discussing. the 
Monday in February. Next year the need of euch a division, Dr Biggs 
amendment will be in effect and then gaid in part: 
Property will be listed as of the first Up to this time tl.s rural districts 
custom for many not only in state, but 
or to S year. the country, have received scarce 
That the medical college which was ‘any pt teen from sanitary satheule 
Fetently made a part of the Ohio state ties. As a result we find that sani- 
Proved by the fact that the council By catty times. 
on education of the American medi- The great cities, notwithstanding 
stitution. th: Not 
onty is the death rate in the country 
Oiicers of each institution that they So 1 districts of N York city 
Must be vaccinated ome ets New Yor yd 

mely to the incoming inmates unless people are crowded into one acre 
fom . 1 *2°W & proper certificate than there are in some of our up- 
Alber? state villages extending over a square 
boon * Pretzinger of Dayton has mile. It must be remembered also 
butane ected as architect for the Ohio that this dense population is com- 
ition of the Panama-Pacifie expo- posed almost entirely of foreigners 

060 The commission was given who have been in this country a com- 
ihe a the erection of this build- paratively short time, who speak a 
ent ugh there was a great ef- foreign language and who retain their 
buildi ee to get $100,000 for the foreign customs. Last year, in spite 
men ee farm and live stock of these disadvantages, there was @ 
1 State proved to the legis- decrease in the death rate of New 


CREAM SEPARATOR 
the most important 


machine used on the farm 


OME BUYERS OF CREAM SEPARATORS 

do not stop to think why their purchase of the 
best.cream separator is of greater importance than 
the purchase of any other implement or machine 
of any kind used on the farm, or for that matter any- 
where else. 


EARLY EVERY PIECE OF FARM MA- 
chinery is only used a few weeks during the year, 
if that long, and when it is used simply saves time or 
labor over some other way, with comparatively little 
‘ difference between makes of 
such machines except in design 
or size or possibly that one is 
better made than another and 
so lasts longer and probably 

costs more proportionately. 


HE FACTS 

are very dif- 
ferent in the case of 
the cream separa- 
tor, which is used 
twice a day every 
day in the year, and 
very different as be- 
tween the De Laval 
and other cream 
separators because 
the use of any other 
separator or cream- 
ing system involves 
not only the saving 
in time and labor a 
De Laval machine would effect but an actual waste 
in quantity and quality of product a De Laval 
machine would save. 


~The Cream Separator the 
most wasteful or most profitable 


"THs IS THE VERY GREAT DIFFERENCE THAT 
makes the cream separator the most important of farm ma- 
chines, the most wasteful or the nmst profitable, because used so 
often and involving a waste or a saving every time it is used. - This 
is the reason why there are more De Laval separators in use than 
of any other kind of farm or dairy machines the world over, and 
more than all the other makes of cream separators combined. 
N° MATTER WHETIIER YOU HAVE YET TO BUY 
a separator or are using an inferior machine, you must be in- 
terested in what a De Laval—not a 10, 20 or 30-year-old one, but 
a De Laval machine today—would do for you, and that every 
De Laval local agent will be glad to make plain to you by the 
demonstration of a machine itself. - 
[* YOU DON’T KNOW THE NEAREST DE LAVAL 
agent, simply write the nearest main office as below. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 29 E. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 
50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 


A Free Trial 


of Perfect Harness Oil 
Makes Your Harness Last Twice as Long. 


PERFECT HARNESS OTL — ecientitical) 
prepared—makes old harness softacd; liable. Penetrates 
every life Stmply won- 
derful how Perfect Harness Oi! restores wearing qualities 
to old harness. FREE TRIAL CAN sent 

March. Write to Dept. B. 


Calon 
Leather Co., Providence, 


&n writing to our advertisers. You will 


Beeeenat there was a greater need York city of about a half point. ~ 


Always Mention this Journal 


geta very quick reply if you do, 
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50 cents for six months, including postage at — 
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EXPIRATIONS—tThe label or wrapper on the paper 
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14 means that your subscription expired with the 
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OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to 
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ing the period of his paid-in-advance subscription, 
that no advertisement is allowed In our columns unless 


any such advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
swindler, but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
differences between subscribers and responsible ad- 
vertisers. Neither will we be responsible for claims 
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and loss, and within one month from the 
appeared, and the sub- 
writing to the advertiser 


date when the advertisement 
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he said: 
“— saw your 
Agricutturist.”’ 
Always address our NEW YORK City headquarters. 
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CIRCULATION LAST WEEK 


adv. In the old reliable American 


American Agriculturist - - - 132,400 
Its brother Orange Judd Weeklies 376,875 
Northwest Farmstead of Minneapolis for 


the Northwest. 
Orange Judd Farmer of Chicago for Cen- 
tral West. - 
Southern Parming of Atlanta for the South. 


‘or 
Total Circulation. - - -. - 509,275 


Week Ending March 7, 1914 


Turn the Grafters Out 


NEW YORK’S ROAD SCANDAL—STOP THE 
STEALING—GOOD PLANS FOR GOOD ROADS 

Politics mixed up with road ma- 
terials makes bad roads. That is the 
story in New York. Enough has been 
brought to the surface to show that 
road contracts fairly reek with cor- 
ruption, and yet politics prevent these 
scandals from being exposed. Sulzer 
was impeached because he would not 
stand for the rottenness in the roads, 
and now Glynn follows with his hands 
tied. His investigator, Osborn, has 
talked much, but to date has brought 
none of the culprits to justice. Dis- 
trict Attorney Whitman, who is anx- 
ious to do his. part, has practically 
been denied entrance into the field, 
and the divided condition of the legis- 
lature has ended in the investigating 
committees in two houses acting sep- 
arately. 

It looks to those on side lines as if 
there is no intention of unearthing 
graft, but to prévent one party from 
exposing the other. The latest pro- 
posal is that these investigations be 
carried on by a committee of three re- 
tired members of the state courts. 
How it can be expected that three 
old worn-out judges can uncover graft 
when the ablest lawyers, the sharp- 
est contractors and the shrewdest pol- 
iticians are concerned, is one of the 
things that has not yet been ex- 
plained: It is a sorrowful condition 
of affairs, indeed, when money appro- 
priated by the people to build useful 
roads is squandered through graft and 
fraud, not to mention poorly planned 
and ill-advised road systems. 

An honest legislature elected to 
serve the people and not parties or 
erooked bosses could very quickly get 
at the bottom of our road mess. Also 
it could very quickly prepare the 
machinery for an honest planning of 
a road system and have the roads 
built. The trouble is, certain sharp 
minds are behind much legislation 


and jokers are stuck in and men ap- 
pointed to take charge whose appoint- 
ments at the very start were subject 
to the dictation, not of conscience, not 
of honest judgment, but of outside in- 
fluenees and political 


bosses, who 


either through themselves or their 
friends would profit. 

Until a new type of legislature is 
had, and until public opinion is fully 
aroused against graft and corruption 
in high places, we must expect to see 
rottenness in our roads and other 
public improvements. We repeat what 
we have heretofore said, a few honest 
farmers in the legislature will do more 
to correct the evil tendencies of the 
times than investigating commissions 
that were never intended to investi- 
gate. 


Our Tenth Garden Annual 


Here it is; it speaks for itself. The 
garden proposition is a fascinating 
one. By planting garden crops in 
roWs and cultivating with horse 
power, the drudgery so repulsive -to 
the small boy or girl, to say nothing 
of the man, is removed. Of course, 
some hoeing will always be necessary, 
but not much. Everybody likes fresh 
vegetables in spring, and if they can 
be secured without too much work 
most farmers will have them. 

If the man of the house scorns the 
garden because it is too trifling for 
his consideration, make it a man’s 
proposition by using a long strip re- 
quiring the plow and harrow in 
preparation and the cultivator when 
tilling. A farmer who will not do 
that much for the health and pleas- 
ure of his family ought to be deprived 
of his home and set to breaking stone 
for road improvement. Or he might 
be sent to the mines, where there are 
no vegetables, -A year or two of this 
would reform him. 

Flesh eaters are becoming fewer ev- 
ery year. Farmers can no longer 
do what the world requires of them 
on “hog and hominy.” During the 
winter their supply of green stuff is 
necessarily limited; then why not 
have an abundance of the best during 
the ‘growing season? By doing a lot 
of canning this period can be greatly 
extended. If you haven’t helped your 
wife with the farm garden heretofore, 
isn’t this spring -just the time to turn 
over a new leaf? 

But people who live in the country 
are not the only ones who can have 
gardens. The villager, the man who 
owns a house in the big city and oc- 
ecasionally a flat dweller, can have a 
back yard garden. An immense 
amount of stuff can be raised on a 
small plot. By intensive methods, 
using plenty of water, six to eight 
crops can be raised on the same space 
during a single season. By employ- 
ing a cold frame or a hotbed the num- 
ber can be increased eight or 10. Is 
it worth while? Try ft and be con- 
vinced. 


Opponents of the farmer are quietly 
getting in their work at Washington 
against the national 
The National farmland bank bill. 
Farmland Bank The powerful con- 
tingent which has 
so long fattened off the farmers’ 
needs for money and credits is loath 
to let go its hold. It is squarely up 
to our farmers to carry forward this 
fight to ultimate victory. The thing 
to do is to get signatures to the peti- 
tion to congress in behalf of the na- 
tional farmland bank system. That 
petition was printed in our last issue. 
The petition should be sent direct to 
ethe Hon Robert J. Bulkley, house 
chairman, or to the Hon Henry F. 
Hollis, senate chairman, of the con- 
gressional committees on rural cred- 
its; or if sent direct to this office with 
postage inclosed, we will see that 
same is promptly forwarded. Strong 
personal letters to the two chairmen 
would help also, The national farmland 
bank bill was printed in full in this 
magazine February 14-21, the whole 
subject has been previously discussed 
at length in our columns, and the 
pending legislation is now in the 
farmers’ hands. Success will be as- 
sured if each of our subscribers signs 
the petition himself, gets a few other 
signatures, and mails it to this of- 
fice to be forwarded to congress forth- 
with. ‘We have done our part. Now 
please do yours, Only, DO IT NOW. 
Use your power! 


Let the nations of North and South 
America unite in using jointly their 
armies and navies in 

All-America pacifying Mexico, much 
Zoliverein. as several nations unit- 
ed during the Chinese 

troubles a few years ago. The na- 
tions and peoples of the western hem- 
isphere would be drawn closer to- 
gether in this way than by any other. 
Mexico would realize that the United 


States had no ulterior purpose. 
Europe would wake to a new realiza- 
tion of the present power and future 


development of North and South 
America. The proposed coalition, 
even if only temporary, would help 


to bring about a zollverein of the 
western hemisphere. Such co-opera- 
tion between the producers of the 
world’s food supply could exert pow- 
erful inffdénce for world peace. The 
late James: G. Blaine had the right 
ideas on this subject, which were 
never written out or printed, but he 
explained them at great length to the 
writer. The countries to the south of 
us have made great strides since his 
time. The foreign trade of South 
America for 1918 probably exceeded 
2000 million dollars, say 1100 millions 
of exports and 900 millions of imports, 
compared to Asia’s foreign trade only 
twice as great, although it is 2% times 
the size and has 16 times the popula- 
tion of South America. The foreign 
trade of the United States is ap- 
proaching 4000 millions annually— 
about 60% exports, 40% 
whereas Germany has about the same 
volume, but the proportion is re- 
versed, and this latter is true of 
Great Britain with her 5000 million 
of foreign business. How important, 
therefore, to the United States is 
South America’s increasing trade. 


Prevent Floods NOW 


Terrible floods will occur through- 
out the valleys of the Ohio, Missis- 
sippi and other tributaries until a run- 
off is provided for the surplus waters. 
This spillway must be sufficient to ac- 
commodate twice the flood that ever 
came down the combined Ohio, Mis- 
souri and Mississippi rivers below 
Cairo. It is the backing up of water 
in the Ohio now from Cairo to Pitts- 
burg that does such infinite destruc- 
tion. But with a gigantic spillway 
such as Engineer Riker proposes, this 
phase of the flood problem is solved 
at once.: 

American Agriculturist again reit- 
erates the views it has previously ex- 
pressed (see our issues of February 
14 and 21) on this project as a prac- 
tical, cheap, efficient and scientific 
means of carrying off the flood waters. 
Another wonderful thing about 
Riker’s spillway is that it fits into any 
and all plans for controlling and 
utilizing the waters, which may here- 
after be developed or carried out, but 
the spillway itself must be built any- 
how. It does not antagonize the New- 
lands-Broussard bill for nation-wide 
control and utilization ,of waters. 
Riker’s spillway is an integral part of 
that bill, and Senator Newlands 
warmly approves of it. 

The Dyer bill pertains only to the 
spillway proposition. It enables the 
president to appoint the seven most 
competent engineers on earth to in- 
vestigate and report upon the whole 
proposition of floods, especially with 
reference to the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. 

Both the Newlands-Broussard and 
the Dyer bill are worthy of support. 
There is likely to be some delay over 
the Newlands measure, therefore the 
Dyer bill should be put through forth- 
with, in order that the committee of 
engineers may get busy at once. The 
Ramsdell bill for wasting more money 
on levees has been wisely rejected by 
the rivers committee of the house. 


“City Willie on the Farm” is the 
title of a set of clever cartoons that 


will make you 
Funny Pictures “laugh until you 
Coming ache!” The first 


four pictures, in our 
next issue, illustrate Willie's arrival in 
the country. The week after, 
more cartoons 
en route from the railroad station to 
the farmhouse. You will” “sit up 
nights” until you get the next copy of 
this weekly magazine “to see what 
happens to Willie next week!” These 
funny pictures will always be on next 
to last page—third cover. 


Many fruit growers and farmers 
have been swindied by planting nurs- 
ery stock untrue to 
name. What do you 
say to forming a 
protective society, to 
do battle in the courts for the rights 
of agriculture? It is seldom that a 
single victim can afford to fight his 
own case, but if all these and similar 
cases could be put into one pool, it 
would be easy to get justice and inex- 
pensive for any one member. The so- 
ctety would have to be national. 
What do you pay? 


For Protective 
Society 


imports, - 


four 
show his adventures” 


| ORANGE JUDD 


SERVICE 
BUREAU 


“Where CanI GetIt?” + 


I inclose a little Farmers’ Exchangg 
adv, which please insert two weeks for 
the $1.10 herewith, and $1 for my sub. 
scription, and will you also tell me 
where I can buy dry sawdust by the 
carload.—{H, T.-Newhall, Saratoga Coup. 

Some time ago a party advertiseg 
boxes and bagging, but I am unable tg 
find the address.—[H. D. Peck, Knog 
County, O. ~~ 

Can you give a subscriber the name 
of some company that manufactures 
charcoat for feeding? - Inclosed pleasg 
find stamp, as I am in a hurry.—iF. R 
Foote, Berks County, Pa. 

Can you tell me of some place wherg 
I can get barrels or casks in 50-galley 
size suitable for lime-sulphur solution, 
IJ. W. Collins, Howard County, Md. 


The above are typical of many 
questions that we are receiving from 
subscribers. All such inquiries are 
answered by mail at the earliest pag 
sible moment, if stamp is inclosed fop 
return postage, provided the question 
is asked by a subscriber. 
nonsubscriber, he only needs to ing 
close a dollar for one year’s subscrip. 


tion to be entitled, without expense, 


to the full service of the Orange Jud@ 
service bureau. If you do not fing 
advertised in this number, or any pre- 
vious issues, anything you want to 
buy, write direct to the editor, de 
scribing just what you wish, inclosing 
stamp for return postage, and we wil) 
send you the information you want 
as soon as it can be obtained. 
have anything to sell, advertise it in 
the Farmers’ Exchange, Help Bureay 
or Real Hstate Market of our classified 
“advertising departments. You can 


~ 


If from 


If you. 


do business with any of our adver... 


tisers quite as satisfactorily by mail 
as you can face to face, as we guar- 
antes otitright their entire reliability, 
as per guarantee printed in fine type 
at top of first column on editoria] 
page every week. Many subscribers 
testify that the use of the Orange Judd 
service bureau has been of very great 
benefit to them. 


a 


Business Health of Farmers 


Why don’t you discuss the cost of 
producing farm produce? Why don’t you 
champion the farmer’s right to good 
Wages? Why don’t you turn the light 
on the farce of the richest nation on 
earth working overtime to devise laws 
to lend money to- the. producers of 
wealth? Don’t you know that the farm- 
er is robbed to the limit, and that if 
he got twice as much for his produce, 
it would put 10 billions more money 
into circulation?—[William Maxwell, 

The Orange Judd weeklies, more than 
any other of the farm press, has worked 
for years to induce farmers to keep 
records of cost of production, to re- 
duce their*expenses, and to increase 
their receipts in every legitimate way. 
It has been the only agricultural 
journal in the country to so effi- 
ciently champion the farmers’ finan- 
cial needs as to secure better provi- 
sion for them in the new currency 
law than was ever obtained in any 
other country under the sun. And 
now we're trying to “lick the money 
trust to a last frazzle’” by securing 
to the common people the right to or- 
ganize and conduct their own little 
savings and loan associations as CO- 
operative banks urfder the national 
system, and also to properly reform 
land mortgage banking. Given these 
things, even thé average farmer will 
be in a position to so help himself by 
co-operating with his neighbors as t0 
reduce his expenses by buying t0 
gether, and increase his receipts by 
selling together. Thus progress Wi 
be made gradually toward a solution 
of the age-old problem of more eco 
nomic distribution. 


A Speculation 

About eight years ago I bought 5000 
shares of an oi] and development sted 
It was then paying semi-annual fit 
dends. I received two cash 
dends, a third one in the form of rig = 
but then the concern went into a 
ceiver’s hands. Can anything be 
about it?—[R. J. ‘ 

Apparently not. Such things Be 
speculations, not investments. 
person who puts money into sue 
thing takes the gambler’s risk, 18 pe 
py if he wins, and should keep ud 
if he loses. Of course, if it is 4 oe 
or swindle, the investor should a 
able to recover. “Manipulation am 
the stock exchanges of 
rities has also led to a donee er 
for the British law requiring a Pp 
licity for all investments offere@ 
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A Farmers’ Club Organizer 

Cc. H. Swan owns and operates a 
farm of 175 acres in Wayne county, 
O, near the 

State exveri- 
ment gtation. 
He does general 
crop faming, to- 
gether with live 
stock and fruit 
growing. Polled 
Durham cattle 
and Duroc 
swine are his 
specialties in 
the animal line. 
He is secretary- 


Cc, H. SWAN 
treasurer of the local farmers’ club 


co-operative board, an organiaation 
which represents five farmers’ clubs 
that in 1913 did’ a business of nearly 
He has been instrumental 
in organizing several such clubs. In 
his locality he was the first to spray 
and one of the first to use lime. These 
he considers the best and biggest 
things he has ever done. 


Rabbits Are Destructive 
M. I. S.. ROSS COUNTY, 0 

Ohio game law requires an annual 
license, the cost of which is $1, to- 
gether with the recorder’s fee of 25 
cents; and an additional fee is often 
required for a hunter’s badge. During 
the winter season when laborers on 
the farm cannot secure steady em- 
ployment, many poor famiiies have no 
other source of meat supply and often 
a few dozen dressed rabbits sold to 
the grocers in exchange for flour, 
meal and coffee, help greatly to meet 
some of the requirements of the 
family. 

This class of hunter, usually farm 
help, secures a permit from the la:d 
owners in his community and is more 
carétul in the use of a gun than the 
city hunter, who, as a rule, has no 
regard for the safety of farm stock 
should they be in the woodlot or field. 
The presence of game wardens in 
@very section has silenced the bark 
of the hunter’s gun and robbed him 
and his family of the daily meat sup- 
ply. The loss, too, is great. You ask 
Why? The destruction of fruit trees 
has been greater this winter than i 
the last 30 years in which I have been 
@igaged in the growing of fruit. So 
Rumerous are rabbits since the hunt- 
ing season that many young orchards 
have been peeled more than 2 feet up 
the trunk; underbrush in woodlots 
has also been attacked. Rabbits mul- 
tiply very rapidly, and should the 
Same law remain as it is, fruit grow- 
ers in orchard sections will be com- 
pelled to quit fruit ‘planting. The 
law should be amended, making an 
open hunting. season for rabbits at 
least four months instead of one 
month, 


Adams Co—Have been having big 
Shows and zero weather for the last 


, tWO weeks, Wheat standing the win- 


ter well so far. Much plowing was 
done the fore part of the winter. 
@obacco is all sold in this locality. 

© good crops brought good money, 
Sveraging 12 to 16 c p lb. Many sales 


during Feb. A good deal of moving 
Spring. Some farms sold and 
some renters changing farms. There 


tb. be an average crop of corn and 
aeeo put out in this locality. 
Brown Co—The winter has been 


Wey mild in Brown Co. Wheat and 
at look fine. Some plowing done. 


kinds of feed sells high; hay $15 
worn P ton, corn 80c p bu. Milch 
Sin good demand at from $50 to 
independent institute of 
ie Ville was a grand success, lots 
na crest manifested and large at- 
jen” not less than 300 at any 
ike Mr Trisler, the speaker, was 
oi everybody; he is a live wire. 
ens Co—t 

weath Have had pretty rough 
en 


N 
like much weather as yet that looks 


e farmer that did his plowing in 


is Saas hew crop of lambs and pigs 


ing to come i 
UAcommon in and it is no 


see lanterns at 


month. 


night going to and from the barn. 
Had a very muddy winter the fore 
part. Roads are in good shape now 
for getting around. A good many 
contemplate putting up silos in the 
spring. Farmers are hauling manure 
and planning for spring work. Not 
much ice put up here as there is an 
ice plant at county seat and can get 
ice there cheaper and a better quality. 

Franklin Co—Have been having real 
ground hog weather in Franklin Co 
for a couple of weeks. Have had 
Some very severe snowstorms. The 
roads have been drifted very badly 
in places. Plowing is a thing of the 
past at present. The ground is frozen 
deeply. Not much work that can be 
done now on the farm. Lots of sales 
in Franklin Co. Farm machinery has 
been selling very low. Stock of all 
kinds has been selling high. A great 
deal of moving being done this spring. 
Several new automobiles have been 
purchased. Corn is bringing (0c p 
bu.. Wheat does not look as good as 
it did a couple of weeks ago; most 
of the farmers sold their wheat for 
p bu, 

Noble Co—Plenty of snow and cold 
in the last half of Feb. Stock is tak- 
ing lots of feed and wintering well 
so far. Feed is getting scarce with 
a great many farmers. Wool buyers 
are gathering what was still in grow- 
ers’ hands at 23c p Ib. Not much 
change in local markets for the last 
A good many horses are 
changing hands but selling about 20% 
lower than a year ago. 

Vinton Co—January was mostly 
warm and rainy, but Feb is bringing 
real winter weather, cold and windy 
with some snow. Wheat looks very 


badly. Cattle look fairly well. There 
seems to be plenty of feed. Cattle 
are selling at 6% to Te p bu. Pigs 


at $6 p pr, butter 20c, eggs 28c, chuck- 
ens 12c. 

Logging Now—Have been having 
severe cold winter in Ashtabula .Co: 


Much logging is being done. Cows 
and horses look fairly well. Many 
farms are changing hands. Dairy 


butter is 25c p lb, cmy butter 27c, eggs 


2c p doz, dressed hogs 10c, live 
chickens 13c p Ib, wheat 90c, oats 
36c, buckwheat $1.50, cheese 24c, 


milk $1.60 p 100 lbs. 

Severe Snow—Darke Co was visited 
Feb 22 and 23 by one of the most 
severe snowstorms that has been here 
for a long time. Snowdrifts closed 
the public roads and railroads 
were all out of commission for sev- 
eral days, the like of which was ne er 
before, so say old residents of the 
county. The farmers’ institute which 
was held at New Madison Feb 16 and 
17 was a great success. Great inter- 
est was manifested by the community. 
This community has been covered 
with sleet and snow and the crops 
have been protected during the cold 
weather. Some thermometers regis- 
tered 16 degrees below zero. Butter 
is 27c, eggs 20c, hogs $8.50 p 100 Ibs. 

Tuscarawas Co—The weather in 
Tuscarawas Co has been cold and 
severe, The roads are difficult to 
travel because of the roughness. 
Wheat is unprotected during the cvld 
weather. Some winter piowing has 
been accomplished. Cattle are being 
successfully fattened. The most popu- 
lar dairy cows, are the Holstein, 2d 
the most popular chickens are ~the 
Plymouth Rock and White Leghorn. 
Eggs are worth 30c p doz, butter 32c 
p lb and chickens llc. 

Real Winter—Have been havinig 
real winter weather in Jackson with 
considerable snow, but only one night 
of zero weather. There has been 
some good sleighing. Stock is winter- 
ing well, with plenty of feed to carry 
them through. Hay is $16 p ton, 
corn $1 p bu. Hogs are scarce and 
bring. a good price. Weaned pigs 
sell for $4. Several farms have 
changed ‘hand this winter. Land is 
worth from $25 to $40 p acre. Some 
new interest in the oil and gas of 
thig county. Lands have been leased 
and there is hope that a well will be 
put down. Farmers have already 
done considerable plowing. The win- 
ter has been very favorable for all 
kinds of work. 


Darke C The severe weather rec- 
ently in the absence of much snow 
will have the effect of loosening the 
soil for the spring crops. Previous 
to this the ground has been frozen 
but a very few inches this winter. 
Public sales and moving of the farm- 
ers is nowstarting and for the next few 
weeks many will make changes from 
place to place, some to their better- 
ment, and as many for the worse, 
but always for the great detriment of 
the roads. Here is one of the evils 
of tenant farming which is more and 
more on the increase. The tenant 
should so.farm that the landlord 
should not want to change so often, 
and the landlord should give such 
terms that the tenant can be en- 
courag to farm better with the 
hope that he can have the benefit of 
any soil inprovement that he can 
bring about and not to “kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg” by getting 
all away from the soil possible with- 
out much thought for the next year’s 
crops, 


or the detoriorating of the’ 


land. Raining and thawing and 
looks much as though we should 
have an opening of the ground. 
Wheat has not’ suffered much yet, 
but the next few weeks will tell the 
tale better as to whether it will 
promise a crop or spell failure. 
Grange Meeting—tThe first meeting 
of Fairfield grange in their new hall 
in the Kumler block was held re- 
cently, although the hall is not yet 
fully equipped. The following officers 
have been elected: Master, Orlie 
Snider; overseer, A. O. Young; lec- 
turer, Vera <Auly; steward, Russel 
Blanser; asst steward, Charles E. 
Conrad; chaplain, Martha True; treas- 
urer, Otto Blanser; secretary, Emma 


Myers; gatekeeper, Israel Blanser; 
Ceres, Ilo Macklin; Pomona, Fay 
Mason; Flora, Flossie Detwiler; lady 


asst steward, Leota Little john; chor- 
ister, W. H. Leitmaker; organist, Lot- 
tie Conrad; librarian, Charles Struck- 
man; purchasing agent, J. .V. Goss; 
executive committee, Israel Blanser, 
J. V. Goss and J. C. Spires. Are hav- 
ing some winter now, the worst bliz- 
zard that ever struck this section. 
Samuel Goss, an old and respected 
farmer of the community, underwent 
an operation at his home. He is do- 
ing as well as could be expected at 
his age, which is 81 years. A great 
many sales are advertised to take 
place. Hogs are worth 8%é Ib, 
chickens l4e, butter 25c, hay $13 p 
ton, corn 60c p bu, wheat 93c p bu. 
Spraying Needed—Had some cold 
weather in Union Co for some days, 
down to zero several times. Wheat 
well covered with snow.. Never saw 
a better prospect. Roads are in bad 
condition, caused by heavy hauling 
when soft. Corn scarce and high, in 
carlots 65c p bu; wheat 92c, oats 38c, 
rye 68c. Horses bring good prices 
and plenty of buyers. Cows sell well, 
Holsteins taking the léad, as there 
is a condensery at the county seat. 
No hog cholera at present. Plenty of 
rough feed to take stock through 
winter. Good clover hay $9 p ton, 
Fruit buds safe so far; must be more 
spraying done; many orchards killed 
by seale. Quite a lot of fall plowing 
done, hoping for good crops this year. 
Quite a marked activity in agricul- 
tural and good roads meetings. 
Grange Resolutions—The farmers’ 
institute at New Carlisle and Donnels- 
ville was a success and well attended. 
The farmers were very much inter- 
ested in the work. Some of the reso- 
lutions that were adopted were: Re- 
solved, that we do not approve of all 
of Gov Cox’s school program>; that 
to A. P. Sandles we express our 
hearty thanks for his industry and 
intelligent efforts in behalf of grain 
growing contests and his able man- 
agement of farmers’ institutes. 


Country Will Fight Mosquitoes 

On April 1 Middlesex county (N J) 
may initiate a campaign to get rid of 
mosquitoes, At a recent meeting of 
the board of Freeholders, Dr T. J. 
Headlee presented statistics bearing 
on four methods of mosquito exter- 
mination work, the least expensive to 
cost the county $8000 and the most 
expensive and thorough $14,000. 

The legislature of 1912 authorizes 
supreme court justices to appoint a 
mosquito commission in each county. 
The commissioners are to present 
budgets showing the cost of the work 
to be undertaken to the boards of 
freeholders which must furnish neces- 
sary means to carry on the project. 
Dr Headlee said the commission has 
no intention of taking advantage of 
the mandatory clause under the law 
and that the commission hitherto has 
made no move toward enforcing the 
law, because it. is believed the people 
of the county are disinterested. Re- 
cently, however, the commission has 
had oceasion to change this opinion. 
Resolutions have been rectived from 
various organizations, besides petitions 
from New Brunswick, Metuchen, 
Sayreville and Colonia, all requesting 
a mosquito extermination campaign. 

The first method outlined by Dr 
Headlee provides for the elimination 
and control of salt marsh mosquitoes 
only. This would cost $3000. ‘he 
second is practicaly the same except 
for an educational campaign which 
would add $800 more expense. The 
third embraces both one and two, but 
includes a demonstration in some 
city of the county to rid that city 
completely of mosquitoes. This plan 
thus far has most favor. 

The fourth plan is comprehensive. 
It would. eradicate mosquitoes from 
the whole county at a cost of $14,000. 
To do this it would attack the breed- 
ing places in fresh as well as of Salt 
water mosquitoes. This method Dr 
Headlee proved to be a comparatively 
inexpensive one by figures quoted 
from the work of other commissions. 
If the work is to be carried on at all 
it should begin by April 1. Decision 
has not yet been reached by the board 
of freeholders. 


Philadelphia Wholesale Milk——-The 
executive committee of the inter- 
state milk producers’ assn has fixed 
the wholesale price of milk in Phila- 
delphia for Mar at*4%c p qt until 
further noticg.. 


2A, BROWNIE 
Price, $3.22 


the thing you need on the 
farm to taKe pictures of stock, 
crops, etc.—you can use it to ad- 
vantage in your business. It is 
very simple to operate and works 
like it’s big brother the Kodak. 
The film cartridge of six or twelve 
exposures can be put in or taken 
out by daylight, and you can do the 
developing and printing yourself 
without a darkK-room, or send it to 
your dealer. Takes pictures 2% 
x 4% and you can make as many 
prints as you want. 


Ask your dealer for catalogue or 
write us and we will mail it free. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
447 State Si., Rochester, N. Y. 


Kerosene, Gasoline & Gas 


Look at these Prices! 
2H-P, $39.45; 4H-P, $75.50; 6H-P, $99.35 
8 H-P, $139.65; 11 $208.90, 20 $389.50 
Other sizes up to 40 H-P., proportionallyiow. , 


Direct From Factory to User 


WITTE engines, Stationary, Portable, Skid- 
ded and Sawrig aes have set the quality 
standard for 27 years. Better today than ever. 

Castings of semi-steel, detachable cylinders, 
vertical valves, four-ring pistons, electric 
ignition, variable speed, and other merits, with- 
out which no engine can now be high-grade. 
60 Days’ Free Trial; 5- Year Guaranty 

No need to pay double price for a good engine, or 
to take an out-of-date, poor, or doubtful one for any 
kind ofa price. Don't risk any untried, newfangied 
devices with highfalutin’ names. Let me show you 

How To Judge Engines 


sell as well as of man uring. Tells you Ww 

to be safe in your ifyou don’t 

ick a WITTE. You can get one FREE—send me 
¢ your Dame—now. 


Ed. H. Witte Engine Works Co. 
1801 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Plaster walls and ceilings are only one step ahead 


as it comee—in strong, handy sheets. 

Ret also for walling bins, barns, and outhouses. 
V4 coat of Asphalt-Mastic makes it insect- 

proof, wind-proof, weather proof. 


BISHOPRIC 


WALL BOARD 


te the only wall board made with lath. We own pat- 

ALL SENT FREE 

Well’ Board. "They are money 

The Mastic Wall Board & Roofing Co, 

510 Este Avenue . Cincinnati, Ohio 
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NEW YORK 
Milk Commission Startled 


Gov Glynn’s milk commission re- 
ceived several shocks when taking tes- 
timony in New York city last week. 
From what appears elsewhere our 
readers will conclude that W. N. Giles 
of Skaneateles, chairman of the meet- 
ing, was justified in declaring that 
many of the remarks were “‘more or 
Jess thinly veiled attacks upon the in- 
tegrity of the commission.’”’ What the 
New York milk committee chairman 
said lamenting the personnel and the 
number of “‘interested’’ members, 
would seem to imply his desire to 
have a majority of the commission 
drawn from his sympathizers so that 
the milk committee could “put one 
over.” 

This New York milk committee, it 
must be remembered, is neither a 
state nor a.municipal organization, 
but a privately financed concern 
which keeps itself in the public eye 
by spectacular methods. Its efforts 
last winter to force the legislation re- 
ferred to was very justly blocked. 
The measures sought would have 
made milk production and sale still 
more costly than at present. Let us 
hope that the governor’s commission, 
composed of representatives of pro- 
ducers, middlemen and consumers, 
will get at the facts in the case and 
present a report which shall be fair 
to all concerned rather than to fayor 
any one group of men who have axes 
to grind. 


Milk Commission Gets Evidence 


In New York last week Gov Glynn’s 
milk commission secured opinions of 
doctors and others interested in the 
city end of the milk traffic. W. N. 
Giles of Skaneateles, chairman of the 
meeting, several times criticized the 
remarks of various speakers as “‘more 
or less thinly veiled attacks upon the 
integrity of the commission.”” The 
chairman of the New York milk com- 
mittee stated that he was no inclined 
to place much confidence in the con- 
structive recommendations or in the 


report which the commission will 
make because “the majority of the 
commission as appointed by Gov 


Glynn are opposed to milk legislation 
advocated by the New York milk 
committee and introduced by the gov- 
ernor’s representatives from eastern 
middle states at a conference held 
under the auspices of the committee 
a year ago.” 

He said, in substance, that seven of 
the 11 members were active in oppos- 
ing clean milk legislation last year 
in Albany. These members are Harry 
Bramley, secretary of the New York 
sanitary milk dealers’ association; 
Loton Horton, president Sheffield 
farms, Slawson, Decker company; 
J. Y¥.. Gerow, president dairymen’s 
league; Walter J. Carlin, attorney for 
certain ice cream makers; W. N. Giles 
ahd W. H. Vary of the state grange 
and C. J. Huson, commissioner of ag- 
riculture. 

Dr C. E. North, secretary of the 
committee on milk standards, said in 
part: “I regret that the obstruction- 
ists who appeared against the com- 
mission on milk standards at Colorado 
Springs and before the International 
milk dealers’ association in Chicago 
should have gained sufficient influence 
to be so well represented on the gov- 
ernor’s commission. This whole op- 
position to the commission on milk 
standards, and, in fact, the New York 
milk committee, can be summed up 
by saying that certain milk dealers of 
New York are determined that no 
bacterial standard shall be adopted by 
the board of health for milk before 
pasteurization.” 

Dr Boudish, Dr Lippman and Dr 
McMillan declared that milk is ma- 
nipulated and adulterated on trains 
in transit; that bottles are recovered 
from the dumps for refilling; that 
communicable diseases are traced in 
New York to infected milk over 24 
hours old, and that condemned milk 
unfit for consumption because of con- 
tamination with filth is also unfit to 
be sent to butter and cheese factories. 


Clinton Co—It has been many years 
since this section has experienced so 
protracted a period of extreme cold 
weather. We believe the average for 
Feb will show a new record for low 
temperature compared with the past 
15 years. The largest part of the po- 
tatoes stored in farmers’ cellars have 
already been marketed, Farmers have 
received about the same price as of- 
fered from the field last fall. Cows are 
commencing to freshen. Creameries 
will not open until Apr 1. Farmers 
hauling home their fertilizers and 
feeds and making preparations for 
the sugar season which usually opens 
the last of Feb.—[H. T. J. 

Mill Yards Full—Hebron in Wash- 
ington Co has been snowbound 
Nearly 2 feet of snow covered the 
ground and many roads were drifted. 
The mercury on the morning of Feb 
16 was 30 degrees below. On Feb 5 
a disastrous fire occurred in the vil- 
Jage. The hotel barn and shed, a 
harness shop and a dweiling were 


totally consumed. All were insured 
except dwelling. A movement is being 
started to procure a fire engine. On 
account of good sleighing our mill 
yards are fully stocked with logs and 
farmers have done considerable team- 
ing. All kinds of stock is doing well, 
as winter forage is plentiful. Veal 
calves are worth 9i4c p lb delivered 
at Salem. Eggs and butter are scarce 
and bring high prices. 

Dutchess Co—Now for two weeks 
have had very cold weather and snow 
is very deep. The farmers are busy 
filling ice houses, getting up wogd- 
piles and drawing logs to mill. Many 
are now hauling hay to Poughkeepsie, 
it being $20 to $22 p ton. Potatoes 
are high, $1 p bu, and scarce. Eggs 
are still high, bringing 38 to 40c p 


doz. Poultry is high, bringing 18 to 
20c p lb. There will be a good many 


changes this spring. 

Allegany Co—Cows are selling at 
$60 to $75 ea, registered from $125 up. 
Apples are $1 p bu, potatoes O6Uc. 
Much snow and very cold, 16 to 30 
degrees below zero, Stock is winter- 
ing well. The granges are very pros- 
perous in this county. 

Tioga Co—The .excessive and long- 
continued cold weather, so very un- 
usual in southern New York, com- 
bined with the deepest snow in this 
section of the state since 1902 in con- 
nection with the fact of having two 
weeks’ of splendid sleighing in Jan, 
enabling farmers to do their neces- 
sary teaming at that time, have con- 
spired to nearly paralyze their activi- 
ties at the present. Hay is being sold 
at $14 to $17, oats 50c p bu. 

Niagara Co—Three farm 
have been held in the county this 
winter and all well attended. H. J. 
McClew, president of the county agri 
soc, has arranged for three next year. 
February has shown steady winter 
weather, good sleighing. Cabbage is 
$22 p ton, nearly all out of farmers’ 
hands. 

Erie Co—Farmers are all ‘busy 
drawing logs, getting ready for sugar- 
ing. Paul Work has bought the Day 
farm and is cutting the timber off 
and sawing it into lumber. Good 
sleighing at the present writing. Have 
had a nice winter. The roads have 
not been drifted. Cows are wintering 
well. Hens are laying well. Eggs are 
30c p doz, butter 30c p Ib, hay $12 p 
ton. 

Columbia Co—With the thermom- 
eter around zero the worst storm in 
years swept down St Valentine’s day. 
It has blocked very road in the 
county. Trains on the C NE RR 
were six hours late, Snow banks 
were found in barns and houses that 
were not perfectly tight. Potatoes 
have frozen in many cellars. Apples 
that were put in cellars last fall are 
nearly all rotted. Chickens. have not 
laid well so far this winter; price 34 
to 36c, butter 35c..- Mill feeds are 
very high. There is quite a lot of 
old hay being held for better prices, 
but no demand except locally. 

Sullivan Co—Intense cold since Feb 
8. On Feb 13 the biggest snowstorm 
in years. Roads are not yet all pass- 
able. Butter dropped to Sc p Ib, 
eggs 30c p doz. Farmers are drawing 
basswood logs and shipping on cars, 
Mathias Norwood of Long Island has 
purchased the Forest place at Burn- 
wood and will make a model farm 
and home of it. 

Western New York Fruit Buds Hit 
—Estimates of fruit damage from 
the recent frosts vary from one-third 
to one-half on peaches in western 
New York. Of course, we are always 
more scared than hurt, as our moth- 
ers used to say when we fell down 
or got into a scrap; but the long time 
that the ‘temperature hovered 
around zero gives plenty of cause for 
alarm. If only one-third are hurt we 
can stand that—there will be all the 
less thinning required.—[John Hall, 
Monroe County, N Y. 


schools 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, March 2— 
Last week after Monday steers were 
slow and prices fell off at the close 
15@25c, with several cars held over. 
The selling range for the week was: 
Steers $7@9.25, bulls 5.70@8.50, cows 
3.50@7.10, veals 6@13.50, yearlings 
and barnyard calves 3.50@7. Fresh 
cows were quoted higher at 35@88, 

Today there were 27 cars of cattle 
and 768 calves on sale. Steers were 
slow, but firm to 20c¢ higher: bulls 
and cows 10@25c higher. Steers av- 
eraging 1033 to 1225 Ibs sold at $7.75 
@8,80, including a car of Va, 
lbs average, at 8.80, a car of Ohio, 
1172 Ibs, at 8.60, 2 cars Pa, 1033 to 1225 
Ibs, at 7.75@8.50. 3ulls sold- at 6@ 
7.75 p 100 Ibs, 1 extra bull at 8.35, 
cows at 4@6.90, veals at 8.50@13, 
culls 7@8, yearlings 5.75@5.87, fed 
calves 7.50. 

Sheep continued in very limited 
supply last week ane prices held up 
to opening quotations. The selling 
range for the week was: Sheep $4.50 
@6, lambs 7.50@8.75, yearlings 6.75 
@ 7.25. 

Today 


at $4.25 @5.75 p 


ewes sold 
eulls at 4, 


good 
lbs, 


common to 
100 


ordinary to prime lambs at 7.75@8.50, 
yearlings at 7. Top price for Mich 


lambs 8.50, Ohio lambs 8.35, N Y 

lambs 8.25, Ind ewes 5.75, N Y hogs 
9.45 p 100 Ibs, roughs 8,25. 
The Horse Market 

The offerings on the New York 


market were not heavy last week, and 


with an increased demand for sea- 
soned workers to replace those dis- 
abled by the rough going in the 


snowbound streets, and for use in 
carting away the snow, prices ruled 
firm. Good to choice heavy drafters 


are quoted at $300@400 p _ head, 
chunks, 1100 to 1300 lbs, at 200@275, 
good, sound, second-hand work horses 
125 @ 223. : 

At Buffalo, beef cattle sold at about 
25c lower than closing prices of the 
previous week and receipts totaled 
3750. The market was slow. Prime 
heavy weight steers sold up to about 
$9 p 100 Ibs, fair to good shipping 
steers 7.80@8.50, fair to choice year- 
lings 7@8.50, butcher steers 6.50@8, 
cows 5@7, heifers 5@7.75, feeders 6@ 
7, stockers 5.75@6.75, bulls 5@7.35. 
All grades of hogs sold at 9.10 p 100 
lbs. Lambs were quoted at S@S8.15 p 
100 lbs for the best arriving. Sheep 
were steady, wethers commanding 
6.25@6.50, ewes 5.50@5.85, yearlings 
7.25 @ 7.40. 

At Pittsburgh, sales of beef cattle 
today were 15 cars. Good fat grades 
held about steady, others were slow. 
Good to choice beef cattle sold at $8 
@9.10 p 100 lbs, good 1300 to 1400-1b 
steers 840@8.75, medium to good 
1200 to 1300-lb steers 8.20@8.50, tidy 
1050 to 1150-lb steers 8.10@8.50, 
rough, half fat 1000 to 1300-lb steers 
5@7, common to good fat oxen 4@ 
6.50, heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 5.50@ 
7.75; 300 head of calves sold at 8@ 
12.50, Fifty double decks of hogs ar- 
rived Monday on a steady market, 
heavy weights selling at 9.05 p 100 
lbs, heavy mixed 9.05@9.10, mediums 
and heavy weight Yorkers, also light 
Yorkers 9.10@9.15, pigs 8.75@9.25. 
Sheep were slow, but prices sustained 
at 4@6.50 p 100 Ibs; lambs lower 
at 5@S8. 


Maryland Agricultural College 


The campaign being waged by the 
farmers of Maryland to secure a mil- 
lion dollars’ appropriation from the 
state legislature reached a climax 
when Pres H.’J.-Patterson of the ag- 
ricultural college, accompanied by a 
committee of his board of trustees, 
and by over 100 preminent farmers, 
appeared before the joint session of 
the finance and ways and means com- 
mittee of the legislature, and present- 
ed his arguments in favor of the ap- 
propriation. 

Robert Crain, chairman of the com- 
mittee of the board, in an eloqnent 
address made it very plain to the leg- 
islature that $1,000,000 appropriated 
for the development of the college 
and experiment station would mean 
the great upbuilding of the agricul- 
tural interests of Marylané¢, a great in- 
crease in the value of farm lands, and 
the greater prosperity of all the va- 
ried industries of the state. 

Other speakers were B. John Black, 
master state grange, J. C. Vincent, J. 
O. Mallory, all of whom indorsed 
what Mr Crain had said, and supple- 
mented his statements by convincing 
examples and illustrations of the great 
benefit the appropriation would be to 
the state. 

Senator Williams 
addressed the committee, and while 
urging the appropriation, declared 
that he is in favor of some changes 
in the bills before the legislature. 
These proposed changes represent® a 
difference of opinion as to the per- 
sonnel of the board of trustees, and 
as to the method of turning the pri- 
vate interests of the stockholders over 
to the state. The legislative commit- 
tee was evidently greatly impressed 
by the speeches, and it is predicted 
that the bill will be reported fa- 
vorably. 

The following farmers’ organiza- 
tions were represented at the hearing: 
Maryland agricultural college (legis- 
lative committee Robert Crain), 
Maryland state grange, crop improve- 
ment association, state horticultural 
society, state dairymen’s association, 
Maryland conservation association, 
alumni association, state bee keepers’ 
association, Lanham citizens’ associa- 
tion and grange, Baltimore merchants, 
federated women’s clubs of Maryland, 
Hyattsville citizens’ association, city- 
wide congress, and the farmers’ or- 
ganizations of the following counties: 
Charles, Dorchester, Carroll, Mont- 
gomery, Cecil, Frederick, Harford, Al- 
legany, Caroline, Anne Arundel, 
Prince Georges, Queen Annes and Bal- 
timore. 

A joint session of the legislature 
was addressed in the interest of the 
appropriation by Pres Patterson, Dr 
Claxton, United States commissioner 
of education, and other distinguished 
speakers. Pres Patterson outlined the 
plans and purposes for the develop- 
ment of the college, and explained in 
detail how the money would be ex- 
pended if the legislature should make 
the appropriation. He clearly showed 


of Cecil county 


American Agriculturigg 


that the college, with sufficient funds 
for extension and demonstration wor 
could be the instrument of increasiqg 
the yield of corn in the state, consig 
ering this crop alone, to an extent 
which would represent many times 
over the million dollars asked from 
the legislature. 

Dr Claxton explained the Purposes 
of the land grant colleges, and dgs 
clared that it is the duty of the State 
to contribute sufficient funds to such 
institutions to make them the grege 
factors they can be, and should be jy 
the material development of the coms 
monwealth. 


Pennsylvania Farm News 


Somerset Co—Had a severe colg 
snap with mercury down 20 to 29 de 


grees below zero, but no wind. Snow» 
fell Feb 23 12 inches deep, a goog 
blanket on all winter grain 
grasses. Sugar grove owners are 


hauling coal for boiling sugar water 
Fruit is in fine shape. Thus far fg 
damage done by heavy sleet ice. 


Northumberland Co—Had a very 
heavy snowstorm Feb 15. The roads 
were all drifted full and “had to bg 
shoveled out. Have had fine sleigh: 
ing ever since. Since the snow the 
weather has been very cold, from 
to 22 degrees below zero. The farm 
ers have their ice houses fille@ 
Chickens are selling for 18 to 2e 
lb, eggs 38 to 40c p doz, butter 40c p Ih 

Northumberland Co—Feb 25 and 3% 
were the coldest mornings for thig 
winter, with 16 to 18 degrees below 
zero registered. Ice’ has formed og 
the creeks and rivers and 11-inch igg 
harvested from the river in this seg. 
tion. Snow is quite deep. Many 
sleighing parties recently. Farmers 
have hay on hand which they have 
been unable to market on account 
of the drifted condition of the roads, 
Stores are retailing potatoes at Sie p 
bu. Mill feed is advancing in price, 
An instructive, interesting and wel] 
attended farmers’ institute was held 
recently. Public sales are numerous 
and live stock thus far is bringing 
very high prices. Eggs are falting in 
price, 26c p doz. Substitutes for bute 
ter are being used on account of the 
scarcity of the cow products, 

Northumberland Co—Many ~farmerg 
are killing and marketing porkerm 
and beeves. Some dairymen think 
their cows are not doing as well ag 
last winter, The supervisors were out 
with teams and men shoveling snow 
and keeping the roads open the past 
week. Potatoes and apples are scareg 
articles, Directors in their count¥ 
meeting discussed methods of teaching 
agriculture in our public schools. Have 
been having very cold weather. The 
farmers are preparing to fill their dee 
houses. Stock is wintering wellk7 
Good mileh cows are scarce and high 
in price. Pork 12¢e p lb dressed, eggs 

p doz, potatoes $1 p bu, apples 
$1.50 p bu. 

Somerset Co—Winter wheat has @ 
good cover of snow. Mercury fell t 
10 degrees above. Sledding is good. 
Farmers are busy hauling manure t@ 
fields. 

Complaint of Rabbits—February 
was a cold month from start to finish 
in Blair Co, mercury going as far as 
25 degrees below zero. Ground at no 
time has been clear of snow sinté 
Christmas. There has been much 
complaint of rabbits injuring young 
fruit trees. A large crop of very fine 
ice has been harvested. Wheat is 90 
p bu, corn 70c, oats 40c, chickens 186, 
butter 30c, eggs 24c. 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the market conditions 
are unfavorable, owing to the suf 
plus. This has been supplemented 
by the_ undelivered supplies whith 
reached the city late owing to tH 
storm. The dealers on Monday sai@ 
the shortage in the city was to 
credited to the storm, which was tie) 
greatest since the blizzard of 
Very little milk reached the city Mome 
day morning and the dealers Wer 
relying upon what they- had not ai 
posed of on Sunday. It was expected 


that those dealers who had not @@ 
quired machinery for pasteuriZimg 
their supplies by March 1 would be 


prosecuted by the health departmel 
Instructions were issued on Saturday 
to begin prosecutions on Marche 
The market value of milk in theca 
cent zone is considered to be betweem 
3% and 3%c p qt for grade B to.a™ 
producer. 
The receipts of milk and cream 
40-qt cans for the week ending Bam 
were as follows: 


Milk Cream 
Susquehanna .......:.. 9,849 
West Shore 15,118 
Lackawanna ......--.-> 12,750 
N Y C (long haul) .... 78,584 ae 
NYC lines (short haul) 11,535 
Lehigh Valley -.......- 36,249 
New Haven 7,770 
Pennsylvania 3,250 16 

1,660 


Other sources 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Notes from the Keystone State 


CYRUS T. FOX 

At the recent annual meeting of the 

te beekeepers’ association Prof H. 
A, Surface was elected president for 
the 10th time. 
@rpool was re-elected secretary and 
treasurer. Vice-presidents are: E, A. 
Weimer of Lebanon; Mrs L. Weaver 
of Philadelphia; R. L. Coone of Cou- 
gersport. The state apiary inspectors, 
G. H. Rea and John O, Buseman, re- 
ported on foul brood is spreading. Of 
agg cases found, 226 had been cured 
and 34 hives were destroyed. There 
are 25,000 beekeepers in Pennsylvania. 
The product of their 75,000 hives is 
worth $1,000,000 annually, 

Prof Eli M. Rapp, superintendent 
of Berks county public schools, 
believes in keeping the boy on the 
farm. in a recent address at the 
annual meeting of the school directors 
of Blair county he said: “Everybody 
is wondering how to keep the boy on 
the farm. Keep the girl on the farm 
and the boy will stay there.” He in- 
sisted that “the rush from the country 
t> the city is the funeral procession 
of the nation,” and strongly urged 
that agriculture ‘be taught in th 
schools. 

At his home near Vinemont, there 
passed away on Februry 19, at the age 
of 84 years, one of the most enter- 
prising and successful fruit growers in 
Pennsylvania, Solomon Shearer, whose 
portrait and an account of his opera- 
fions appeared in American Agricul- 
turist October 25, 1913. Born in a 
city, he commenced engaging in fruit- 
growing at the age of 19 by taking 
up a small tract of land in the sub- 
orbs. At the time of his death he had 
more than 400 acres in fruit, and 
largely supplied the markets of Read- 
in 

Beare was a time when the office 
of justice of the peace was much 
gought in the rural districts, and the 
country squire was the most impor- 
fant ‘man of the community. There 
geems to be less desire on the part of 
farmers to be burdened with such 
eares, At any rate, more than 200 
justices chosen by vote at the last 
election failed to take up their com- 
Missions. Under the new primary law 
the names of men for the justiceships 
@re inserted in the ballots, and as the 
fan@idates seldom go to the trouble 
withdraw, their names go on the 
regular ballot and they are elected. In 
dug course of time their names are 
sent to the capitol and commissions 
are sent them. Thus far Lycoming 
county has returned 32 commissions 
because of the failure of the justices 
M apply for them. Allegheny sent 
back 28, Clinton 18, Washington 16, 
Westmoreland 14, Delaware and Erie 
each, Schuylkill and Clarion 12 
each, Mercer 11, Perry and Warren, 
Weach. Others returned smaller num- 
bets and a number of counties are 
Bill to be heard from. 

Parmers, creamery proprietors and 
Country storekeepers had opportunity 
@uring February to fill their ice 
houses. Most farmers put away suffi- 
Cient ice to last until fall. A fine 
Quality of ice was secured this season, 
Sto 12 inches thick, and as clear as 
etystal, 

Potato growers near Morgantown 
Sbtained the services of E. A. Rogers, 
specialist of Brunswick, Me, to give 
fhem a talk on how to produce a bet- 
te? quality of tubers, as well as how 
obtain a larger acre yield. At the 
Session held in the high school there 
Was 4 large attendance, 

A game protective association was 
Stganized at Brookville by the farm- 
of Jefferson county.. Harry Grube 
Was elected president, and L. G. Bros- 

Secretary and treasurer. 
Pehigh county farmers have been 


H. C. Klinger of Liv-. 


making some extra money lately by 
shooting foxes, which have been 
driven into -the open by the cold 
weather and excessive amount of 
snow. The county pays a bounty for 
killing them, and the pelts sell for an 
average of $5 each. 

Atwood Gerhart, a farmer of Mont- 
gomery county, recently lost his barn 
and its contents by fire, loss $7500; no 
inSurance. Neighbors and friends 
have raised a handsome sum of 
money for him. Several contributed 


cattle and farm implements, as well” 


as lumber for temporary sheds, hay, 
grain and straw. 

Farmers in the vicinity of Warren- 
ville, Lycoming county, have organ- 
ized a grange, whigh starts out under 
unusually favorable auspices, 

Sausage is an important article of. 
diet in Pennsylvania farming come- 
munities. It is not often that 50 yards, 
weighing about 150 pourds, is made 
from one porker. This happened on 
the farm of John M. Stoltzfus, who 
slaughtered the largest hog killed in 
that vicinity this season. The animal 
was two years old, and dressed 765 
pounds, 

Opposition is being shown by bor- 
oughs and townships in Chester, Dela- 
ware and Montgomery counties to 
levying special taxes under the law 
passed by the last legislature, creat- 
ing a suburban metropolitan planning 
commission. Richard J. Baldwin of 
Delaware county, a member of the 
legislature, in stating his objections, 
said he regards the measure as un- 
constitutional, and that it puts a bur- 
den upon every taxpayer within a 
radius of 25 miles of Philadelphia. 


Cutting Ice in Lancaster Co has been 
in full blast during the past week, be- 
ing from 7 to 8 inches thick. The 
Holman Dairy Co of Philadelphia have 
filled their ice houses here under the 
supervision of H. W. Hawley. Tobacco 
is moving very slowly outyof farmers’ 
hands, due to the inferior crop. About 
one-third of the séedleaf crop sold, 
price ranging from 8 to lc for wrap- 
pers, and 1% to 3c for fillers. Excep- 
tional crops sold at 11%c for wrap- 
pers, and 3c for fillers. Havana most 
all sold at from 10 to l4c. The recent 
snow that fell in this section accom- 
panied by high winds closed many of 
the roads for a few days, Farm sales 
are commencing.—[C, G. F. 


Roads Blocked—Had a very cold 
spell for over a week in Carbon Co. 
Had two blizzards right in succession, 
so that the roads were drifted to stop 
traffic for four days. Frank Strohl of 
Tracksville has sold his farm to Eu- 
gene Smith, a former blacksmith of 
Little Gap, for $3500. Mr Strohl dis- 
posed of his farm stock by public 
sale. 

Rat Plague—Greene Co seems to 
have a plague of rats and meadow 
mice; there have been several rat hunts 
in the county in the last three months 
with over 20,000 rats killed, but they 
seem as plenty as ever. Stock is win- 
tering fine, with plenty of feed. We 
have had very little snow this winter; 
no ice put up yet: roads very bad. 
Wheat looking good; eggs and butter 
searce and high; hogs scarce and 
none_for sale. 

Sleighing Good—The weather has 
been cold in Snyder Co, as low as 
down to zero. Had 22 inches of snow 
in some places. Sleighing is very 
good only where roads are drifted. 
Farm sales are getting numerous, 
Wheat is 95c p bu, corn T5c, rye The, 
oats 60c, eggs 26c p doz, butter 28e, 
ham i6e p Ib, shoulder 14c, chickens 
15c, hides llc, onions $1 p bu. 

Tioga Co—Have had a very heavy 
fall of snow, about 30 inches. Mail car- 
riers have had hard 
their trips with thermometer 30 below 
zero one morning. One man has put 
up 250 tons of ice and many small 
ice houses filed. Hens have not been 
laying very well this cold weather, 
Stock is wintering well and many 
farmers having fresh milch cows. 
Milk brings $2 p 100 lbs at conden- 
sery. One farmer has made some 
maple sugar and syrup. 
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The High Cost of Leather Has Made 
Bootees Popular 


There is more leather needed today than ever before. The makers of 
automobiles are worried about the decrease in the supply. They are pays 
ing fancy prices, and are taking the large share of the leather \ 
That's why leather shoe manufacturers have been steadily raising the price 
of their products, and why men who work hard for their money are wear- 
ing comfortable Hub-Mark Bootees. [Every pair represents a 
decided saving because they last longer and giver service. They 
keep the feet warm, dry, and comfortable. 


Hub-Mark Bootees are made from pure Gum Rubber and Al 
Duck, with leather insoles. They are reinforced at every point where 
the wear and the strain comes. They have no seams can tip. 
Their soles and uppers cannot split nor crack. 

Note this :—Look for the Hub-Mark on all kinds and styles of rubber 
footwear fo boys, irls. i 


BOSTON RUBBER SHOE COMPANY, Malden, Mass. 


Cal. 
You can buy no better gun 
for target work and all “s 


i 


Consulting Farmer 


purchase of farms for general or special farming, selec- 
tion of stovk, implements, etc.; methods of farming, 
growing of special cro,s, etc. Correspondence solicited. 
Terms and circular sent on application. 
C. HALL, 5137 Pulaski Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


whea you write to any 
will get very prompt 
reply. 


Mention This 
Journal 


Guarantee For Two 
Read My Offer of 30 Days’ Free Road Test? 


Send a Postal Today—— 


I have a 140 page book that I want to send 


you free. It w1// detail to you a plan 
that has helped nearly 200,000 


for the big 
book today. Read my 
ve Years! 


“by this plan. Don't forget it—write tonight for it. 


on each vehicle. A plan 
honest enongh and economical “enough 
to do that, is one you 

! should get posted 


New B 


enough, 


It's 
your chance 
to aN ahead of your 
ne 


, 
, ghbors—to be first to gain 


Station 4 Columbus, Ohio 


H. C. Phelps, President, The Ohio Carriage Manufacturing Company 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 


Cash or —Corn—, --Oais— 
Spot 

1914 19138 19i4 1913 1914 1913 

Chicago ...... 96% 1.08 61 0 40% 34% 
New York 1.03 09 71% .56% .46 9 

Boston .60% .45% .40% 
St Louis ..... .954% 1.07% 46% .32 
-99% 1.07% - - 
Minneapolis .. .95% .88% 438% — 
Liverpool ...., 1.07 65 


At Chicago, wheat showed fair 
steadiness, under more talk of a pos- 
sible increase in the export business; 
also reports from abroad that the 
latest world’s crop of wheat may 
prove smaller than some of the ear- 
lier estimates. Wheat for May de- 
livery sold up to a %c level at 
Chicago, and July close to We p bu, 
followed by some slight reaction. 

Nothing definite can be known at the 
moment relative to actual condition of 
the winter wheat plant now in the 
ground. Favorable comment has been 
made because of the fact that the snow 
blanket at the close of Feb was wide- 
spread. Weather conditions in Europe 
were reported generally favorable. 
Recent quotations on No 2 red winter 
in store at Chicago were around {Me 
p bu, No 2 hard winter 92@ ‘%ic. 

In corn a fair shipping dentand 
was noted, and this helped the mar- 
ket, which advanced Ic and more, fol- 
lowed by mild reaction. May corn 
sold above and below Gi7c p bu, July 
a slight discount, No 2 in store 634 
68%c¢, yellow usual premium. 

The oats market averaged fraction- 
demand, 
yet market not particularly active or 
broad. A fair shipping inquiry was 
noted on eastern aceount, with stand- 
ard oats ir store salable at 39@40c p 
bu, May close to 4lc. 

Barley offerings covered a wide 
range so far as quality and attractive- 
ness are concerned. The demand was 
fair but not urgent and offerings ap- 
peared ample at about a recent range 
of quotations; malting grades 
p bu, feed barley 50@58c. 

Field seeds were in fair supply, with 
increasing interest noted, this par- 
ticularly true of timothy. The of- 
ferings varied considerably in quality 
and buyers were particular, with con- 
tract prime somewhere around 5%c 
p lb. Clover was quoted lower, around 
14c for prime to fancy, millets 1% @ 
2c, hungarian 1@1%c 


LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WiTH ONE YEAR AGO 

Cattle — Hoge — Sheep — 

1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 


Per 100 Ibs 


BO .2s...+ $9.55 $9.00 $8.75 $8.40 $6.00 $6.40 
New York .... 925 865 9.40 860 6.00 5.55 
alo 9.30 8.50 920 890 6.30 6.25 

3 980 885 $65 820 6.00 5.25 

Pitsburg ..... 9.00 8.70 9.15 8.90 6.25 6.25 


At Chicago, the 9-c line seems to be 
about the breaking point between cat- 
tle which sell readily at high figures 
(from 9% @9%c p Ib) and the bulk of 
offerings which go at 7% @8%c. There 
seems to be a reawakening of demand 
for beef with the coming of the con- 
tinued cold weather, and there is ap- 
parent a strong bearish condition in the 
trade for all low-priced steers. The 
supplies at the western markets have 
been plentiful, and the influence of 
the Lenten period is being felt. Then, 
there is the fact that at this time of 
the year, Mar 1, rented farms in many 
parts of the west are vacated, or at 
least farmers are moving from one 
farm to another, However, the trale is 
not worrying concerning the bearish 
predictions for. the market during 
early Lent, as the eastern refrigerating 
eompanies have their coolers well 
emptied because of the stimulus to de- 
mand occasioned by the severe cold 
weather. This demand continues de- 
spite the competition of Argentine 
beef in many of the eastern markets. 

The supply of long-fed cattle be- 
comes more meager as the season ad- 
vances, and up to 9%c p Ib has re- 
cently been paid. Feeders are getting 
their corn at a much lower figure than 
earlier in the season, yet they continue 
to terminate finishing operations and 
supply the market with mediocre 
stock. However, the cattle trade keeps 
at about the same level as has ruled 
for the past month or six weeks. 
Butcher stock sells well and prices are 
thigh. A few fancy yearling heifers 
have sold up to 8%c, cows up to 7%c. 
Because of the expected short sup- 
plies of this class of cattle during the 
next few months the bearish influence 
of the Lenten abstinence from meat 
diet is not expected to have a marked 
effect. Calves, have sold at 9@1llic for 
the choice light weight kinds, with 


feeders numerous at 7@S8ec, and heavy 
grades down to 5e. 

Demand for stockers has not been 

very keen of late because of uncer- 
tain weather conditions and the re- 
straining influence .of the beef steer 
trade. Choice fleshy feeders and prime 
yearlings have been quoted up to about 
Sc, with stockers selling up to 7%c. 
. The market for bulls has been er- 
ratic indeed; the demand strong and 
good 1500-lb and heavier Holstein 
bulls have sold up to practically Te, 
which is relatively higher than the 
price paid for beef bulls. Good kinds 
have sold at $6.90@7.15 p 100 lbs, with 
a choice class up to 7.25. A few prime 
corn-fed bulls have crossed the scales 
at 7.50. 

With the opening of Mar comes the 
usually independently of the hog mar- 
kets. Renters’ hogs due late in Feb 
have exerted their bearish infiuence on 
the market. Later there will be bare 
spots because of farmers being unable 
to market their hogs on acceunt of 
bad roads. In the country buyers con- 
tinue to maintain a bullish attitude. At 
Chicago, last week better than 8%c p 
lb was paid. for hogs, and the price 
range was very narrow. 

The scarcity of ewes and wethers in 
the market has changed the usual face 


of the trade in sheep and lambs 
Wethers and ewes have been 
selling at a very narrow range. 


Prime western wethers recently topped 
$6.25 p 100 Ibs, while native ewes have 
brought 6, although the bulk of good 
to choice arrivals have secured 5.50@ 
».75. Yearlings sold at 6@7,.25, with 
most of them at 6.50@7. Sheep prices 
have showed a sharp advance the past 
two or three months without much 
improvement being noticeable in quo- 
tations on lambs, Best western lambs 
have recently cleared 8, natives 7.85, 
shorn western lambs 6.75. 


Argentine Corn and U S Prices 
B. SNOW 


The removal of the duty on corn 
opens our domestic market to 


sharp competition with Argentine, 
and the American farmer can 
now only hold our own market 


by meeting at home this same 
competition which has driven him 
out of the European market. From 
the tail end of a relatively small crop 
we have imported in less than three 
months since the duty was taken off 
something like 7,000,000 bushels of 
Argentine corn, an amount sufficient 
in actual and in sentimetal effect to 
depress the price of all of our corn 
possibly 10 cents a bushel. This im- 
portation of Argentine corn is only a 
beginning, a suggestion of what we 
may expect. The area of the Argen- 
tine crop now maturing is nearly 
8,000,000 acres, and current estimates 
indicate a surplus for export this year 
of fully 250,000,000 bushels. 

Argentine corn, May-June ship- 
ment, has been offered in New 
York at 64% cents cost, freight and 
insurance, and at New Orleans and 
Galveston about a cent higher. The 
freight rate as far inland as Pitts- 
burg or Buffalo is about 5 cents. 

In the past 10 years the Argentine 
farmer has displaced the American 
farmer in the European corn market, 
and now that he has a corn produc- 
tion which is increasing more rapidly 
than any possible European demand, 
we have presented him with the At- 
lantic and Gulf states market, which 
has heretofore absorbed the western 
corn surplus. As it costs less to ship 
corn from the River Plate to,New 
York than it does to ship from the 
Mississippi river to New York, it is 
evident that the Argentine farmers 
row hold the whip hand in our Atlan- 
fic and Gulf states market, and that 
hereafter the price of American corn 
will be determined by conditions in 
Argentina. 

FOREIGN MOVEMENT OF CORN BY MONTHS 


{In round thousands of bushels.] 


1913-14 1912-13 
Im- Ex- Im- Ex- 
ports ports ports ports 
473 226 1,154 
Nov 1,633 26 1,102 
Dec .....2,d43 774 a 3,170 


a Imports of corn in December, 
1912, were only 637 bushels. 


OHIO—At Columbus, wheat 98c p 
bu, oats 41%c, corn 62c, bran $28 p 
ton, middlings 30, timothy hay 15, 
oats straw 7, rye 7.50, eggs 30c p doz, 
fowls 15c p Ib, ducks 14c, potatoes S5c 
p bu, cabbage 3 p 100 Ibs, turnips 75c 
p bu, apples 5.50 p bbl. 

At Cleveland, potatoes 75@S85c p bu, 
rutabagas SOc, white turnips $1.50, 
onions 3 p 100-lb bag; marrow beans 
3.75 p bu, carrots 7dc, beets 1, No 2 
wheat 99c, No 2 yellow corn 70\c, 
oats 42%c, middlings 25 p ton, timo- 
thy hay 16.50, hogs 9%c p Ib, sheep 
3@6c, lambs 5@8\%¢, calves 7@12%c, 
steers 6% @8 ce. 

At Cincinnati, timothy hay $18.50 p 
ton, clover mixed 15.50, No 2 red 
wheat 1 p bu, No 3 white corn 68c, 
No 2 rye 67c, No 3 harley 66c, bran 
26.50 p ton, middlings 26.50, No 1 
hides 13%c p Ib, eggs 27%c p doz, 
ducks p Ib, chickens 18c, hens 
16%c, apples 5 p bbl, cabbage 2.0), 
carrots 3, onions 3.50, potatoes 250@ 
parsnips 2, rutabagas 1.50, 


2.75, 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Uniess otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They. refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 


from store, warehouse, car or dock, 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 


When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. - 

Apples 

At New York, apples are in moder- 
ate supply, but prices have declined 
slightly of late. Price range on bar- 
reled stock continues at $2@6 p bbl, 
western bx apples 2@3.50, 

Eggs 

At New York, the market is dull and 
unreliable as it is impossible to tell in 
the near future whether the supply 
will be greatly inc®eased or stable. At 
this time of the year the markets are 
always uncertain. Fresh-gathered eggs 
are quoted at 27@31%c p doz, refrig- 
erator 244@27c, hennery eggs 29 @33c, 
European 19@ 26c, 

At Chicago, cold weather changed 
the course of the egg market, and 
quotations have advanced slightly the 
past fortnight. Consumption is good 
and receipts are of good quality. The 
use of eggs is becoming more general, 
taking the place of meats. So-called 
firsts are quoted up to about 26c, with 
refrigerator stock selling at 20@2Ic, 
according to quatity. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, strawberries are ar- 
riving in fairly plentiful allotments, 
and are selling well except when 
showing poor quality. Nikoma are 
quoted at 35@t5c p qt when shipped 
in refrigerating chests, Missionary 20 
@35e, Excelsior 20@30c. 

Dried Fruit 

At New York, the evaporated apple 
market is firm, fcy selling up to 12%e 
p lb, choice 9%c, prime 8 %c. 

Hay and Straw 

Last summer’s drouth is beginning 
to be felt in some of the middle west- 
ern states. Forage crops are not plen- 
tifully held in barns and silos, and 
many farmers are having to buy hay 
and feed in the open market. Some 
farmers wh® are fortunate enough to 
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have a large supply of hay on hag 
are holding it with a view to gambiig 
on prices in the near future, believing 
that quotations will advance tg the 
high level seen in the spring of 1939 

At Chicago, medium grades of tigy 
othy and prairie hay are in fair Te. 
quest and steady, supplies libepgy 
Choice grades of all hay are Fh 
demand and the offerings small 
Choice timothy sells up to $185@@ 
ton, No 1 16, No 2 14, Ia an@ Neb 
prairie 15, Ill and Wis 7.50, rye straw 


8, oats 7.50, wheat 7. 
Nuts 

At New York, a firm and active 
market prevails for all grades of Dea. 
nuts, Jumbo hand-picked Va sel] q 
to about 7%c p Ib, fcy 5%c, shellegg 
@10%c, Spanish shelled T@9\e@, 

Potatoes 

It is reported that the New Bruns. 
wick farmers continue to get the 
benefit of the United States potagg 
market in a roundabout way. 
embargo is not effective against Qu 
tario and great quantities of potatoes 
are being shipiped from that Provings 
to the United States. This makeg g 
shortage in the cities of Ontario, and 
therefore a keen demand for New» 
Brunswick stock. It is stated thas 
the New Brunswick potatoes, after 
being shipped to Ontario, are Te. 
shipped from there to Americay 
points classing them as Ontario pg 
tatoes, 

At New York, offerings in potatogs 
have been light for the past fortnight 
the market steady to firm at the re. 
cent advance in prices. State sellg at 
$2.50@2.75 p 180 Ibs in bulk, Maine 
2.75@3, European 1@2.10 p 180% 
bag, Bermuda, new 4@6 p bbl, L 13 
@3.25, southern sweet 35@T5c p bet, 
Jersey (0c @1. 

At Boston, the extreme weather 
conditions have kept market opera. 
tions suspended. Maine tubers hays 
sold at $1.80@1.85 p 2-bu bag, Bers 
muda potatoes are quoted at 6@7 5 
bbl, Jersey sweet potatoes 50@8ie 
p bskt. 

At Chicago, whether the potato mags 
ket has been an affair of the weatlier 
the past few weeks % not yet deter 


HEN your roof. 
is covered with 
Amatite, there 


is an end to the roof painting 
nuisance. Amatite has a real 
mineral surface and needs no 
painting. 

The mineral surface makes paint- 
ing unnecessary and it will stand 
rain and hail and wind and snow, 
for years, without attention, 


The Roofing. that 
Needs No Painting 


When you paint the old-fash- 
ioned roofings you are practically 
trying to keep them from getting 
wet. Amatite is made to get wet, 
for water won’t hurt it a bit. 
Next time your old-fashioned roofs 
need painting, cover them with 
Amatite instead. 

A sample of Amatite and book- 


let about it will be sent on request. 
Address nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Ohicago Philadelphia 
Cincinnati Kansas City 


Minneapolis Seattle 


Pittsbargh 


Boston  8t. Louis 
t} Birmingham 


methods. 


Service. 


Cut Down Expense On 
Your Pay Roll Work 


Your business can save what the big con- 
cerns have spent to find shortcut pay roll _ 
The Pay Rolls Bulletin starts you 
where they left off. 

This Bulletin is Free—another Burroughs 
It is filled with money saving ideas 
—such as: Figuring Time; Timekeeper’s Re- 
port, Making up Rate Sheets, Individual and 
Grand Totals, Insuring 
How “Uncle Sam” Does It, and Getting Pro- 
duction Costs. 


Of course, 
you this service bulletin. 
business man who saves money by using short- 
cut methods is usually ready to look into the 
still greater saving he can make by handling 
these same methods on a machine. 


Send for this Bulletin, or ask our System 
Service Department for specific information 
on your pay roll problems. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


220 Burroughs Block, Detroit Michigan 


Pay Roll Accuracy, 


we have a purpose in offering 
We find that the 
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by market followers. There 
ines A firm undertone and buoy- 
— hich has not -been expressed 


this season. Prices advanced 
and yet the price range 
aencd Potatoes sold all the way 


from 5>@75c p bu last week, and 
business was of good volume. 
Onions 

At New York, onions are offered 
more freely, and red yellow are 
selling well at $3@3.25 p 100 Ibs. 

At Chicago, supply of onions is not 
large and offerings are firmly held, 


with the volume of trade fair. Home- 
grown red or yellow sell at $1.75@1.85 
p 65 to 70-Ib sack, Ohio and Ind red 3 


@3.10 p 100 Ibs, yellow 3.25@3.35, 
Valencia 2.50 @2.60 p half case. 
Poultry 


At New York, supplies of poultry 
are running larger than of late, and 
chickens sell at 14@16c p Ib, fowls 17 
@18c, roosters 10@12%c, turkeys 17 


@18c, ducks do, geese 12@14c. Fresh- 


killed poultry are in light receipts, jur- 
eys selling up to 25c,_ broilers 25@ 
33c, roasting chickens 17@25c, capons 


18@80c, fowls 15@19c, roosters 12@ 
14c, squabs $2.50@5.75 p doz. 

At Chicago, offerings of live poultry 
have bcen light of late, due to the un- 
favorable weather conditions for ship- 
ping. Prices were well maintained, 
turkeys selling at 12@1ic p Ib, fowls 
14@16c, roosters 8@12c, spring chick- 
ens 14@16c, young roosters 10@13c, 
guinea hens $2.50@4.0 p doz, ducks 
12@16c p lb, geese 10@14c. All kinds 
of dressed qoultry have held about 
steady. Receipts have been moderate, 
and almost wholly chickens. Demand 
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is only fair, and turkeys are quoted at 
14@24c, fowls and spring chickens 15 
@l6c, roosters 10@12c, capons 18@ 
23c, ducks 14@16c, geese 10@ 14c. 
Vegetables 
At New York, Filia beans have not 
been arriving in good condition, and 
sales have ranged from $1@3.50, al- 
though strictly fcy wax have sold up 
to $4, green $4.50 p bskt. Old beets 
are selling at $1.50@2 p bbl, new $3@ 
5 p 100 behs, brussels sprouts 10@18e 
p qt, new cz arrots $2@3 p 100 behs, old 
washed $2.25@2.50 p bbl 


Six Cents a Word 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
SIX cents a word you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number 
counts as one word. Cash must accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have address on, 
a5 we cannot forward replies sent to this office. 


315 Fourth Ave, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantes 
insertion in issue of the following week. ‘er- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE the “Farmers” ange’ ad- 
vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


New York City 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


Davis. strain of S C W 
vigor ahd heavy egg produc- 
tion, Prides taken wherever 


= 
$100 per 1000. Eggs $5 $3 
Gireular free. LOCUST CORNER 
Mount Sinai, L I, N Y¥. 


“BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK, Thompson strain; 
Single Comb White Leghorn, Yeung’s; Single Comb 
White Orpingtons, app 4: 15 parcel post $1.25 
qxpress $1. Barred Rock Leghorns $4.50 100, Orping- 
tons $6 100. WILLIAM J. SHERMAN, Cambridge. 
Ma. 


BABY CHICKS from 
Leghorns, red for size. 


BARRED ROCKS, egg type, America’s most noted 
laying strains. Real Runners, English Cumberland. 
white eggs. MRS ANDREW BROOKS. 

N Y, Vice-president Cumberland Runner 


FAWN AND WHITE and pure white Runner ducks, 
tinue Andalusians and hares; stock and eggs for sale. 
CGiroular free. JACOB 8S. WILE, R D 2, Souderton, 


BARRON'S ENGLISH LEGHORNS, winners of 
and Connecticut 1913 contest. Two importa- 
tions. Eges for sale. F. PALMER, Coscob, Ct. 


HATCHING EGGS peas vigorous, 
farm raised White Leghor $1 per fifteen, $5 per 
hundred. MAX LAUFFE Middletown Pa. 


WHITE ORPINGTON EGGS $1 and $2 setting. 
chicks. Leghorn’ eggs and chicks. Orders 
hooked GEO H. DANLEY, Flemington, N J 


GLORED, Muscovy. Pekin, Mallard ducks, geese, 
Gute, Guineas. Rocks, Wyandottes, Leghorns. Free 
Gus. B. F. KAHLER, Hughesville, Pa. 


“SINGLET” BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK and 
E@iewns White Orpington cockereis, baby chicks, 
SUNNYSIDE FARM, Emporium, Pa. 


$1, Reds, 
30 other variettes. 
A. L. BERGEY, 


heavy laying, 


Rocks, Wyandottes, Leghorns, 
Also pigeons, hares, ete. 


Telford, Pa. 


BUFF PLYMOUTH Coc “wee and pullets $1.50 
fine stock. Rezisiered O I boar, 8 montis 
old, $30. 


R. HINLWY, Hope, N a. 
55 BRED DS pure bred chickens, ducks, 
kee. Collie dogs Catalog free. BELGRADE 
POULTRY FARM, Mankato, Minn. 
LEGHORN EGGS, white and brown, 15 paid 
100 $4.50; 100 chicks $12.50. GLICK’ 


HORN FARMS, Smoketown, Pa. 


OUR WINTER LAYERS make big payers. Single 
White Leghorns’ hatching eggs. NEHWMIAH 
ANDREWS, Montgomery, N Y. 


FARMERS’ WHITE LEGHORNS. 
Straits. Hatching eggs cheap. 
WEIDNER, Beechford, N Y. 


Best heavy pro- 
Write H. 


LIVE STOCK 

FARMERS, ATTENTION!—Ameriean Oxidaze Cow 
Powder, cattle tonic and condition powder 
made. For all coughs in cattle. Unexcelled as a 
preventive of bovine tuberculosis. You can often save 
valuable re-acting animals. Two months’ 

ent, twenty pound cans, ten dollars. AMERICA) 
OXIDAZE CO, Worcester, Mass. 


FOR SALE—Black faced Highland sheep. Stock 
of all ages. 10 ewes due to lamb March and April 
$35 each; imported and DONALD 
McCLURE SONS, Route 1, 


DORSET SHEEP REGISTERED—1 yearling ram, 
2 ewes, 1 lamb, $50. Berkshire sow registered, year- 
ling due to farrow April, $30. ROBERT HAUS- 
SENER, East Chatham, N ¥. 


BLOW-NO-MORE—For heaves and | 
has no equal. Five days’ treatment by mail 
lar, six packages five dollars. AMERICAN OXIDAZE 
CO, Worcester, Maes. 


home bred 
Lindley, N Y¥ 


ONE grade Holstein cows to 
freshen soon, 3 years old. Telegraph Edmeston 
New Tom. HARKINGTON & MILBERT, Burlington 


Flats, 
wane TO BUY six good bred Holstein- 
Friesia WILL TA M 8S. GOUTRE- 


cows, medium 
MONT. castorland, N Y. 


PERCHERON STAIAL.IONS. Our hobby is_ quality, 
Buy from farmers. $8. SCHOONMAKER, Gardiner, 
N ¥. 


HOLSTEIN BULL 22 months old. Dam has 22 
ib butter record. DAVIS BROS, Seven Valleys, Pa. 


JERSEY BULL CALF and yearling, eligible to 
registry. WM McWHORTER, Argyle, N Y. - 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


LOWELL GREEN MOUNTAIN sounsens. A 
wonder. of seed selection. Our seed used in 
demonstration work in Maine the past yeas. ine reased 
yield more than paid for cost of seed im every case. 
Also Russet and Freeman seed guaranteed true to 
name and free from discase. Recommended by Maine 
Seed Improvement Asaociation, Fine seed $3.25 bar- 
rel, 5 barrels $15. FRANK LOWELL & SONS, 
Gardiner, Me. 


REGENERATED SWEDISH OATS grown 
from imported pure seed. Yielded 129 bushels per 
acre in Canada. Not clipped or bleached, weigh 40 
lbs, per bushel; 75 cents per bushel in 5 bushel lots. 
Early Northern Beauty potatoes $1.25 per bushel, $3 
per 172 Ibs. Write EARL COOK, Munnaville, NY. 


MILAIONS OF STRAWBERRY PLANTS true to 
name.. Asparagus roots. Seed corn with a record of 
214 bushels from one acre. Second crop seed pota- 
toes. Write today for complete free catalog. Worth 
dollars. JOHN W. HALL, Marion Station, Md. 


GIANT BRONZE TURKEYS, toms, mammoth size, 
Vigorous, beautiful shape and plumage. MATTHEW 
RICKEY, Germantown. 

BARRED “ROCKS!—25 extra fine cockerels left, 
also pullets, very reasonable. GREBNWALD, 
Hainesport, N J. 


ELDORADO OATS. The leaviest and best yielding 
Our seed oats are absolutely free from 
Seventy cents per bushel, in seamless 
grain bags free. CHARLES CODNER, O-we-go, N Y. 


DUGS 


SCOTCH COLLIE PUPPIES FOR SALE, three 
old, sable and white, very intelligent, can 
ed. THQS RUTHERFORD, Hammond, 


SITUATIONS WA NTED—MALE 


SINGLE MAN WANTS STEADY POSITION, fif- 
teen years perience, best of ooneens, no liquor. 
Cc P. CLOUBT, Mongaup Valley, N Y. 


SPAYED FEMALE SHEPERDS, ARTHUR GIL- 
SON, Madrid Springs, N Y. 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


FULL, BARREL LOTS slightly damaged crockery 
8 address direct from pottery, Ohio, for 
$1.50. Lots are well assorted and still serviceable: 
cups and saucers, bowls, pitchers, 

mugs, a litde each. Send 
cash with order. Write us now. IMSWASEY & 
CO, Portland, Me. 


SILK REMNANTS FOR FANCYWORK.  Piegant 
tich colors. Women’s delight. Big package 12c. 
SILK DEPT, Box 561, Portland, Me. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LIMB CLUBS—Farmers’ lime clubs obtain lime at 
wholesale prices. We'll tell how to form a_ club. 
Write for CALEDONIA CHEMI “AL co, 


- Caledonia, 


HAY FOR SALE—We have all grades of hay for 
prompt shipment at lowest market prices Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. SAMUEL DEUEL, Pine Plains, N Y. 


VALUABLE MINERALS—Have rock you svUspect 
valuable assayed. Write R. Ih BARTLETT, Lehigh 
University, South Bethlehem, Pa. 

GLASS 6x8, 8x10, 10xI12 and 10x14 at $1.50 per 
bet Cc. N. ROBINSON & BRO, Dept 4, Baltimore, 


HARDWOOD ASHES. GHORGE STEVENS, 
borough, Ontario. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


Peter- 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP ?—We have many able- 
bodied young men, both with and without farm ex- 
Perience, who wish to work on farms. If you need 
a good, steady, sober man, write for order blank. 


Ours is a philanthropic organization making no charge 
to employer or employee. Our object is to encourage 
farming among Jews. THE JPWISH AGRICUL- 


TURAL SOCIETY, 173 Second Ave, New York City. 


THOUSANDS OF GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
open to men and women over 18. $65 to $150 month. 
Vacations, steady work. Parcel post means many ap- 
Dointments. Common education sufficient. Pull” 
unnecessary. Write immediately for free list of posi- 
tions now available. FRANKLIN | INSTITUTE, 
Dept D 19, Rochester, iA 


WANTED—If you want any of the jobs named 
below, write us immediately: Firemen, brakemen, 
electric motorman, colored train or sleeping car port- 
ers. Experience unnecessary. Work steady. First 
class standard roads. Passes and uniforms arranged 
i, RAILWAY INSTITUTE, Dept 39, Indianapolis, 
nd. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 
Protected positions in United States service. Thou- 
sands of vacancies every year. There is a big chance 
here for you, sure and generous pay, lifetime employ- 

ment. Just ask for booklet S-822. No obligation. 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D C. 


WE WILL PAY YOU $120 to distribute religious 
literature in your community. Sixty days’ work. Ex- 
perience not required. Man or woman. Opportunity 
for promotion. Spare time may be used. INTER- 
NATIONAL BIBLE PRESS, No 583 Winston Butid- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


WANTED—March 15th, 


reliable married farmer. 
Total abstainer. Principal crops, sweet corn and 
garden peas. Wages $30 month. House, garden, 
pasture, and 10% of crop value. CANNING CO, 
Gowanda, N Y. 


WANTED—Employment on farm by a young, single 
man, temperate, honest and industrious. Sc ex- 
Perience. References furnished. Write A. F. WARE, 
Valley Head, W Va. 


36 PER DAY. Steady work for man with team 
in own county. No experience or capital needed 
Your own boss. HEBERLING MED CO, 78th 8t, 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, leading varieties. $2 and 
$2.50 per 1000. Apple trees $8 to $15 per 100. Cali- 
fornia Privet $12 per 1000. Stock guaranteed. Cata- 
log free. G. E. BUNTING & SONS, Selbyville, Del. 


rite for particulars. THO! CLOUD, Box 
66, Tooting’ Del. HOFFMAN'S CATALOG OF FARM SEEDS with 
free, Grass seeds, seed oats, toes, 

BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS 15 $1, 50 $3, 100 $5. | seed corn, everything for the farm. #. H. HOFF- 

= turkey eggs 9 $2.50. W. LOTHPRS, | MAN, Box 10, Landisville, Pa. 
a. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, fruit trees, raspberry 

2% WHITE ORPINGTON COCKERELS, Kellerstrass | blackberry, asparagus plants, all leading varieties. 
Giein, fine type, $2 each. CARROLL, FAULKNER, | Catalog free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Remsenburg, 
Ridgely, Ma. N Y. 

8 CRI RED eggs for hatching $1 pe Order STRAWBERRY, ng Sass Farmer raspberry 
tow for apring delivery. BARL wren” Otiseo, | plants, ete. 75 varieties. reasonable 
NY. prices. Write us. A. G. BLOUNT, Box T21, Hastings, 
NY. 

ERILERSTRASS ORPINGTONS, 15 egss 

STONE'S ORPINGTON FARM, Pine Grove, W Va MEDIUM RED SEED—Exceptionally 


WHITE, BROWN AND BUFF LEGHORN EGGS. 
Sirowtar free. 8. V. WILLIAMS, Keymar, Md. 


RUNNER BG GS $1.50. Buff 
= Wuality fine. E. FEINT, Cortland, N 


choice. Pure, plum; clean, high test germination. 
$9.50 per bushel. DADMUN BROS, Whitewater, Wis. 


POTATOES—Bliss, Cobbler, Fortune, Hebron, King. 
Thoroughbred 


FISHEL WHITE ROCKS 5, CHEAP. ARTHUR A. 
BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 


Lengfellow, Northern, Ohio, Rose, 

eighty varieties. CHARLES FORD, Fishers, N Y. 
FINE SEED POTATOES, 17 best varieties, low 

prices. Addregs J. H. CASE, Milford, N J. 


CHICKS—4 varictics. Write catalog. BLUM 
HATCHERY, Chatfield. 0. 


FARM SEEDS AND BERRY PLANTS CHEAP. 
E. A. SHAFER, Port Trevorton, Pa. 


WANTED—Railway mail, 
carriers. Examinations soon. I conducted examina- 


tions. Trial examination free. Write OZMENT, 
107R, St Louis. 


nd 


clerk-carriers and rural 


$75 month. 


ons 

free. INSTITUTE. Dept 1 D is" Roch- 
ester, Y. 

WANTED—Married man to work on farm. House 


and garden furnished. State experience and wages 
wanted. THE HULL FARMS, Eatontown, N J 


GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. Make $125 
monthly. furnished. Write OZMENT. 
107 F, St Louis, 

WANTED— Experienced married farmer. Everything 
furnished. GEO LEONARD, Barberton, 0. 


AGENTS 


AGENTS to sell our Victor egg preserver. A harm- 
less preparation, much superior to water glass (silicate 
of soda). Economical and simple to use. A 25¢ 
package will preserve 25 dozen Cees. Liberal commis- 
sion. Write for terms. — 25c in stamps and we 
will send you a package by parcel post. APOTHE- 
CARTES HALL co. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


” $14. 500 BUYS 315 ACRES. Mile from high school, 
cheese factory, Borden's milk condensery, depot, 
churches ; ll from city. 100 acres level, rich loam 
soil; 70 acres valuable timber, balance splendid pas- 
ture; nice 10 room house, furnace, bath, good com- 
, litter carrier, 53 ‘patent stanchions. 
feed grinder, wood mill, gasoline power, pure spring 
water in all Including 43 «cows, 

uildings and personal ee! in- 
$9000 Easy terms. Free 
Springville, N Y. 


sured for 
BROS, 


ALFALFA, CORN AND HOGS are ra ~- 
farmers in the southeastern slates AY 
south is the new “‘corn belt” 
of “king alfalfa.” 
extremely. _low, 
sts and magazine sent free. 
M. V. RIC HARDS, Land wil Ind Agent, = 
Ry, Room 2, Washington, D<¢ 


WASHINGTON NEEDS FARMERS—To feed her 
rapidly growing cities. Climate ideal, water abun- 
dant, land a-plenty, specially suitable for dairy ing, 
poultry, stock raising, etc. Write State Bureau of 
Statistics and for official bulletin. 
Bureau bas no land for sale. Address I. M. 
HOWELL, Commissioner, Dept C, Olympia, Wash. 


FOR SALE—140 acre farm in eastern Brad. Co. Pa 
Good dairy farm, large sugar bush and hickory grove 
close to store, church and creamery, school on corer 
of farm. Rural delivery and telepbone, good build- 
ings and never failing water in house. Poor health 


of ones reason for selling. LLOYD AMES, Camp- 
town, Pa 
NORTHERN MINNESOTA—The greatest 


eattle section No drouths. 
are principal crops 
Free information. We have no land for sale Write 
W. R. MACKENZIE, Immigration Commissioner, 909 
Palace Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Alfaifa, 


NORTHERN MINNESOTA—The greatest natural 
cattle section. No drouths. Alfalfa, clover, corn, 
potutoes, are principal crops. Prairie or timber. Free 


information. We have no land for sale. Write W. RB. 
MACKENZIE, Immigration Commissioner, ‘alace 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn > 


141 ACRE FARM $5250, terms $2800 cash, re- 
mainder at 5%. 120 acres iitable.. 40 alfalfa’ seeded, 
35 — permanent water; buildings good condi- 


uiles from town. Other bargains. 
FARM LANDS Munnsville, N 


$6000 BUYS 196 ACRE FARM—First class bees, 
new basement barn, best of water, 1% miles 

town, high school, church, creamery; main LE. 
RK D; telephone. % cash. VALLEY FARM AGENCY, 
Owego, N Y. ‘ 


DELAWARE FOR ALL AROUND pAssciee. 

More advantages than any other place. Easily tilled 

soil, mild climate, long season, cash market at mails 

pend - STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 


$12,600 BUYS 26-ACRB vineyard and 64-acre farm 
Splendid ott buildings. Good im- 
plements. No stoc 00 down y t. 3 
STANSBURY, Forestville, N Y. 


AGENTS—A brand new article. Big money saver. 


FOR SALE- 


-Village fruit and poultry farm. In- 
upon P. ROOSA, Walden, 


request. W. 


ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOG POS 
FARM AGENCY, AID. CHAPIN 


Boston. 


POTWIN’S FARM AGENCY, South Royalton, Vt. 


Don’t Sell to Your Neighbors 


They're not apt to give you what you 
think your farm is worth. If they 
know you want to sell, they think you 
have to sell, and they beat you down. Or 
else they talk you over and the report 
soon gets around that you've “got to sell 
out.’ That hurts you—and your farm. 
Even a “for sale” sign on your place 
lowers its value. You know what you 
think, when you see one on your neigh- 
bor’s place. While if you 


Advertise in American Agriculturist’s 
Real Estate Market 


you'll get in touch with buyers for hun- 
dreds of miles around—good, honest 
farmers, too, Who have as good reasons 
for wanting to buy as you have for gell- 
ing, and who therefore respect your rea- 
sons and will pay your price. Your 
neighbors won't know anything about 
it, for you need give only your post- 
office box number or some friend’s name 
in % nearby town. 

A 25 to 40-word adv in American Ag- 
ricultarket’s Real Estate Market—which 
we established for our subscribers— 
won't cost you much and will 


Make a Quick Sale 


If you want help in preparing your 
advertisement, write our Advertising 
Department, 

American 


ulturist, 
315 Pourth Ave., New York City. 


SINGLE COMB REDS 1g strain. R. H. SEED POTATOES. Miustratea catalog free. | Every housekeeper a prospect. Over 100% i Re. 
EENTZ, Laurys, Pa. eee ARTHUR ALDRIDGE, Fishers, N Y. serve your territory today. BOX 5%, Springfield. Mass. 

WHITE LEGHO N 4 | CLOVER SEED, freight prepaid. GLICK’S SEED | AGENTS WANTED. Chur invention. J. A. COM- 
hundred. Cireu TARDG, Po. FARM, Smoketown, Pa. STOCK, Penn Yan, N Y. 

y, LINDSAY, | yg AOHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 
LL 
DUCKS, cheap. NELSON'S, Grove Cy, | 299 HORSE POWER OIL TRACTOR: Four 
—_—_—_ bottom, Oliver engine gang plow. Clark Cutaway, 

double action engine disk. All like new. Will sell* 
LIVE STOCK cheap. CLAUDE REYNOLDS, Waterloo, N Y. 

CHOICE Priced ROY SWING STANCHIONS, comfortable for cattle, 

POWER & 48. durable and cheap. Thousands in use; booklet with 
YORKS cuts and full, information bs the manufac- 
Aarne 

SWINE MONTHLY, 50¢ per year. | turer._ 


oy oe BOARS, brood sows, pigs. PAINE, 


POWER YERS $68. Barrel 
le Giant spray 
Catalog free. 


hand sprayer 
$3.75. epray hose Be 
ALMER BROS, Coscob, Ct, 


Cambridge, Md. 


Very Well Pleased With Results 


I have had very great success from the advertisement in American 
Agriculturist. Better than any other, and I have advertised in several papers. 


WM. J. SHERMAN. 
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You can make better butter 
and bigger profits if you will $ 
equip and operate your own $ 
with a 100%, dollar 


Cherry 
Dairy Churn 


A churn that controls mois- 
ture to within 1-16 of 1%. The United 
States government allows 16% mois- 
ture maximum. 

A churn that “squeezes”’ 
just right-—not too hard. Proper 
squeezing produces perfect butter. 
Here’s a churn that puts butter-fat 
into butter—where you want it—nct 
in buttermilk. 

The Cherry Dairy Churn 
has silent gears that can be run at 
several different speeds—fast during 
the first buttermaking process and 
slowly during the last butter work- 
ing process. 

f churn, the metal parts of 
which are all galvanized by what is 
known as the “hot process’’—the 
only process known today that will 
stand up and wear. 

Af churn from which you 
can take butter out “ready to sell.” 
There’s a big advantage in doing all 
the work in one machine instead of 
two. 

Af durable, satisfactory 
churn that makes the kind of butter 
that will command “top of the mar- 
ket prices.” 

A churn that is contamina: 
tion proof. No danger from dust, 
flies or tainting odors. 

Throw away your old-style 
barrel churn, box churn, dasher 
churn and butter bowls. Adopt the 
modern CHERRY method and let 
your gasoline engine do the work. 


Special Offer 
to 100 Men 


To the first 100 who answer 
this advertisement—men who are in- 
terested in getting more money for 
their butter—we will offer valuable 
marketing suggestions as a special 
feature of our service. These sug- 
gestions will help you to select suit- 
able individual brands or labels and 
inform you how to Secure best re- 
sults with the CHERRY DAIRY 
CHURN. Write for facts. 

The Cherry Dairy Churn 
has been tried out under the most 
exacting conditions. You are not 
buying any experiment. We guar- 
antee it to give satisfaction. 

Send for literature that ex: 
plains the CHERRY DAIRY 
CHURN in detail. Use the coupon 
below. Don’t buy any churn until 
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you read this literature. 


|PERF 
CHER GY 
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MAIL COUPON 


$ J. G. Cherry Co. 
537 Tenth Ave. 

$ Cedar Rapids, fa. 

Gentlemen : 


Please send me free literature concernin 
facts about the CHERRY DAIRY CHURN. 


STATE... 


@1.75 p cra, or $1@1.25 p bx, S$ C 
$1.50@1.75 p cra, Fla lima beans 4 
@5>p bskt, Fla okra $2@3 p carrier, 
oyster plant $5@6 p 100 bchs, Fla peas 
2@5 p bskt, parsnips $1.50@2-p bbl, 
peppers $1@1.50 p bskt or carrier, Fla 
romaine 75c @$1.75 p bskt, Va spinach 
$1.25@8 p bbl, S C $1.25@1.50, Hub- 
bard squash $2.25@3 p bbl, marrow 
do, Fla white $1.50@2.50 p bx, ruta- 
bagas 75c@$1.15 p bbl, Fla tomatoes 
$1.25@3 p carirer, eggplants $2@2.75 
p bu, 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


New York Boston Chicago 
1914.. 31 30% 30 
1913.. 37 361% 36% 
1912.. 311% 32 29 
1911.. 28 28 26% 
Butter 


Receipts of butter continue to be 
received at New York from Argen- 
tina. From La Plata, a seaport city 
a short distance below Buenos Aires, 
there were shipped last week to New 
York 1000 boxes of fresh creaynery 
butter. There came from the Sibe- 
rian ports of Libean 17 casks, and 10 
boxes of fresh New Zealand butter 
from London. Total imports for the 
year up to the opening of this week 


were about 13,784 boxes and 7306 
casks, or a total weight of approxi- 
mately 1,685,000 Ibs. Several ship- 


ments of New Zealand and Australian 
butter are on their way to New York 
and orders for fresh Argentine butter 
are being boxed for shipment next 
month at a cost of 27%4c duty paid, 
delivered in New York. 

At New York, receipts of creamery 
butter have been large from New Zea- 
land of late, but the butter situation 
is without material change, even 
though the recent cold weather cur- 
tailed receipts somewhat. Buyers 
have shown more or less interest in 
extra quality creamery butter, which 
sells up to p lb. Butter ’rating 
from third to firsts sells at 22@30c, 
state dairy 20@30éc. 

At Chicago, heavy stocks of butter 
in warehouses continue to have their 
effect upon the market. Extra quality 
creamery butter sells up to about 30c 
p lb in large lots and tubs. Demand is 
not keen, and under grades moving 


slowly. Miscellaneous lots are quoted 
at 24@ 29c. 
Cheese 
At New York, the cheese trade 


seems to be more of a distributing 
business of late, sales being in round 
lots and very light at that. State col- 
ored whole milk specials are quoted 
up to about 18\c p lb, fey 17%, win- 
ter specials 1714c, fcy 17c, daisies and 
young Americas 18c, Wis daisies 17%c¢, 
twins and flats 18c, young Americas 
17\4c, state skims 11@14%c. 

At Chicago, there no life in the 
cheese market, and demand is coming 
mostly from distributers, Twins are 
quoted up to 16%c p lb, daisies 17c, 
young Americas and longhorns 18e. 

At Columbus, emy butter 32c p ib, 
dairy 

At Rochester, cmy 30c. 

At Buffalo, ecemy 3le, dairy 26c. 

At Cleveland, emy 33c, dairy 27c. 


is 


At Pittsburg, cmy 
At Syracuse, dairy 33c. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 


eggs 33c p doz, fowls 17ec p 1b, chick- 
ens 20c, ducks 20c, geese lic, apples 


$38.50@5.50 p bbl, potatoes 80@90c p 
bu, sweet 50c@1 p hamper, onions 3 
p 100-lb bag, timothy hay 18.59 p ton, 


clover mixed 18, rye straw 16.50, oats 
11, wheat 10.50, No 2 red wheat 1 
p bu, No 3 corn d57%ec, white ots 


At Pittsburg, potatoes Soc p bu, 
cabbage $2.75 p bbl, turnips 2.75, car- 
rots SSe p bu,,beets 1, onions 2.60 p 
100 lbs, parsnips 2.10 p bbl, hens 18c 
p lb, ducks 19c, geese llc, eggs «Vc 
p doz, apples 3@5.50 p bbl, No 2 yel- 
low corn 7le p bu, No 2 white -oats 
44c, timothy hay 17 p ton, clover 
14.50, rye straw 9.50, middlings 26.50, 
bran 25.50. 

NEW YORK—At Rochester, wheat 
$1 p bu; corn S80c, oats 45c, beets T5e, 
cabbage 60e p doz, carrots 70e p bu, 
onions 1.50, parsnips 1, potatoes Tdc, 
turnips 75¢e, apples 3.25@4.25 p_ bbl, 
eggs 40c p doz, marrow beans 2.50 p 
bu, poultry 70@90c p Ib, timothy hay 
15 p ton, 

At Buffalo, eggs 32c p doz, fowls 18ce 
p lb, ducks 19c, geese 16c, potatoes 65 
p bu, beets T5c, carrots 65c, 
parsnips Toc, turnips $1 p bbl, onions 
1.75 p bu, apples 3@5-p bbl, timothy 
hay 17 p ton. 

NEW JERSEY 

Ogean Co—Snow has been wel- 
comed for the protection of grain 
and grass. Wheat was suffering for 
protection. Poultry dressed is 18c p 
lb, butter 35c, eggs 30c, corn 70ec, 
bran $1.40 p 100 lbs. Filling of ice 
houses about done. Snow has stopped 
regular work for a while. The prog- 
pects are for an increased berry and 
corn acreage. Prospects of more 
young stock than usual. The high 
price of cows is encouraging the 
raising of calves, 


Farm Bureau Does Splendid Work 
MES E. G. FEINT, CORTLAND COUNTY, N 

The farm bureau in Cortland county 
established by the chamber of com- 
merce a little less than a year ago has 
already worked to the advantage of 
the entire county. Its agent, E. H. 
Forristall, is the right man in the right 
place. Persons competent to judge do 
not hesitate to say that the work done 
by this bureau is the best for a similar 
length of time done in any county, At 
any rate Cortland county is satisfied 
that the salary given, $2500 a year and 
expenses, is justly earned, and that 
eventually or even now, residents of 
the county by this means will reap 
many times this amount in increased 
farm profits. 

In his first annual report Mr For- 
ristall states that his first important 
work was that of getting acquainted 
with county, residents, soil and condi- 
tions as they actually existed. He re- 
ports 534 farms visited, 400 owners of 
which sent requests for stalls, The 
calls made upon the bureau at its of- 
fice, either by letter, telephone, or per- 
sonally, number GOU. The agent ad- 
dressed 27 farmers’ meetings and 20 
ether meetings, such as church, club, 
school, etc. Forty-six farmers have 
co-operated with the bureau in ferti- 
lizer and crop tests, including work 
with alfalfa, corn, oats, clover and po- 
tatoes, 

An organization of potato growers 
has been effected, and one is under 
way for fruit growers. A _ general 
awakening along the latter line has 
taken place. Cortland is a_ dairy 
county, and fruit has been sadly neg- 
lected. Owners of old inherited or- 
chards are beginning to see the prac- 


tical rewards for giving such proper 
care. At the fruit show at the state 


coltege of agriculture, Elmer Hults 
came off victorious. This show was 
really national in its scope, for exhibits 
were shown from many of the best 
fruit growing states of the union. 

Fertilizer tests have been carried on 
in top-dressing of meadows. On the 
farm of George Hazzard an average 
increase of 2177 pounds an acre was 
secured, and this in a dry season when 
the fertilizers were applied under yery 
adverse conditions. Farmerg have 
learned to use more lime. The dealers 
report that over 30 cars have been 
placed with the farmers that could be 
directly traced to the’ advice of the 
bureau’s agent, This means an in- 
creased yield of~leguminous' crops. 
Owing to the advice and services of 
the same agent in purchasing over 
$1500 was saved to the farmers in 
the reduced prices secured, 

Many farmers are seeding rye on 
their potato fields after harvesting the 
crop with very satisfactory results. 
Many visits were made to farms, and 
farmers advised whether to market 
cabbage and potatoes in the early fall, 
or to lay by foratime. Where the ad- 
vice was followed the farmers were 
well pleased with the result, A corn 
contest was conducted among the boys 
of the county, and the winners, Mas- 
tr Charles Waters, received a free trip 
te Washington, and enjoyed a week’s 
festivities with other champion girls 
and boys from all over the United 
States. 

At the county fair a stock judging 
contest was conducted in which more 
than 40 boys took part and some very 
valuable pure-bred young Holstein 
stock was awarded the winners, This 
bas resulted in the boys entering into 
co-operation with their fathers in the 
dairy business, 

Great emphasis will be placed on 
the importance of giving boys and 
girls plets of land to raise crops that 
may be called their own. Some time 
will be devoted to garden work. Can- 
ning projects will be started for the 
purpose named, of improving home 
conditions, and taking care of vacation 
periods, and creating in the minds of 
these youngsters a love for working 
the soil. Along this line very valuable 
lectures and demonstrations by Prof 
Henson of Washington were arranged 
at the local farmers’ week, This series 
of meetings is a new feature and prom- 
ises to be a valuable one to the farm- 
ers, having been arranged by the farm 
bureau agent and the Cortland normal 
agricultural school, Pig, cow, potato, 
eccrn, poultry, tomato and*other clubs 


fcr boys or girls, or both, will be or- - 


ganized. A very profitable week is ex- 
pected, uniting as it does the best of 
speakers on scientific, rural and home 
topics with a practical working knowl- 
edge adapted to conditions on -Cort- 
land’s farms. 

Last, and perhaps best of all, is the 
farm survey of the town of Homer, a 
typical Cortland country town with 
both hill and valley farms. This has 
Shown farmers of that town what 
crops pay best on hill farms, and what 
rays best on valley farms and whether 
it pays best to raise cash crops in con- 
nection with dairying, or to give all 
one’s attention to dairying. 

In the town of Homer 113 farms 
were surveyed, Not every farm was 


American Agricultugig 


seen, as some farmers were aw 
each call. Others were occupijgag 
tenants who had not resided on 
farms the full year. The figures giv, 
the farm bureau agent, and his asain 
ant in this work, Prof A. Getmanem 
the normal agricultural schoo} 
kept in absolute confidence as te ™ 
farm they concern. The returns fg 
all the hill farms were averageg ag 
were those from the valley fap 
These are. tabulated on reports bigg 
The results _obtained on Darticulgs 
farms are added and the report Te. 


turned to the farmer, who can 
from the tabulated reports just how 
and where he stands. And the f 


bureau is in a position to give himeim 
curate and valuable advice, becamms 
the agent. knows just where the weak 
ness lies, and how best to place the 
farm on a: better paying basis. 

Only two or three men in the Whole 
tcwn objected to the surveys being 
made. Asa rule, the farmers gave thy 
information as readily and as agggs 
rately as possible, and the averages 
arrived at are known by experienge to 
be very accurate. 

The reports show that some men are 
making hardly day wages on the farm, 
that others are making good money, 
while others are earning barely 
ing. Some have too small a dairy 
while others are not raising the fgg 
that bring the best returns. A greg 
many farms show that the qualitrigs 
cows kept is too poor, it being egtg 
mated that in the town 1000 cows agg 


being kept that should either 9% 
handled differently or sent to the 
butcher, 


As a whole, however, the town madg 
a very good showing, an average proff 
of 10% on the capital invested being 
realized. Seven of the best farms re 
turned a labor income of $2600, @ 
nearly 30% on the capital invested, Tes 
of the poorest returned a minug ig 
come or loss of $175 each for {i 
year’s labor, owing to poor cows, pogE 
farm management and fewer day's 
work. 

Of the valley farms on a total ayers 
age investment for the 41 best farm 
of $13,537 each an average labor 
come of $1221 was realized. The ayers 
age for 51 of the poorest valley farhg 
was a labdr income of $]58 each, @ 
an investment of $10,707, a remarks 
able difference considering that apa 
proximately the same capital was ims 
volved. Several factors contributed 
toward this. On the 41 best farms, @ 
acres on an average were under Grp 
cultivation, as compared to 35 on the 
31 poorest farms. Also 24 cows on tig 
former, as compared to 13 on the Jat 
ter, and a significant difference of 31 
man Work days on the farmer, as COs 
pared to 520 man work days on i 
latter. Of the hill farms on an invelt 
ment of $9261 on the 16 best average 
farms, a labor income of $824.50 wm 
realized. On the 25 poorest hill farmm 
on an average investment of $5378 
labor income of $84.36 was realized, 

The quality of cows kept showed@ 
great difference in the returns. ‘The 
best farms *ad cows that averaged 
$107.55 from the sale of milk produe 
while the poorest hill farms averag 
$60.76 a cow. Another great difference 
was in the quality ef young stock, thé 
best farms had to turn off, as COmis 
pared to the inferior animals of ts 
poorer farms. Valuable-hints as, 
importance of using high grade, pures 
bred sires was shown, also of proper 
feeding methods so as to develop the 
stock to a high producing condition 
Also the importance of raising a large 
number of young animals each year 

The importance of testing the actual 
production of each cow in the daly 
each day throughout the year was very 
plainly shown. Twelve farmers have 
conducted accurate cew testing operas 
tions on their farms through the yea 
and have been more than satisfied that 
it has paid them for the trouble. & 
has resulted on their herds in turniag 
off many unproductive animals, 0% 
at least of which had hitherto beén te 
garded by her owner as his best COW 
and in a greatly increased average 
production from the herd, as a result 
of the weeding out. 

The tabulated reports of results @# 
crop raising are equally instructiv® 
and will help the farmers to Know 
what crops to raise in their farms ti 
coming year, and what fertilizers to 
use for best results. Plans are belms 
perfected for increased efficiency # 
the Services given farmers .for 
present year, and-in the light of 0 
accomplishments of the last partial 
year, and the first in the work at that. 
The outlook is very promising for 
Cortland county agriculturally. 


MARYLAND 


Caroline Co—The recent snow, 
only snow we have had this wintt 


has put farm work at 4@ stands 
Some of the farmers have their C0 
for the 


seed sowed, and plowing done, ‘es 
eannery peas, for which the cannery 
will pay $50 p ton. The seed peas ® 
butter 


$3 p bu. Eggs are 28e, 
Montgomery | Co—Blizzard 

snow Feb 13 and 14. Roads Mail 

badly blocked in many places. Tce 


was delayed for several days. 
harvest is over; Corn is $3.@ 
wheat p bu, eggs 30c p dow u 


33c p 1b, pork 
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Growing Feed for Dairy Cows 


c. Re BENJAMIN, INDIANA 
home production of feed for 


The 
the dairy herd is one of the very im- 
rtant points in the final profits of 
- No one can milk cows 


the business. 
profitably if all the feed must be pur- 
chased, and even if part of it is bought 
the profits are small. The ideal way 
is to raise crops enough for the cows 
to eat rather than to keep too many 
cows for the feed raised, or raise 
enough to feed the stock and not keep 
stock enough to-eat all the feed raised 
jn a good year. For then in a poor 
season, feed must be purchased at 
high prices. 

Dairying in general has always been 
done on a narrow margin, and will 
probably continue somewhat in the 
same way. This condition exists be- 
cause there are so many two-cow or 
three-cow dairymen who keep a cow 
or two for milk for home consump- 
tion, with perhaps a little left over to 
sell and do not depend on the dairy 
cow as a source of income, . 

The most profitable dairying is that 
farm in which enough crops are raised 
to supply all but the concentrated part 
of the cow’s ration and enough larger 
crop to more than pay for the con- 
eentrates. Returns from cash crops 
form a very valuable source of in- 
come to the dairy farmer. 

I am located on a farm in north- 
western Indiana where the season is 
about the same length as southern 
Michigan and Wisconsin and northern 


Illinois. Medium early maturing va- 
rieties of crops, as oats and corn, are 
necessary for this location. The soil 


is a black loam and very good for any 
kind of crop except alfalf. The un- 
derdrainage is rather too poor for al- 
falfa, and the land is not excessively 
rich in limestone. 

Some Satisfactory Dairy Crops 

The following crops are grown and 
fed to the dairy cow: Corn, oats, 
clover hay and mixed hay. Plenty of 
good blue grass pasture is available 
besides. 

Corn is probably the most impor- 
tant crop and is used on many farms, 
Corn may first be used as a soiling 
crop. After the pasture is rather short 
aad the weather dry, usually about the 
middle of July, I begin to feed green 
corn, This is an excellent supplement 
to a poor pasture and the cows in- 
crease their milk flow at once as the 
result of feeding the green corn, ns 

Next comes a corn siliage. It is 
hardly necessary to mention that the 
silo is as necessary as the cow for a 
profitable dairy. The silo should be 
filled just as the corn has reached .the 
Stage of maturity. I try to have al- 
most enough silage to last the entire 
12 months. When the cows are first 
turned on pasture it is not usually 
necessary to feed silage for three or 
four weeks, but yet it may be done. 
Then if the green corn is good and 
Pientiful the silage may again be with- 
held for a time, but if possible the 
dairymen ought to be supplied with 
Silage the whole year. During the 
winter months silage is necessary as 
the very best feed available to furnish 
Succulence and roughage to the cow’s 
ration. 

Corn fodder may be but not as 
Successfully as corn st8Over. There is 
80 much waste and unhandiness in the 
handling of corn fodder that such an 


expense more than overbalances the 
expense of shredding. Corn stover 
makes a very good feed for dairy 
cows. 


It adds roughage to the ration 
and is fairly high in food value be- 
sides; after being picked over it makes 
Very good bedding, for corn stover is 
& fine liquid absorber. \ 
When Ear Corn Is Used 

Then the ear of corn is used in the 
grain part of the ration, During the 
ummer and fall and up until new 
roca can be crushed I shell the corn 
»gtind the meal, feeding this in 
oa ination with ground oats. After 
zane Christmas time and until about 
a or May I crush the corn and feed 
rar rg and cob meal in combination 

fround oats as before 
ents, oats, but not as extensively as 
oa Usually Canadian field peas are 
part of the oats crop. This 
ay be cut green and fed as a soiling 


be allowed to ripen and cut 
tee f or after ripening, cut and 
oe to thresh, Our pasture is always 
aan Sorgen so that I do not use peas 
cao, aS a soil crop. Often peas 
makes are cut for hay and this 


very good feed in the absence 
another leguminous crop. Peas and 
ground and mixed with corn 
mentioned before, form a 
palatable and profitable . grain 
cows Oats without peas 
ed whole or ground. Whole 

© not yield very good returns 


when fed to cows, but is a good feed 
for calves and heifers, just as good as 
ground oats, and then the labor and 
expense of grinding are saved. After 
the peas and oats run out I grind and 
feed oats instead. 

Oats Straw and Clover Hay 

Oats straw, besides being a valuable 
bedding material, makes a good form 
of roughage for the cows to pick at 
during the day in the yards, and the 
straw furnishes considerable carbo- 
hydrate food material in addition, Va- 
rious forms of concentrates are avail- 
able, but I have found that cottonseed 
ix the most economical! source of pro- 
tein. Some cows may refuse to eat 
cottonseed in the beginning, but they 
soon learn to like it and respond ac- 
cordingly. 

I feed clover hay until the supply 
is exhausted, but seldom ever buy any 
more after the home-grown crop is 
consu@®ed. Mixed hay is the best substi- 
tute at hand. Timothy, which is very 
poor for dairy cows, is only used as a 
last resort. Often I cut second crop 
timothy for calves and heifers. Then, 
too, there is some wild or prairie hay 
on the farm which is harvested. This 
makes a good feed to pick at during 
the day from the racks. 

Most of my pasture land is rather 
wet or underdrained land, but fur- 
nishes good pasture throughout the 
whole season. The cattle are turned 
on the pasturés about May 1, and kept 
there during the day until the weath- 
er gets too cold and wintry for dairy 


cows, The ration I am now feeding 
consists of about 25 to 45 pounds 
silage, depending on cow, 12 to 15 
pounds clover hay, 10 to 12 pounds 


corn stover, four pounds corn, three 
pounds oats, and two pounds cotton- 
seed per day. Nothing in this ration 
but the cottonseed must be purchased. 
This is a very practicable and econom- 


ical ration when home grown. 
Save Labor in Hog Dressing 
A hog-hanging device that is 
eonvenient for the farmer and 


which after having been once con- 
structed will last for many years, can 
be made easily, Use a piece of 6 by 
6-inch material about 12% feet long 
for the post, using 2 by 4-ineh !um- 


For Lifting Hog Carcass 

ber for the arms and 2 by 3 stuff for 
the swinging arm; the brace is fas- 
tened to the post by a 3-16-inch strap 
iron, as shown in the illustration. At 
the end of the swinging arm is placed 
a check for block and tackle, which 
can be swung around over each arm 
to place hog upon arm. 


Percherons Well at the Front 


Percheron interests have not yet 
ceased to talk about the splendid 
showing this breed of horses made at 
the December International live stock 
exposition at Chicago. During the past 
year Illinois imported 1076 Percherons 
for breeding purposes, pretty. evenly 
divided between stallions and mares. 
Ohio was also very much in evidence 
as a Percheron state; and for that 
matter this breed is exceedingly popu- 
lar all over the north, extending into 
the middle south and compassing a 
great stretch east and west. 

At the meeting of the board of 
directors of the Percheron society of 
America, a Virginia man was accorded 
the honor of being named as presi- 
dent, E. B. White of Leesburg. This 
meeting followed the annual meeting 
of the society as reported in these 
pages last week. The newly elected 


vice-president is W. S. Corsa of White 
Hall, Ill; treasurer, C. M. Jones of 
Plain City, O; secretary, Wayne Dins- 
more of Chicago. 


Call for Honest Pedigree 


Hog raising is a profitable business provided one 
is equipped with sufficient buildings and alfaifa 
tures. The Poland-China is the best breed, as 
are ‘always ready salgs from the time they are far- 
rowed I bave been buying my breeding stock 
by personal inspection and through the mails 
ever, if a farmer does not know the breeder 
whom he wishes to secure his stock it is the s 
method to be on the “ground and see the stock before 
purchasing. A pedigree is of considerable worth and 
no risk should be taken There are two very essential 


points to be taken into consideration when buying 
breeding stock, the sye of litters and the method 
of breeding 

A boar should have good length and low, broad 
shoulders The legs and feet should be of Rood size, 

prefer a boar for breeding purposes to be from one 
to two years old. I have a separate yard and pen for 
the boar and turn in the sows one at a time during 
the breeding season I want my sows to be long and 
well formed, with good udder { select new sows 
whenever I believe that I can secure larger and bet- 
ter litters If sows farrow eatly im the spring I often 
breed again for a second litter. However, I have 
found that fall litters do not do as well as the 
spring product 

The average size of my litters is 10 pigs. They 
are weaned at six weeks oki, anc fed shorts, skim 


I have a good pasture into 
small pigs that have been 
weaned In order to keep pigs growing rapidity it 
is absolutely necessary for then to have plenty of 
exercise This, together with all the feed they can 
eat, will insure a fine. rapid growth I have straw- 
stack shedg for the pigs, a regular farrowing pen for 
the sows wud a yard and pen for the boars 

timber pasture with underbrush furnishes a 
very gout pasture for hogs. Here they have plenty 
of shade during the heat of the day, ample oppor- 
tunity to root te their heart’s conient and a great 
dee) of natural forage. As a rule I sell to the local 
butchers, but often buyers call and pick ap what 
they want. I market on an average of 50 hogs a year. 
{G. W. Foogman, Walsh County, N. D. 


Co-operation in Hog Growing 
Local markets furnish a demand for large num- 


bers of hogs; in fact, many thousand more than are 
now being grown. By a proper system of co-operative 


milk and souked barley 
which I turn all of the 


marketing the highest price can be secured, the cost 
reduced and the profits increised. Whether this co- 
operation is secured through shipments made by 
severa! breeders in it localits each receiving 
his share of the returns, or some individual pays 
cash price and ships the load as his own, matters 
little. 

The object is profiis and co-operation in some form 
is the only sane way Without co-operation each 
farmer would be compelled to drive a few head to 
the railroad, which represents as much time as the 
driving of a carload. Likewise each farmer would be 
forced to install scales for weighing his dozen or so 


head, which would likely cost on 
cents each to the individual. 

In some sections where I have visited, all hogs are 
weigh on the same scales, each feeder paying i 
cent a head, thereby effecting a saving of say 4 
cents a head in weighing alone. Furthermore, 
individual] breeder has only a dozen or so head he 
must sell at a sacrifice, as in shipping so few the 
expense of shipping will overrun the profits. In many 
other ways, this system will be advantageous.—[{C. W. 
Fowler, Cobb County, Ga 


Record Peices far Show Feeders 


The sale of show feeder cattle held at the close 
of the American national live stock show at Denver 
was exceedingly well attended and the tecord prices 
year were eclipsed. The reserve champion 
Angus calves, shown by N . Harrison of 
Roggen, Col, sold to A. W. Bragg of Tuscola, Til, 
for $13.10 per 100 pounds, the highest price ever paid 
for feeder cattle. The 20 head in this bunch aver- 
acsed 602 pounds per head. The grand champion 
feeders shown by the Jones cattle company of Krem- 
ling, Col Herefords, sold to Wells, Andrew & Clark 
of Tarkio, Mo, at $10 60 per 100 pounds. They aver- 
aged 1043 pounds. (¢ E. Sperrier of New Phila- 
delphia, Li}, purchased the first prize two-year-old 
Herefords averaging 917 pounds for $8.60 per 100 
pounds. They were the entry of H. . Hunter. 
A. W. Bragg purchased the first prize yearling Here- 


cattle held, 70 
priced bull 


an average of five 


‘fords for $9 55. 


At the auction sale of pure-bred 
Shorthorns averaged 35. The highest 
went for $750 and cow for $500 

Clayton & Murnan’s two-year-old Herefords that 
won the championship in the fat car lot classes were 
sold to Swift & Co at $19.25 per 100 pounds. One 
yearling steer sold at 50. Kennedy of De Kalb, 
Ill, and Gifford of Mitchell, S D, were heavy buyers 
of feeder caitle M. K. Parsons of Utah paid $140 
for a load of Hercford bull calves. The demand for 
bulls wes phenomenally strong. The sale of show 
hogs ranged at $850 to $10 per 100 pounds 


Keep Record of Production 


Because a farmer keeps a herd of dairy cows it 
does not necessarily follow that each one in the herd 
is especially adapted for dairying. The type and 
general appearance may be good, the temperament and 
disposition may promise fair results, but the real 
value of each one is measured actually and 
practically by just ber individual yleld, not the aver- 
age of the herd as-a whole, at the end of a full 
season’s work. 

Over and over again, when dairy farmers have 
checked up the production separately of each cow 
there have been found wonderful surprises and serious 


disappointments. Those “‘good lookers’’ have turned 
out to be poor producers; the despised cow of In- 
significant appearance has often proved « splendid 


mones-maker when her moderate cost of feed has been 
deducted from the large total yield of milk and fat 
Some cow testing figures show great contrasts For 
instance, two cows yielding the same weight of mi'k 


may differ in profit by $25. The aged cow may do 
far better than the five-year-old. Two mature cows 
in the same herd have been known to differ in pro- 
ductjon by 8006 pownds of milk. One herd of 12 


cows last year gave 36 tons of miik more than another 
herd of 12. How are these vital points to be defiffitely 
ascertained by the practical dafrrman? Such facts 
are brought to light when figures are used. It is just 
as simple as A, B, €. Keep records of individual 
Production; it takes scarcely 10 minutes per cow per 
month ss abundantly pays every daityman.— 


Care of Straw to Combat Flies 


In a recent. folder the United States department of 


agriculture calls attention to the activities of the 
stable fly and consequent loss in live stock by this 
tormentor. As a result of their investigations they 
make the following 1ecommedations: 

Since straw stacks have been found to be the 
Principal breeding places of this insect in the grain 
belt, the proper care of the straw is by far the most 


important step in control. The straw showkl be 
Stacked more carefully than is ordinarily done. by 
making the sides of the stack nearly verlicr! and 
rounding it up well on top in order the better to 


shed the rain. 

All straw not required for winter feed should be 
disposed of immediately by scattering it over the land 
soon after threshing and subsequently plowing it 
under,.or by burning the stacks. The plowing under 
of the straw is the most advisable metld of pro- 
cedure, as by this practice large amounts of humus 
are added to the soll 

All stacks not consumed by stock during the winter 
should be promptly disposed of in the early spring, 
This may be accomplished in the same way as has 
been suggested for the fall. 

Heavy rainfall on freshly 
the unusual outbreak of stable flies last year by 
rendering the straw largely unfit for food for live 
stock ard thus offering breeding places for files. In 
such sustances thelr immediate destruction by burning 
or scattering ig necessary to relieve the condition, 


threshed straw, produced 


RESODI 


EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 
CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


tt has so many uses that it is 
a necessity on every farm, 


USED IN THE TREATMENT OF MANGE, 
SCAB, SCRATCHES, ETC. 


Destroys Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 


For Sale by All Druggists 
Write for Free Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, - - MICHIGAN 


THE TIME IS NOW 


All the winter long, the troubled owner of 
a lame horse reads our advertisements. Then, 
day after day slips away, while he talks, la- 
ments, listens, takes advice and hesitating 
—FAILS TO ACT—ill the Springtime is 
on him and his horse is not yet able to work. 
Meantime the thrifty, prosperous, resolute 
man, reads, considers the evidence carefully 
—Decides Promptly—and his horse is work- 
ing in, say, ten days to two weeks. ‘That's 
exactly what happens every winter, 


We Originated the treatment of horses by 
mail—Under Signed Contract to Return 
Money if Remedy Fails—and every minute 
of every day for Lighteen Years our advice 
and treatments have been on the way wherever 
mails go and horses are. es are 
moderate. Spring work is near; Write. 


Our Latest Save-The-Horse BOOK is a Mind Settler 
—Tells How to Test for Spevin—What to Do for a 
Lame Horse—Covers 58 Forms of Lameness—Iustrated. 
But write describing your case and we will send our 
—BOOK—Sample Contract and Advice—ALL FREE 
—to (Horse Owners and Managers—Only.) 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., 42 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, Hi. Y. 


Druggists everywhere sell Save-the-Horse WITH 
CONTRACT or sent by us Express Prepaid. 


Fully ten thousand 
are cured every yeer w 


Fleming’s j 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


and many of them are bad old cases 
that skilled doctors have aban- 
doned. Easy and simple; no experience 
needed; no cutting to be done; just a 
little attention evory fifth day—and your 
money refunded if it ever fails, Oures 
most cases within thirty days, leaving the 
horse sound and smooth. Valuabioe in- 
formation and full particulars given in 
Figming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 


Best veterinary book for farmers; 192 


pages, 69 illustrations. Copy mailed free. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ml. 


Mention This 
Journal 
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The work shouid be done thoroughly, and when the 
stackS are scattered all the straw should be com- 
pletely exposed to the influence of the elements. 

It is best to plow under the scattered straw soon 
after it hag become well dried out. In_ sections of 
tie country where headers instead binders are 
used, the straw is much more easily disposed of. 
The general adoption of the field threshers would 
completely solve the question of the straw stack. It 
is reported that this machine reduces the expense of 
parvesting from 14 to 2 ceits per acre and_ the 
straw is left standing in the field. The chaff is 
scattered over the ground and the entire refuse turned 
under at plowing time. 

The use of poisons to destroy immature flies is 
neither practical nor advisable. 


Kinzer Field Man for Shorthorns 
J. C. Kinzer has accepted a position with the 
American Shorthorn breeders’ association as a field 
man and commenced work at the Western live stock 
show at Denver in January, where he assisted Mr 
Renick in managing the Shorthorn department of the 


show and in conducting the sale at that place. Mr 
Kinzer’s connection with the Idaho agricultural col- 
Jege and being familiar with the conditions of the live 


stock trade in the west and his large personal ac- 
guaintance, make him a valuable mon for the associa- 
tion and the breed. Mr Kinzer will be in the office 
of the association until such a time as he gets his 
work under way, which will then require him to be 
on the road or to establish hig headquarters at. some 
western point where he will be in closer touch with 
the development of new business. 


Holstein Club Organized 


vania. The objects of the club are to promote good 
fellowship amongst its members, improve the quality 
of the Holstein cattle in this part of the state, and 
to co-operate in buying and selling cattie. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for 1914: President, A. G. 
Henry of Linesville; vice-presidents, first, Free Linn 
of Espyville; second, C. M. Bean of Conneautville; 
secretary and treasurer, W. H. Seward of Conneaut- 
ville; executive committee, A. A. Linn of Espyville 
station, A, M.* Waid of Conneaut Lake and L. © 
Graves of Springboro. The next meeting will be held 
at Meadville, Saturday, March 28. 


Coming Events 


Chicago hort society (spring flowers), 
Chicago, 24-29 
National nut growers’ assn, Thomasville. Ga, O 28-30 
Conference on How to organize and build up 
country life with lectures, co-operative meet- 
ings, demonstrations and exhibits, Louisville, 


A 7-10 

17th annual session of conference for educa- 

tion in the south, Louisville, ly 
Confer ence for education in the South, Louis- 

ville, 
American oie <1 roads congress, Atlanta, Ga, 
National ex catior assn, Ricl mon d, Va, 
Southern ec uisville, Ky, é 10 
Cattle raise ssociat ion, Ft Worth, Tex, Mar 10-12 
Interstat e fair, Spokane, Wash S-12-2 


National drainage congress, Savannah, Ga, Apr 2 
Sectional Farm Meetings 


School for leadership in country life, ay 
7 e 23-July 3 


The Crawford county (Pa), Holstein-Friesian club Purdue winter course, Ohio, 9-M 13 
was organized on Saturday, February 21, 1914, at Summer school 
Conneautville, Pa. The organization meeting was weil Morgantown, W Va, J 22-A 22 
attendei by representative breeders of western Pennsyl- York county iP. a) fair, O 5-8 
POULTRY BREEDERS 


JOM 


ENGLISH 200 EGG STRAIN 


Poultry — state this to be the most profitable 
poultry in America today. 
8. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
WHITE WYANDOTTES— BUFF ORPINGTONS —S. C. R. I. REDS 
Imported Direct from England 


Ist Prize and 


in the Missouri Egg-Laying Contest, 1912-13; 


Ist Prize and 


Cup i 
Cup in the Phila. North American Egg-Laying Contest, 1912-13. Prize winning 


pens famous the world over, 


WORLD’S CHAMPION LAYERS 


. We have a limited number of eggs for hatching from the 


WINNERS OF THE MISSOURI EGG-LAYING CONTEST, 


1912-13 


which made the wonderful record of 2073 eggs, seven hens laying 258, 246, 
243, 226, 219, 219 and 208 respectively. We Trap-Nest Every Layer 


every day in the year. 


Eggs for Hatching—Choice Cockerels—Baby Chicks 
Write for our Free Catalog—it contains valuable infor- 


mation 


that will increase your egg yield. 
Office. 2027 Peari St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Address 


-POULTRY 


Lancaster, 


Rhode Red 


Hatching eggs from famous Vibert flock of beautiful, 
deep, soft, glowing cherry to mahogany red to the 
skin Rose and Single Combs, hatched and raised by 
hens only, on free clover range, kept in open-front 
colony houses, wide open all winter. Large, 
active, thoroughbred, trapnested yearling hens of 
heaviest laying records, scientifically tine-bred accord- 
ing to apm ge methods, for heaviest. winter egg 
production, bred away from broodiness, and mated 
to magnificent a glowing red males, line-bred out 
of record layers. Heaviest laying Reds in America, 
with laying rates from 21! to 267 eggs. Highly fer- 
tile, clean fuil size and weight, normal, unblemished 
e998, gathered hourly, shipped daily, delivered promptly 
and safely. $5, $10 and $15 per setting from special 
pens; $15 per 100 from trapnested hens mated to 
eockerdls out of hens with better than 200-egg trap 
rates. White diarrhoea unknown. Also Day-old Chicks 
of splendid bay A from best pens, and splendid 
breeding cockerels from trapnested hens for sale. Un- 
limited references, courteous, honorable dealings. Mat- 
ing booklet upon receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


VIBERT RED FARM, Box 20, WESTON, N. J. 


Pen-Y-Bryn Farm 


Breeders of S. C. W. Leghorns, White 
Wyandottes, Imperial Pekin and White 
Indian Runner Ducks, Eggs, ‘Chicks, 
Ducklings and White Leghorn Puljets, 
for sale. Box A, A. 36. : 


Moyer’s Single Comb White Leghorns 


pooh strain; baby chicks 8c each. Fawn and White 
Indian Runner ducks, 203-egg strain, eggs and duck- 
lings. Circular free. Grant Moyer, Ft. Plain, N. Y. 


BERTRAM’S 
BUFF LEGHORNS 


*REATEST WINTER LAYERS AND WIN- 
NERS at MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, Won Ist 


and 3a cockerel; Ist and 4th pullet; 24 and 3d 
cock; 24 and 3d hen. This, with our Palace, 
Jamestown, etc., Winnings, prove the quality of 


my stock. Eggs and stock for sale. 


FRED. BERTRAM, Bound Brook,N. J. 


Gibson Strain Day-Old Chicks 


We ship lively, hardy chicks from ou- 
strain of large size, vigorous breeding 
stock of bred-to-lay 8. C. White Leg- 
horns, Barred Plymouth Rocks and 
Rhode Island Reds. 

° It gives full description of 
Write for Free Catalog our 1914 matings and prices 
of Baby Chicks, Eggs for Hatching, breeding stock 
and Indian Ranner Ducklings. 


GALEN FARMS, G. F. Gibson, Owner, Drawer F, CLYDE, M. Y. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


American Agricultup 
SWINE BREEDERS 


Mammoth Pekin Duck Eggs 


$1 per 11, no stock; Rose Comb Black eggs $1 per 15; 
Barred Rocks, utility strain, $i per 15; White Wyan- 
dottes $1.54 per 15; all reared on separate farms. 

Brook View Stock Farms, R. F. D. No. 3, Pulaski,N.Y. 


Just 25 Ducks & Drakes 


from my giant Pekin Strains. Old drakes weighing eleven Ibs.. 
ducks nine. The pick of the flocks; intended them for my 
own use. ‘Too many to house, so will sell the above number. 
First come, First served. "VAN ALSTINE, Demeter, N. Y, 


A Few Pair Choice Fawn and White 
Indian Runner Ducks and Drakes 


DAVID M. HAMMOND, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


THIS 


SOW WEIGHED 932 LBS, 
AJ 23 MONTHS OLD 


Ihave started more breeders on the road tes 
cess than any Man diving. Thavethelargest 
est herd in the U.S. Every one an ear! 
ready for themarket at six months old. 
lace one hog in each community to adv 


WHITE INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 


fine racy breeders, wonderful white egg producers, 
eggs $2. Crystal White Orpingtons, massive 
bred for eggs, 15 eggs $1. Wallen Bros., Harveyville, Pa. 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


Buy a Pure Bred Draft Stud Colt 


With our system of helping you with attractive 
adveitising matter you can easily prove ‘to your 
neighbors the advantages of 
breeding to a good horse. Our 
prices for colts are very low 
for we must keep ‘em moving. 
They'll double in weight and 
value. And there’s big profit 
in breeding big drafters. Get 
into the game. We'll help you, 
Write today Dept. G 2. 

Best Investment Over 200 head, all ®iges— 

on the Farm Percheron, Belgian, Suffolk, 
Clydesdale, 

Largest breeding establishment in the East— 

1700 acres. 


ADIRONDACK FARMS, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Heart’s Delight Farm 


Young Percheron and Belgian Stallions 
Two to three years old; out of imported 
mares and by imported sires. Guaranteed 
to be sound and sure breeders. Will sell 
to two or more farmers as company 
horses. Prices reasonable. 

W. H. MINER, CHAZY, NEW YORE. 


Jacks and Mules 


Raise mules and get rich. 
Jack and Mule farms under A. 
management, where can be seen 
380 head fine large Jacks, Jennies 
and Mules, 14 to 17 hands high. 
Good ones. Stock guaranteed, 
Write for prices today. Address 
KREKLER’S JACK FARM 

West Elkton, Ohio 


Branch barns: Clinton, Ind 3 ny 


For Sale, PERCHERON STALLION 


Young, good color, weighs 1750 Ibs., gets 
fine stock. Right every way. A bargain, 
Write at once if you want him, 

E. C. BRILL, STEWAERTSVILLE, N. J. 


HORSES FOR FARMS 


You can’t go wrong. “ar and express chunks 
$50 up. e with every horse 
bought thr zh me, SIDNEY 
Y. SULLIVAN, Expert. Ph 6 Cortiandt. 
Farmers Security Bureau, 99 Nassau St., New York City 


Fine German Coach Stallion 


‘OR SALE CHEAP. 
BENTON, STEVENSVILLE, MD 


30-day written guar 
Consult by 


Apply to 
3000 PERCHERON STALLION 


Mohegan~Farm, Mohegan Lake, Chas. Baker, 
Prop. hour from Grand Central Sta, New York City, 


S.C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Day-old chicks $12 per 100. Eggs 5 per 100. 
vigorous, true Leghorn type. Persistent layers. Wn- 
limited range. Hot water mammoth incubators used. 


Satisfaction guaranteed 
VANCREST POULTRY FARM, Salt Point, N. Y. 


MONEY IN POULTRY 
AB 


Get winter 
and healthy fowls. Save your 
chicks. SFoy’s big book tells how. Describes 
largest poultry and pigeon farm. Mailed Free. 


F. FOY, Box 24, Des Moines, Ia. 


EGGS 15 $1, 40 $2 Thoroughbred Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Reds, Light Brahmas, Brown, White and Buff Leghorns, 
Black Minorcas, Silver Spangled Hamburgs. 19 varie- 
ties. Houdans, White Orpingtons, 13 $1.50, 30 $3. 
Catalogue. 3lst year. S. K. MOHR, Coopersburg, Pa. 


Single Comb White Leghorns 


Hatching eges $5 per 100. Day-old chicks, April $12 
per 100, May $10 per 100. Delivery guaranteed. 
GEO. FROST -« Levanna, Cayuga Co., New York 


DAY OLD GEESE 

none better, few as 
good. R. C. Reds, S. C. White Leghorns, White Run- 
ner Ducks, Toulouse Geese. Eggs for hatching at rea- 
sonable prices. Frank Klipatrick, R.4, Warren, Ohie 


BRED TO LAY REDS 


Eggs and cockerels from hens with egg records from 
200 to 291 in S es How to Cure Diarrhoea in Chicks 
$1. Fruit and_ poultry plant for sale, paying 25 per 
cent on price. IRA P. WATSON, Box F, Fredonia, N.Y. 


Ss. C. BLACK MINORCAS— CUP WINNERS 
Highest award nge white eggs, Cook's white Orpingtons, 
Joe-Pye strain. Buff Orpingtons. tility Barred Rocks. M_- 
porea and Orpington Cockerele—Hatching Eggs, Day-Old, and 
Pound chicks, Price List. 

FRANCIS H. WRIGHT, Tuckahoe, N.Y 


MOHEGAN FARM PURE-BRED CHIX 


-—< hatching eggs. White Leghorns only. 6900 ecg 
incubator now running. Safe deliveries guafanteed. 


Standard prices. 
CHAS. — P Mohegan Lake, N. Y. 


rop. 
hour from Grand Central” Station. 


S. C. BLACK MINORCAS 


Ruttereups, Campines and twenty other varieties of 
exes for hatching, $3 per 13 eggs. Runner duck cges 
{2 for 11 eggs. Catalogue for two-cent stamp. Write 
your wants. OTSELIC FARMS, Whitney's Point, N.Y. 


Wild & Bronze Turkey Eggs Shicken Eces. 


Catalog 2c stamp, showing pure wild gobbler from the 
mountain. VALLEY VIEW POULTRY FARM, Belleville, Pa. 


BROWN LEGHORNS sinéte Cons 


Exhibition and utility, the farmer’s kind; large birds, 
good winter layers, reasonable prices for Stock, eggs 
and chicks. Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular. 


WARD W. DASEY, FRANKFORD, DEL. 


CHESTERBROOK FARM S. S. White Leghorns 
Baby chicks $10 per 100, hatching eggs, $7 per 190. 
Imperial Pekin Ducklings; Baby ducklings $15 per 100, 
hatching eggs $10 per 100. Write for circulars. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We are now booking orders. 
CHESTERBROOK FARM, BERWYN, PA. 


IGEONS for Profit. I will show you where I have 
made anet profit of 264 annually on raising Pigeons 
Ten minutes’ care a day. For sale, English Homers 
French ay om show and utility pairs. Write for circular 
and prices. A. DD. - Brown, Whitestone, N.Y. 


Thoroughbred S.C, BROWN and 
WHITE LEGHORNS 


Eggs $3.50 per 100, or 75c per 15. Also Rouen Ducks. 
M. F. BOLT CINCINNATUS, N. Y. 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORN BABY 
CHICKS 10 CENTS EACH 
Safe arrival guaranteed. No order too large. Hatch- 
ing the setting A thousand, fertility guar- 

rite for catalogt 


BIRDS 


TRAINED GANARIES 


The Most Wonderful Singers in the World! 
GOLDEN OPERA SINGRRS (name copy- 
righted). Trained in Germany to sing the 
most beautiful melody, and to imitate the flute, 
violin and beautiful bell tones. A constant 
delight to the whole family. Sold on 
TWO WEEKS FEEE TRIAL 
With an ABSOLUTE GUARANTES of SAT- 
ISFACTION, Your money back without ques- 
tion if not satisfied. Send for eur free book 
that telis what they can do, how they are 

how we ship them all over the 
world. Write today. 

CUGLEY & MULLEN CO, 1283 Market St, Philadelphia 

. (The Largest Bird Store in the World.) 
Guaranteed Talking Parrots as low as $5.00, 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


Niagara Stock Farm 
FOR SALE Southdown owes in 


lamb to the best impo rams, 
price $25 each. lso 10 fancy Shropshire ewes in 
lamb to prize winning rams, price $25 and $30 each. 


J. C. DUNCAN, Megr., Lewiston, N. Y. 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


We are offering very choice Pwes and Rams for founda- 
tion stock, also fitted flocks for State Fairs—it paye 
to buy the best. Send for catalogue, 

Henry L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


and become independent. Write for catalogue of 

World’s Greatest School. Jones Nat'l School of Auc- 

tioneering, 14 Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, til. 
Carey M. Jones, Pres. 


RICHLAND FARMS, Box 114, FREDERICK, MD. 
From 1000 superior chicks SWINE BREEDERS 


and ducklings 
hatched daily. 17 varieties, Leghorns, 
Rocks, Wyandottes. Reds, Runners, Pekins; 
and Italian Bees and Queens. Order early. 
Eighth season. Catalog and price list 
free. The Deroy Taylor Co., Box A, Newark, N. Y. 


Mule Foot Hogs 


Best quality, registered stock. Prices right, 
RURKETT BROS., COLUMBUS, O. 


WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS—WHITE WYANDOTTES 


PEKIN DUCK EGGS. Seven years’ careful breeding, 
bundreds of unsolicited testimonials. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. H. W. ANDERSON, Stewartstown, Fa. 


60 VARIETIE Pure-bred chickens, ducks, 


turkeys, guineas and 

Belg.Hares.Choice stock for sale at reasonable prices. 
Eggs for hatching. 60 page illustrated and descriptive 
Catalogue free. H. A. Souder, BoxG, Sellersville, Pa. 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale, 
Samuel Jehnus, Box 198, Wilmington, O. 


We still have a few choice gilts for sale from 
six months of age upward. These pigs aye ot 
the best of breeding type and will develop int 
high class breeding stock. 

We can mate up pairs or trios of these 
with six-month-old boars at very reasonaiy 


prices. 
TOMPKINS FARM, LANSDALE, Richins 
Sold out of service boars and bred sows. Will hays oe 
a hundred young sows for sale, bred for early faq fap. 


row. Booking orders for January, February and Mi 
pigs. & H. B. HARPENOING, Dundee, 


bred gilts, choice breeding 
BERKSHIRES : choice individuals bred to an ou 
boar of the best breeding 
Price $40 to $ boar pigs $15 each, 
Female Collies. H. S. Rt. 2, Owego, #.¥ 

Fou 
Lakeview Farm Berkshires 
to —% your Or oe oe for a fancy pig from 


spring litter r a4 guarantee to please yam 
A. J. STAPLETON, Wilbraham Rd, Springfield, ed, May 


BERKSHIRE§ 


75 


"De 
TILBURY, 


We offer one two-year-old sow and several choice gilig 
bred for spring farrow. Also two young boars jum 
for service. T. J. KERR - OLLINS, N.Y, 


BERKSHIRE PIG§ 


Can furnish pairs and trios, not akin. Best of tre 


ing. Prices reasonable, Hutchins Bros, De Peyster, M9, 


OLLINS’ JERSEY RE) 


Our Neighborhood Sales Plan 


gives you finest Jersey _— 


Perfect profit pigs” — 
of common stock. Get 
» catalog. It is free. 


D 4 sired by grand champion af 

oc-Jersey Pigs reserve champion 

Va., W. Va., Pa. and N. J. state fairs. a win- 

ners at big fairs in Ohio, Pa., N. J., Va., W. Vee 

SC. B. MARTIN, Stouts Mills, 

DUROC 10 bred sows bred for March and April, wehh iy 
Aug. pigs either sex, wght- 175 Ibs. Sept. pigs, 


125 to 150 Ibs. the big boned Prolific kind. All registered s.d immune ip 
State Vete. Beare in service weigh over #0 lbs., service bord, 


J, MeLAUGHLIN & CO., Box E, PLEASANTVILLE, 


I now have the 
Gongo Farm Durocs 
the breed in my herd. Ge on the big growthy 
kind. Pigs not akin, and all immuned by the State 
Veterinarian. Renick W. Dunlap, Bex 5, 


Woodland Dairy Farm 
CHOICE DUROC PIGS 

Both Sexes— Best of Breeding. Prices Reasonabls 

W. E. BOWEN, R. F. D. 2. 


HELDON FARM 
Bred Sows. Service Boars. Best of breeding: 
C. E. BARNES, OXFORD, N.Y. 


DuROCS 
From the Miami Valley he fountainhead of @ 
breed. bred for March and April farrow; 
and trios; best of breeding; priced to sell. 

F. STUDEBAKER Tippecanee City, © 


0.1. C. PIG 


Now ready for shipment. Silyer strain quality AN@e 


My pigs are pleas -~ Try a pair. 
F.C. WHITE - CINCINNATUS, 


Registered 0.1.C.and Chester White Pigs 


Best strains, prices right. No stock for sale at aa 
ent. Booking orders for spring delivery. 
EUGENE P. ROGERS - WAY VILLE, N.Y. 


LARGE POLAND CHINAS 


A few boars—sows bred to a 500-1b. boar. Tie 


stock in Ohio. Prices right. 
C. M. & F. A. BEATTY : ORIENT, OHM 


FANCY POLAND.- CHINAS 


all regis stered, big and smooth. Sows, boars, 


pigs. bis is the place to buy them. Write @ 
G. S. HALL FARMDALE, 


Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 


Large English, white, short-nose type Special * 
boar pigs, superior quality, fair prices. It 


what you pay, but what you get that t SeSTeR. NY 
J. G. CURTI § Box 272 ROCHESTE 


Onondaga Hill Stock Fam 


Dealers in Large and Improved Yorkshire “— 
Best on earth, ONONDAGA HILL. N. 


CATTLE BREEDERS 
2 BULLS Grandson of Pontiac 


HIESIAN and Korndyke the world 


“ le 

twins, out of A. R. O. cow;.no better bred bul 

ce 80 and each,age mos. Send for photo to and 
Farm, Brown Bros., Canton, St.La’ 


HOLSTEINS 


Bull Calves 
POLLED JERSEY 


CHAS. & 
Breeders’ names and other informatl 


HATFIELD, See., Bex 32, Route 4, 


3 | | 
| 
: _ 
| — | 
| 
| 
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CATTLE BREEDERS : 


Langwater 
GUERNSEYS 


The Herd of Type and Production 
Langwater Blood means Profit for 
you. Write for the story of our herd 


LANGWATER FARMS 
North Easton, Mass. 
F.L. Ames, Owner, W. K. Hepburn, Supt. 


Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The Wisconsin Farmer notes that fewer 
and fewer of the Wisconsin farmers are con- 
tent to milk and care for cows that are able 
to produce only about 150 pouuds of 
During two weeks last epring 145 Wisconsin 
dairymen purchased registered purebred Hol- 
stein sires in order to improve their herds. 

Everywhere the more progressive dairymen 
are alive to the necessity of using bred for 
production sires in order to bring up the 
of their cows to a 

ure. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 


Holstein-Friesian Asso., F. L. Houghton, See’y, 
Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 


ELMVIEW FARMS, Elmhurst,Pa. 


Guernsey Cattle 


Bull Calves from im ote stock, for 
sale. Herd headed the following 
imported bulls: * Princess’s Jewel, 
“Billy’s France of the Isle,” “King of 
Bickleigh,” “Emblem of France,” 
“Jewel of La Turquie.” 


Bon}. H.Throop, Owner. 333 Connell Bidg.,Scranton, Pa. 


The Jerseys 
Pay Dividends on $500 Per Acre Land 


| On_ the northwest of 
California there is a rainfall of 
from 50 to 100 inches per year. 
There land is worth $500 

acre, but grade Jersey herds 


are ying interest and divi- 
dends on that 
400 Ibs. butter fat per year. 


Moral: Grade your herd getting 
Sure-bred aire Jo Jrom a 
Get facts about Jerseys from 
THE AMERICAN JERSEY_CATTLE CLUB 
W. 23d St.. New York, N. Y. 


Willow 7 Broek Stock Farm 
Registered 


Jersey Cattle 


Young Bulls for sale 
c. F. Munz, Mgr. Mercer, Pa. 


2— BULLS —2 
REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


Year old, ready for service. Nicely 
marked. Price right for quick sale. 
ZZRA HOLBERT, Lake, N. ¥. 


‘flood Farm, Lowell, Mass. cr Bophie 19th of Hood 


Ferm, Cham api ”n Le ong Distanee Dairy Cow of the World. Five 
ears Authen d Tests gave 64,253 lbs, 2 oz. milk, 4428 Ibs. 
4 og, butter rampion Jersey Cow of the world, yearly record 

37,557 lbs. 12 oz. milk, 1175 Ibs. 7 oz. butter, oobD 

AR ow ell, Mass. Berkshires of large size. 
quality and finish, Fancy Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. 


RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 


offers H } bull born June 3, 1913. Sire, Aaggie 
Cornucopia Johanna Lad ‘th. Dam and sire’s dam 
average 32.57 butter in 7 days. Dam a daughter of 
Paul Beet ts De ‘Kol, 22 Ibs, in 7 days; he is a brother 


to 2 Price $150. 
A. Ww. ‘BROWN & SONS - West Winfield, N. Y. 


BARGAINS IN. BULL CALVES 

Born in Sept., Oct. and Novy. Sired by such sires as 

Judge Hengerveld De Kol, King Pontiac Netherland, 


Prince De Ko! Pontiae Korndyke ms are 2-yr-old heifers 

with good A.R.O. records. We need the room and here is your 

chance to buy your future herd sire at your own p vm 
w him to suit yourself. Write for 


pedigree and 
Stanton & Son, New W 


East River 


Grade Holsteins 


40 cows, just fresh; they 
for Sale are milking 40 to 55 lbs. per 
day. 


20 cows due to calve this month 
and next. 30 cows served to come fresh 
in August, September, and are ye 
40 to 50 lbs. per day now; all are bre 
to a fine registered bull. 

If you are looking for high-class dairy cows which 
are large producers with good and young we cal 
please you. Let me show you what I call dairy cows. 
Come and see them milked. Welgh the milk, yes, and 
mijik the cow if you want to. 


WE TUBERCULIN TEST 
Registered and grade bulls always on hand. 
Bell Phone 14-F-5. 

JOHN B. WEBSTER, Dept. 0, 


Tanner «Tooke 
Will Sell Prince Walke 


Sire, King Gem Walk- 
er; dam, Princess Clothilde Inka 2nd. He 
is nicely grown, evenly marked, 3 months 
old and dam made 16.05 butter A. R. O. at 
2 years, 30 days after calving. Price $50. 


TANNER & TOOKE, Hamilton, N.Y. 


COUNTRY LIFE FARM 


offers for sale a pure-bred Holstein-Friesian bull, 
born March 17, io13. BH He is sired by Pontiac Boreas 
No. 30424, sire of 27 A. R..O. daughters. Pontiac 
Boreas is one of the best eons of Hengerveld De Kol. 
The dam of this bull has a junior 2-year-old record 
of 20.49 lbs. butter days and is sired by 
Lehee Lilith Pauline De Kol .4 36636, sire of 18 
A. R. O. This bull iq ready for service 

nicely marked, Perfect please 
anyone. Price $200, crated, witt f. o. b. 
cars here.- H. WHEELER, West Winfield, Y. 


LAKESIDE HERD 


Offers a remarkable yearling bang 3 a a at a great 
—. % white, faultless form. In his p 


CORTLAND, N. Y. | 


$8,000 cow. He has twen 


Pet, the second 37-Ib. cow} has 757% | 
38.03 ibs. butter in seven days, and has 874% 


JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM : 


RAG APPLE KORNDYKE 


A tew facts concerning Rag Apple Korndyke 
Ste ene of the very best sone of Pontes His dam was Pontiac R 
-five A.R.O. daughters and four A.R.O. sons ; has 1 
DeKol 2d, 3721 Ibs, butter in sev en days: 874% the same «= 
the same breeding as L Ken 


We offer a few sons of Rag Apple eee gh oon high testing — 
we for 


the same breeding as "King of 


FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD 


Offers 


official records. 
30 days. 
dyke to head your herd, 


sons and grandsons of Pontiac Korndyke, from cows with large 

Also cows in calf to Rag Apple Korndyke Sth, a 

son of Pontiac Lady Korndyke, 38.03 \bs. 

Only a few sons of Pontiac Korndyke on hand, and this is the last. 

If you want a great producing Korndyke bull, secure a son of Pontiac Korn- 
H, DOLLAR, 


butter in 7 days and 156.92 Ibs. in 


Heuvelton, New York 


offer some very 


King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 


The greatest young sire of the breed. 
King of the Pontiacs has as great a year record dam. We 
richly bred, 
and heifers in calf to him. 
give full description and prteps. 
a list of young bulls. 


E. H. KNAPP & SON, - - 


No other sire by 
heavy producing A. R. O. cows 


Our folders just off the press 
Send for one, also for 


FABIUS, N. Y¥. 


HOLSTEINS—THE KORNDYKES 


AVISDALE FARM HER 


H. B. DAVIS, CHESTER, N. Y¥. 


Crestmont Farms 


Offers a few young bull calves from 
registered Holstein cows having official 
records from 17 lbs butter in 7 days up. 
We can suit any taste in color and 
breeding, and the price is right if taken 
while young. We need the room. Ask 
about them. H. C. GATES, Canton, Pa. 

Cut down 


DAIRYMEN 


bill and increase your cream check 
by keeping 

Write for free literature. 
Guernsey Club, Box A A, Peterboro, N. HL 


41 A. R. O. dams have putter records which sverage 
over 25 Ibs. in 7 days. Not a skip or blank until the 
fifth onan. Can any other bull eS such a show- 
ing? E. A. Powell, 904 W. Genesee St., use, N.Y. 


PIONEER FARM 
HERD 


official milk and butter records. 
Edwin K. Munro, Camillus, N.Y 
A BULLY BULL 
Whose dam is a granddaughter of Hengerveld DeKol 
and his grandam is the world’s famous cow who was 


the first to make one hundred pounds of milk in one 
day in official tesi—Aaggie Grace 2d’ wt+y~ His 


sire is Aaggie Grace Butter Boy, A dividual, 
a marked. Quick sale at $100 
c. L. BANKS - NEW BERLIN, W. Y. 


a Holstein Bull Cal 

‘oh Sire, Spring Farm King Pontiac. Bull Calf for sale 
at $150, twelve of his nearest fifteen dams are tested 

y. ¥. end average 26% Ibs. butter in seven days: ree 

records are two-year-old records. His average 

wi increase his value. Some hetfer calves for sale. 

Pigs fF. A. LAWRENCE - VERNON, N. Y. 

pres- 


$so— —Holstein Bull—$80 
March 9th, 1913, sired by a Tidy Abbe- 
kerk Prince No. 3770. Dam an A. R. O. cow sired 
by a son of 2 30-pound cow. He is nicely marked, 
Well grown, tuberculin tested and ready for service. 
FRED A. BLEWER . ° OWEGO, N. Y. 


[OVERTON 


= 


F.C & K. A. OVERTON, - 


HINCHEY 
ealf, born 


ted. 
ADAMS, N. Y. 


Holstein boll 
1913. This bull’s first 29 ‘oan 
He is mostly white and a fine 
= well grown. Sire, Heng. Butter Boy De 
of Dam _a 16.09 Jr, 2-year-old, 
Ciyde. Price $175 f.0.h Rochester, 
HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, Rechester, ¥. 


HOLSTEIN 


Service Bulls 
From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 
B. B. ANDREWS, Weedsport, N. Y. 


Oakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 
dams always on hand. 


FOR 


Korndyke ‘No Write for particulars. 
MILDRED STOCK FARM, R. D. 45, New Albany, Pa. 


You have heard of 


Spring Farm King Pontiac 6th 


the best bred Holstein bull living. Write for booklet 


He stands at the head of om Stevens herd. One 
hundred and fifty head to select from. Write us first. 


HENRY STEVENS & SON 
Brookside Stock Farm Lacona,:-N. Y. 


Three Grandsons of 
i of the Pontiacs 


one-year-old and ready for service. Individuality the 
~ best. One is dark, two light colored. Sire is 

son of King of the Pontiacs from a 25-lb. three- 
peared, her dam a 22-lb. daughter of Hengerveld 
De Kol and full sister to the dam of our 37-lb. cow, 
Dams of these bulls all have official records and 
splendid backing.. Must be sold before February 23. 


Send for and «prices. 
STEVENS BROTHERS CO., LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 


Holstein Cows 


ing in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 


culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 
in every particular. 
V. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. ¥. 


150 HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEINS 


4 to Ibs. per day. 
sage. 8 cows bred to freahen 
August and Se aes All young, extra large and in in 


We Tuberculin Test 
Helfer calves, one ves old erated and aboard cars, 
$10 to $15. Young stock. All ag 
THOROU GHBRE CATTLE 
Wadsworth and Ellis, McGraw, N. ¥. 


Jreqects buyers met at Cortland 
Teleph from ortland. MF, 


BULL CALF— READY FOR LIGHT SERVICE 
Combining the bi of Sires—Sir Korndyke Manor 
Dekol, 45 daughters A. R. O.; Sir Veeman Hengerveld, 
43 daught A. : 77 daughters 


HOLSTEIN 
$18 fo $15 cach. Tully 


also reGistered pull 
8. 
Branch address: 


Registered high- -grade cows, 
REAGAN BROS., Tully, 
Piumlyn Farm, Fairview Village, Pa. 


25 Ibs. and Pedigree upon application. First 
check for 3100 him. F.C. Biggs, Trumansburg,N.Y. 


BULL CALF 


Sire is son of King of P 


tia grand- 
c he BERNING - Schenectady, N. Y. 
with A. R.O. dams, Write 
- A. FISH, R. F.0D. 1, New Haven, 
Ewoop 


Holstein Bulls 


Holsteins of superior breed: reed 
end prices on “pplication, A. Kesster, 


Pure- 


3 FOR $250 


DP offer twoi well-bred and marked heifer 
calves and an unrelated Bull calf for the 
sum of two hundred and fifty dollars. 
Registered, transferred and crated f o b 
cars. <All good individuals. : 


W. H. MACE, - - Cortland, N. ©. 


MAPLE ROW STOCK FARM 
REGISTERED AYRSHIRES 


10 young cows, also young bull and heifer calves, 

tered cows, Our herd consists of 
about 75 registered cattle. Corres! 
solicited. GoOKINGHAM, Cherry Creek, 


FRIESIAN. 
BULL § wrsevee 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. Y. 


sires 


ALTA CREST FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


STOCK OF ALL ACES 


ARTHUR HH. SAGENDORPH 
SPENCER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Grade Holsteins 
FOR SALE—100 HEAD 


All young, well bred and nicely marked, 
some fresh and others due within sixty 
days. Also 50 high-grade 1 and 2-yr.-old 
heifers, and Reg. and Grade bulls ready 
for service. 

J. HOWARD, 


Allamuchy | Farms 


We Fw offering registered bull calves from 
0. stock at $50 Fy — they last. Write 
for Gescription. age, breeding, etc. We can also offer 


Bouckville, HN, 


jJarge record cows A. 
of the best individua] sons of Pontiac Kornayhe ive 
ing, three-quarter brother to King of the Pontiacs. 
A chance to get the same blood at less money. 


ALLAMUCHY - NEW JERSEY 


NOW is the TIME 


A. BR. O. bull calf born May 2d, 1913. Sire, Admiral 
Gelsche Hamilton No.55722.  H@ dam, De Kol Bessie 
Pauline Paul, record 28.44 Ibs. butter and 594.59 be 


miik in 7 days. She has a 29.13 1b. danghter and @ 
31 lb. sister. Dam of calf, Paladin Raphaella —— 
at two years old, 15.01 Ibs. butter in 7 days. 

is a daughter of Paladin Burke with 19 officially tested 


two-year-olds that average nearly 50 Ibs. milk each 
and 15.40 Ibs. 7 days. 
one-half white. $75 regist ered, 


crated. BRADLEY. ‘FULLER, UTICA, N. 


25 Fine Holstein Heifers 


50 Holstein Cows that will freshen 
soon. A few good Stock Bulls. 


E. J. BOWDISH, Cortland,N.Y, 


30 Registered | 
Holstein Heifers 


Well-bred, nicely marked, from 2 months 
to 2 years old. Come and see . them, 
They sell fast. Over 50 sold in the last 
few weeks. A few good bull calves 3 
months old $50. > 


3. A. LEACH CORTLAND, 8. 


200 High Grade 


HOLSTEINS 


Large, well-bred and nicely marked cows 
which are heavy producers. Some fresh 
and others due within sixty days. Al 
tuberculin tested. We invite you to come 
to Cortland and look our stock over. 

P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, 


Hillscroft Farms 


Holstein Bulls 


Grandsons of Hengetveld DeKol and 
King Segis, from A. R. O. Dams at 


farmers’ price. 
GEO. R. HILL, Towanda, Pa. 


HARRY MASON KNOX 


When in the market for any kind of Holstein-Frieian 
stock take the matter up with Knox. Ad 
CANTON, N. Y. - DEPT. ©. 
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R. O. Dame—Pontiac Artis, 31.71 7 days, 4 daughters 
A. R. 0, 2 over 30 Ibs.; Alkartra Polkadot, 29.08 7 days, 
4 daughters, A. R. O., 2 over 28 Ibs.; total 173. Among = . 
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PERENNIAL BORDER 


when she came for the 
roots and seeds I had 
saved for her; “it is so 
interesting to watch their 
growth and then they re- 
quire less care than 
annuals, while one can always depend on 
them to do just exactly what one expects.” 

Anyone who fortunately possesses a bor- 
der of this kind values it among his choicest 
treasures. Almost as soon as the first year’s 
blade pushes its adventurous green above 
the awakened earth, the earliest of these 
hardy flowering plants, too, feel the warmth 
of the sun’s rays and straightway start their 
sturdy upward growth. What thrills of joy 
the plant lover experiences when, after win- 
ter’s long cold months of barrenness, these 
faithful friends show their welcome return- 
ing faces; and just to feel the touch of 
earth in the fingers completely satisfies and 
fills a strange elusive need. Yet if it were 
not for promise of fairer things still to fol- 
low, even those delightful things would lose 
much of their savor. 

Of all the countless forms of foliage in 
nature’s vernal garb, to me nothing excels 
the interest aroused by the different habits 
of growth in even the same species of plants. 
Of the hybrid delphiniums in a bed of dozens 
of plants no two are rarely ever exactly 
alike. The color of the leaves in some of 
the plants, when first appearing above the 
soil, ranges from palest green, verging on 
yellow@to deepest green; then, perhaps, in 
another plant the new shoots will be almost 
magenta, yet the flowers are practically of 
the same form and color, but with tints so 
changing as to bewilder the eye, from palest 
blue to deep indigo, lavender and purple, 
tall spires higher than the head, massed in 
riotous confusion. 

In my own bed nineteen tints and shades 
of blue have been counted at one time. 
Columbine, too, is another plant whose first 
appearance is marked by various shades; 
red, pink, salmen and magenta, but later, 
like the delphinium, the mature foliage be- 
comes uniformly dark green. And so 
growth goes on, year by year, through the 
whole interesting list of plants, so varied in 
habit and form that each springs renewal of 
intimate acquaintance, but adds another 
chapter in the place they rightly hold in our 
hearts, voiceless yet speaking with myriad 
tongues their sweet message of beauty and 
delight. Half the joy in possessing a border 
of this kind consists in creating it from the 
seedling to the mature plant. If one has a 
friend owning such a bed, who will divide 
those plants not sensitive to being dis- 
turbed, a border can be brought to maturity 
more quickly than by waiting for seedlings. 
But, alas, the more showy greenhouse 
bedding plants have supplanted the delights 
of an old-fashioned garden, and for most 
flower lovers the seedsman must supply_the 
missing link of continuation, instead of the 
neighborly exchange that in the days of our 
grandmothers preserved the perennial bor- 
der in fullest perfection. So where one 
must depend on seeds, to prepare the 


: — LOVE hardy plants,” my 
ag): next-door neighbor said, 


seed bed is a careful and painstaking task, 
for some of the most exquisite of these 
plants, the foxglove, for example, bear seed 
almost as fine as dust. In the middle and 
northern states the month of August is the 
proper time for sowing. Select a very rich 
and partly shaded situation, with perfect 
garden soil, free from lumps, stones and 
all foreign matter, the rows wide enough 
to admit of hoeing between them. To pre- 
vent baking of the soil by the burning Au- 
gust sun, branches of hardwood trees, with 
the leaves left on, should be placed over the 
bed for shade, removing them when the 
young plants are well through the ground. 
Great care must be exercised in Watering. 
Never allow the bed to become dry or baked; 
loosen the soil frequently through the 


rows. When in the 
third leaf, thin so 
the plants stand an 
inch or two apart, 
and as soon as the 
ground freezes cover 
with autumn leaves 
and evergreen 
boughs or wire net- 
ting to prevent them 
from blowing away. 

Early the next 
spring, as soon as 
growth starts, the 
covering should be 
partly removed, 
leaving it. between 
the rows to protect 
from sudden cold 
shaps and late 
frosts.. When mak- 


ing the'garden, transplant the young seed- 
lings into beds, setting from six inches to 
one foot apart, according to the habit of the 
plant. Keep cleanly cultivated. Some va- 
rieties may show a few flowers, and by fall 
all will be fine, large plants, ready to be 
placed in the permanent border, the location 
of which must be carefully chosen, since it 
cannot well be changed at will, and its prep- 
aration must be thorough. 

The charming young wife of a physician 
once said to me regarding her Herculean 
efforts to construct such a bed: “I never 
knew before that so many stones grew in 
one place.” It is necessary that the soil be 
clean, not only by cultivation to prevent the 
encroachment: of grass, but to keep the 
plants in a thrifty condition, for only by so 
doing can the finest blooms be obtained. A 
border of this kind always appears best at 
the farther end or side of an open lawn, but 
whatever the situation, the foundation of 
the bed must be good. It should be pre- 
pared the preceding spring, then by fall-it 
will have settled sufficiently so the plants 
will not require as deep setting as would 
be necessary if the bed is newly made. 

If the soil is poor, remove for at least two 
feet, and if the situation is dry fill half the 
depth with autumn leaves and old woolen 
rags, both of which are invaluable for re- 
taining moisture; but if a wet one, fill to the 
same depth with small stone or gravel. Fine 
compost is a perfect filling, but if this is 
not available use equal parts of rich garden 
soil, old cow manure and sand, raising the 
bed considerably higher than the surround- 
ing surface, to allow for settling. It 
should be spaded frequently during the 
summer to keep down weeds, and make 
it in good condition to receive the plants. 
Transplanting should be done in Septem- 
ber during a rainy spell, setting all plants 
so the crowns are at least two inches 
under the surface, then there will be no 
danger of their becoming exposed and 
suffering from winterkilling. 

Tall growers like hollyhocks and del- 
phiniums, both of which bloom in June 
and July, should be at the back, inter- 
spersed with clumps of other tall growers, 
[To Page 57.] 
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ISS THERONIA was 
weeding her garden beds. 
She was bareheaded, and 
the golden threads in her 
softly rippling brown 
hair caught the light of 
the June sun as it filtered 
down through the leaves 

of the apple tree overhead upon her. In 

spite of her peachy pink cheeks, bright 
brown eyes, and hair unthreaded by gray, 

Miss Theronia felt old, this morning. It 

was her forty-fourth birthday, and she was 

now living alone in the tiny gray house 
behind her. 

Such a tiny gray house, the soft gray of 
weathered shingles, with the old-fashioned 
small-paned windows and great chimney, 
and a paved walk running down the long 
slope from the doorstep to the roadside. 
Behind it towered an evergreen mountain, 
and at the foot of the garden tinkled a tiny 
brook. In front of the house grew two im- 
mense apple trees, and beneath them the 
garden. 

Beginning with the great lilac tree on one 
side of the front door, and the syringa bush, 
of like proportions, on the other, the whole 
slope was alive with the glow and life of all 
kinds of old-fashioned flowers. There were 
peonies, red, white, and. blush-pink, 
bachelor’s buttons, snapdragon, stocks, mi- 
gnonette, and the like, all arranged most 
harmoniously, and luxuriant in their beauty. 
Down near the brook was a bed of lilies-of- 
the-valley and forget-me-nots, and all over 
the ell part of the house clambered “creeping 
Jenny” vines, starred with morning-glory 
blooms furnished by the vines which twined 
with them. 

Miss Theronia loved her home passion- 
ately, but her means of earning were not 
extensive, and there was little revenue from 
the farm, which was “‘running out,” in coun- 
try parlance, and she knew she must find 
some way of earning more, if she were to 
remain there. 

There had been a time when Miss The- 
ronia had not expected to be troubled by 
Ways and means; but it had been long, long 
ago. The lover to whom she had pledged her 
word had left the place suddenly, and had 
never returned, and it had become known 
after he went that there had been a quarrel. 
The cause was unknown, but it was enough 
to prevent his returning, and now everyone 
called Miss Theronia an old maid. 

“If Joe hadn’t gone—” she murmured, as 
she rose and stretched her cramped limbs. 
Just then she heard the sound of an ap- 
proaching motor. Even Miss Theronia, un- 
sophisticated as she was, knew it for a car 
de luxe, the moment she saw it. A smart 
chauffeur presided at the wheel, and the 
Sole passenger in the tonneau was a slight 
girlish figure, clad in stylish motoring 
costume. 

“The same car that’s been by here so 
often lately,” said Miss Theronia to herself, 
as she watched. All at once the girl in the 
car leaned forward and spoke to the chauf- 
feur, and to the spinster’s surprise, the car 
Stopped at the end of her own path! Rather 


S 
| 
hesitatingly Miss Theronia approached the 
car, and as she did so the girl leaned toward 
her, revealing a sweet, high-bred, but some- 
what frail looking face, and spoke in low, 
cultivated accents. 

“I wonder if it would trouble you very 
much, indeed, if I were to come up and sit 
in your garden for a little while?” she said. 
“We started quite early, and I ate little 
breakfast, so I’m beginning to feel. rather 
faint. Would you sell me a glass of 
milk and a few crackers, perhaps?” 

“Get right out!” cried Miss The- ° 
ronia hospitably. ‘I love callers, but 
this is so far out of the village that 
I don’t have as many as I wish I did. 
Certainly you shall have the milk! 
Come right this way!” 

The girl spoke in a low tone to the 
chauffeur, and when she had alighted 
he drove away. 

“Now,” said she, with a trilling 
little laugh, “he won’t be back for 
three-quarters of an hour, and we 
can have a nice chat. I’ve loved this 
place ever since the very first glimpse 
I had of it, and I’ve kept riding by, 
and riding by, trying to get my cour- 
age up to make somie excuse to call, 
but it’s only today I’ve succeeded.” 

“T found out that your name is 
Miss Theronia Ware, in the village,’ 
she chatted on, as she accepted the 


chair her hostess placed for her and untied 
her veil. “I am Evelyn Frost, and my home 
is in New York, but just now we are taking 
@ motor trip through New England, my 
maid, my chauffeur, and myself, and stopping 
where we choose, and as long as we choose; 
It’s delightful, we see such beautiful places, 
but I think this the very dearest we've seen 
yet.” 

Miss Theronia left her to get the milk, 
and when she returned with a white-cov- 
ered tray, upon which were a dewy pitcher, 
a glass and a plate of delicious, thin bread 
and butter and a dish of honey, she found 
her guest moving softly from one peony 
bush to another drinking in the beauty of 
the opening flowers with rapt eyes. 

“Oh, how perfectly delicious!’’ cried Miss 
Frost, as she caught sight of the collation. 
“T didn’t mean to make you so much trouble, 
but I never can resist that tray!’’ She began 
to eat and drink, with the frank pleasure 
of a child, and talked as she ate, with the 
engaging manner of a child, a mien 
strangely at variance with the evidences of 
wealth which abounded in her equipment 
and which constantly cropped out in her 
conversation. 

“You wouldn’t believe it,” she said, as 
she finished the last of the bread, “but I’ve 


been under’ the 
doctor’s care for 
months, for my 
appetite. Nothing 
ever, ever, tasted 
so good this 
bread and milk 
and honey. And 
nothing was ever 
so dear this 
house. I don’t sleep 
well, either, but do 
you know I believe 
I, could sleep 
twelve hours right 
round here!” 
There was a 
haunting pathos in 
the sweet voice 
which matched the 
wistful expression 
in the beautiful 
eyes. Suddenly 
Miss Theronia for- 
got the wealth and 
importance of her 
visitor, and spoke 
[To Page 57.] 
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A Useful Flower Bed 
ALICE MARGARET ASHTON 


E have one flower bed 
which is as useful as 
it is ornamental, in 
that it takes care of 
all the water used in 
washing the milk 
utensils, thus prevent- 
ing an unsightly 
“sloppy” place near 
the back door, 

At the back of the house we have 
a slat table where the pails and sepa- 
rator -are washed during pleasant 
weather, The water used to be thrown 
out on the ground, making a decid- 
edly unattractive place before the 
summer was over. 

Now we plant along the back of 
the house and an adjoining outbuild- 
ing a border of flowers. A _ small 
wooden trough laid along the ground 
in front of them receives and dis- 
tributes the water, for, being woman- 
made, you may be certain the trough 
leaks from end to end. In this way 
all the plants receive water instead 
of having it settle in one fly-attracting 
spot as when the water is thrown 
directly upon the ground. Sweet 
peas, or climbing nasturtiums do well, 
and dahlias respond especially to this 
treatment. 

This plan might doubtless be made 
to work well with cucumbers, climb- 
ing beans, or sOmething useful if pre- 
ferred. 


Pin Money from Sage 
SELMA L, HILLCRYFTE 


This article need not be read by 
those who are looking for a “get- 
rich-quick” scheme, nor by my lady 
of leisure with a bored expression on 
her face and a 10-cent novel in her 
hand. It is intended merely as a 
hint to those ambitious mortals who 
desire to eke out their scanty in- 
comes and “no previous experiences 
required.” 

Those who like sage and have had 
to depend on the sticks and stems 
fold to them under that name will 
gladly purchase of you a small sack 
of “pure leaf sage’’; and in most com- 
munities it will not be difficult to find 
a ready sale for all you can prepare. 

First, purchase. a package of seed 
of some large-leaved variety and sow 
rather sparingly, about as you would 
radishes. See that the soil is well 
pulverized before sowing and kept 
free from weeds afterwards. Plant 
in April or first of May, then in June 
or July transplant in rows at least 
12 inches apart and 8 or 10 inches 
between the plants. The leaves may 
be picked severa! times through the 
summer. 

When the plants become larger it 
is easier to pick stems and all at first, 
then one can sit down in the shade 
and remove the leaves. Spread these 
on a paper in a dry room, turning 
each day till crisp. Several dayS will 
ordinarily be required. Then pack 
as solidly as possible in clean paper 
sacks, which you can purchase at the 
grocery, and fasten neatly at the top. 

A ready market will usually be 
found at 5 cents an ounce, and 10 
and 20-cent packages sell readily. 
The plants will be at their best about 
the second year. Try some next year 
and be sure to get your product on 
the market before Thanksgiving and 
sausage-making time. 


Beautifying the Farm 
LORRAINE ANDERSON ALLEN 

So much time on the farm has to 
be given to planting the things which 
are necessary that the farmer or the 
farmer’s wife often does not realize 
how much the planting of beautiful 
things will do for the farm home. A 
little—very little—extra care, and a 
little-- very little—extra expense can 
make a simple, unpretentious farm- 
house as lovely as a millionaire’s sub- 
urban residence. Vines and flowers 
have just as much place on the farm 
as in the most formal landcape gar- 
dening, and will be much more ap- 
preciated and enjoyed, for the farmer 
loves his home as no man who has 
half a dozen residences ever can. 

One of the most beautiful vines to 
be planted over the farm porch is the 
fragrant white flowering clematis— 
the Clematis paniculata in the florists’ 
books. The seeds of this vine can be 
bought for the small! price of 10 cents 
a packet; or, if one is in a hurry, 
strong one-year plants can be pur- 
¢hased from any reliable seedsman 
for the modest price of 15 cents or 
$1.50 a dozen. The vine is hardy, a 
vigorous grower, insect proof, its 
foliage is thick and heavy, giving ex- 
cellent shade, and it flowers in such 
fragrance and profusion in the fall 


that it is one of the loveliest sights 
of September and October. 
The vine, 


moreover, is suited to 


many uses besides that of clambering 
over the porch; it may be planted 
about a summerhouse, over the well, 
along a stone wall, or to conceal and 
make beautiful an old stump of a 
tree. It is especially effective as an 
ornament for the gatepost, giving 
charm and invitation to the plainest 


entrance, 
But anything so lovely needs no 
words of praise. The farmer’s wife 


once seeing this vine in blossom will 
rgalize instantly its possibilities and 
begin to plan what she can do with 
it about her own home, for she knows, 
as other busy women know, the rest 
and satisfaction to be found in a few 
well chosen and lovingly cared for 
flowers. And none can give more 
pleasure than this lovely clematis 
vine. 


Courting Trouble 
ANNIE H. QUILL 
“It is of no use to try, Mattie, I 
cannot go on in this way. We quar- 
rel every day. The children are dis- 
obedient and quarrelsome, too, and 


and you are only adding to them 
when you are so willing to quarrel 
with him.” 

“But Mattie, I can’t seem to make 
you understand that I do not begin 
the quarrels with Joe. He finds fault 
with everything. The coffee does not 
suit him, the biscuits are not light, 
or there is a button off his coat. There 
is always something.” 

“Well, dear, when that happens 
just remember that some trouble may 
be nagging him, and smile your 
brightest; he will soon respond.- The 
children will be happier for your 
smiling faces and less likely to quarrel 
and disobey. Send them to school 
happy and when they return see that 
they attend to the little tasks you 
have ready for them. They should 
learn very early that they must help 
mother. Do not be satisfied with 
slipshod work, insist upon it that they 
do well whatever they have under- 
taken. Helen can sew the button on 
her father’s coat while Frank pre- 
pares the kindlings. There are many 
other little things that can be done 
by children of their age. All work 


A Vine Covered Porch Adorns Either a Rich of Poor Man’s Home 


the work and worry are undermining 
my health.” 

Mattie Hollis rose from her chair 
and erossing the room drew her friend 
into her embrace. 

“Come, come, Nellie,” said, 
“this will never do. Of course you 
cannot go on as you have been going, 
you must start all over again.” Nel- 
lie shook her head. 

“You do not understand, Mattie— 
how could you—what it is like. 
Every day worse than the one that 
went before. Something new to worry 
or fight about every day.” She dabbed 
her wet eyes with her handkerchief 
and brushed a loose lock of hair back 
into place. 

“Nellie, dear, it takes two to quar- 
rel, and the children have excellent 
examples to follow in that line. As 
to their disobedience that can be cor- 
rected. You must brace up, get a 
good grip on yourself and then when 
you are sure of yourself, handling the 
children will be easy.” Nellie Free- 
man sniffed miserably. 

“It is useless to try, Mattie. 
do everything alone.” 

“What do you expect to do tomor- 


I can’t 


row?” Mrs Hollis asked. 
“The same, old routine, I suppose. 
Get up, prepare breakfast, quar- 


rel with Joe, spank the children and 
hurry them off to_ school. Then 
spend the day working, fretting and 
getting ready for more fussing and 
quarreling in the evening.”” Mattie 
Hollis looked at her in amazement. 

“Nellie Freeman, how can you?” 
she queried, “‘can’t you see that you 
are making all the trouble yourself, 
planning it ahead?” Nellie looked her 
unbelief. 

“T do not have to,” she said, “it is 
there. waiting for me every morning 
when I get up.” 

“Yes, dear, but you get up expect- 
ing it. Now if you would wake every 
morning determined to push trouble 
away for the day, you would have far 
less of it. I do not mean that you 
will not find trouble there if you look 
for it. It is always ready to meet one 
half way, but if you will begin the 
day with a smile, and keep on smil- 
ing, no matter what comes up, you 
will surely meet with more smiles 
than frowns.” Nellie’s eyes were 
fixed on her friend’s face with an inf 
credulous stare. It did not disturb 
Mattie in the least; she knew she was 
right. 

“Send Joe away with a loving pat 
on the shoulder. A kiss and gour 
arm around his neck would be bet- 
ter,”’ she continued, “and the chances 
are that he will return every caress 
you give him, with interest. Perhaps 
he has troubles of which you-do not 
dream, troubles. outside of the house, 


and no play is a poor plan, but too 
much idle time is equally bad.” 

“Oh, Mattie, it is all very -well to 
talk, but I never could stand over a 
child and see that it did a thing right. 
I haven’t the time or the patience.” 

“Nellie, you must!” her. friend said, 
impressively; ‘‘they have to be taught 
to be useful and self-reliant, and it is 
your duty to teach them and see that 
they do things right; then when they 
have learned to do their tasks well 
you will find that they can -relieve 
you of many little cares, You will 
have more time to enjoy your hus- 
band’s society, and your children 
while they are small, If you are not 
careful they will soon grow away from 
you. It is exceedingly hard to re- 
claim them when they do.” 

“Tt would be lots easier if Joe were 
better natured and would help me 
with the children.” 

“Why don’t you try the smile anti- 
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dote for a few days and then hays 
heart to heart talk with him? S 
ing things over lightens the load very 
often.” 

“I think I will. 


I am glad Ie 
to you with my ame 


budget of troublg 
today, Mattie. You have helpeg me 
a great deal. I will go home now 
try putting your theory into Practicg 
and see what comes of it.” 

“Only good can come of it, dems 
All your difficulties have come from 
courting trouble instead of Courting 
Joe.” 

“Well, I-will try reversing the order 
of things,” Nellie said, smiling; and 
she went home planning something 
nice for Joe’s supper as a beginning 


Rhubarb in Moiné Garden 


L. H. COBB 

To get an abundance of splengig 
rhubarb from a few plants is what jg: 
terests those who want it for their ow, 
use only. One of the best methods 
have ever seen used for care of a lim. 
ited number of plants for the Sreatest 
possible yield without weakening thg 
plants was by the use of half barrejg 

In the first place the rhubarb wag 
planted in two rows, about three fee 
apart in rows and the rows four fee 
apart. Heavy oak barrels were ugeg 
in this case, but that is only incidentay 
for any box or barrel that will hol 
the manure will answer as well gg 
long as_ they last, but they will be 
much shorter lived than the oak bape 
rels. These barrels were sawed in twe 
in the middle and the ends removeg, 
The small end was then sunk into the 
ground four or five inches and the 
ground packed around it. Four o 
five inches of rotted manure was pit 
into each barrel ‘over the dormant 
plant and water was given if the 
ground became very dry during the 
winter, but not otherwise. As soon ag 
growth began a bucket of water wag 
thrown into each barrel once in »@ 
while, ‘as rhubarb takes a large 
amount of water if the soil is made 
very rich and the growth is eXCepe 
tionally heavy, as it should be unde 
these conditions, The barrel coming 
up around the plants tends to make 
the stems longer and the richness of 
the soil makes them large, while the 
rapid growth darkness bleaches 
them. and makes them exceptionally 
tender and juicy. 

Do this work in the early winter ang 
have it all ready, for the barrels and 
manure will be a protection to the 
dormant roots and the food it containg 
will be washed into the soil ready #% 
be appropriated when growth beging 
Growth can be hastened by filling # 
around the barrels with fresh hom 
manure with considerable litter inW®§ 
very early in the spring, the same @ 
is used for the hotbeds. It will heat 
and warm the ground and keep the 
air in the barrels warmer, also, if @ 
cloth is thrown over them. This 
process is hard on the plants, but you 
can get rhubarb to use quite a bit 
earlier than by the ordinary method 

To prevent injury to your plants by 
heavy cutting keep them growing late 
by furnishing moisture in abundanee 
in the summer, letting them harden 
off gradually as fall approaches. 


Have the courage to do without that 
which you do not need, however 
much you may admire it.—([{King 
Stanilas, 


Dusk 


ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


Among my garden ways. 


When down my garden aisles I look 

At twilight’s hour, each bush and row, 
Each thick grown spot, seems like a friend 
Such as one loves to know. 


.Their dusky forms,-in shade outlined, 
Seem never strangers to my view 
For closely side by side with them, 
I've toiled the long hours through. 


_ And as one grows to love a friend 
Proved true through many busy days, 
So do I love these friends who live 


When through the dusky aisles I stroll, 
And plan the work that yet must be, 

I know that I am welcome in 

A friendly company. 
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French Garden and Cooks 


LOUISE RICE 


HE French woman or man 
who cannot cook is an 
anomaly, and a French gar- 


den without its bed of savory 
herbs or a French market 


without its herb stall would not be 


French. 


yare this with the fact that- 
Rosey and celery are almost the only 
Msonings Which can readily be 

pought in even our city markets. The 
reason for this state of culinary ignn- 


is that, hitherto, we have been 
able to buy the best cuts of meat, 
which need no additional flavoring, 
put with beef, pork and poultry soar- 
ing into the millionaire class, and 
with even the cheaper cuts of beef 
peyond ordinary purses, we may well 
i page from the French cook- 


rance 


take 

and garden and learn to season 
meat, to use less of it, and to 
make flavoring compensate for rich- 
nerhe person with a garden may buy 
chuck steak and plate “boiling pieces 
and neck and brisket and all the ple- 
beian parts of meat, secure in the 
knowledge that the herb bed will 
gafely disguise the humble portion. 
Byen 2 plot of ground 5 feet by 5, 
#f carefully laid out, will yield many 
of the pungent, tangy, peppery and 


@lusive flavorings which mark the 
hight of nature’s alchemy, 

, Mint and horse-radish and parsley 
we know, but even these old friends 
have too little use at our hands. Mint 
leaves, crushed and chopped and 
added to lamb stew, impart a new and 
fantalizing flavor to that prosaic 
yiand, and horse-radish, grated into 
a beef pot roast when it is first put 
on to cook, makes that very German 
dish which is eaten with black bread 
or pumpernickel and for which the 
very cheapest piece will -do. The 
dried lcaves of saffron, sage and 
thyme and sweet marjoram are good 
for all sorts of stuffings and force- 
meats, but the green leaves are much 
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fetter if allowed to cur! a little in the 
$un before being used. 

The fresh leaves of basil are a dis- 
tinct addition to rabbit and game pot- 
pie, while dill and fennel improve 
Pickles and salads. Tarragon is a 
perennial. Its use is mainly that of 
flavoring plain vinegar; but once used 
ft will render all ordinary vinegars 
unthinkable. It spreads just as horse- 
radish does, so that the root can be 
dug and used so long as a bit is left 

r propagation. To make the infu- 
sion, select good, fresh cider or malt 
vinegar (never wine vinegar) and put 
into it several pieces of tarragon root 
in the proportion of about one quart 
to a piece of root the size of a silver 
half dollar. 

Shallots, chives, leeks and garlic are 
all really essential to good cooking. 
Garlic is an intensified onion, and has 
the same culture. In using, only mi- 
nute particles should be employed, as 
it is very powerful. A bit which has 
been peeled and slightly bruised with 
& knife, rubbed over a hot platter on 


which a steak or other meat is to be. 


laid will be ample for flavoring. : 
Roast lamb is greatly improved by 
having little pieces of garlic “pricked 
tn” under the skin, while creamed 
Botatoes are irresistible with a tiny 
bit of garlic added. For lettuce and 
all forms of salad the flavor of garlic 
Makes an agreeable variation, espe- 
Clally after the first of the season, 
when salad vegetables coarsen. 
Shallots are more delicate than 
jeune onions and should be used for 
Woring chicken, clear soups and fine 
S’me, while chives, little grasslike 
ts which have the very faintest 
the onion flavor, are especially 
Btized by people to whom the coarser 
taste is disagreeable. 
om giving directions for the making 
Soup, the French cook will inva- 
Mably direct that a “bouquet of herbs” 
— be added to the stock, no matter 
te + other ingredients are mentioned; 
“ is is meant some chives, shallots, 
Sena thyme, a sprig of sage, a large 
a ful of parsley, two or three bits 
= coriander or basil, perhaps a little 
Pah or pepper grass or mustard— 
4 8 is tied together and taken out 
“ay the soup is done. 
Dw the us» of vegetables, the French 
more inventive than any other 
madi they cook things in as many 
Sat 88 we do and then some! 
mach, for instance, while known 
cally cooked in only one 
at of “greens.” This is done 


by the French, too, but it is also ar- 
ranged in a great variety of ways and 
combined with other foodstuffs, For- 
instance; 

SPINACH WITH HarD BOILED Eacs— 
Clean and boil spinach until tender, 
then chop it fine, spread it smoothly 
over a hot platter and place on it hot, 
hard boiled eggs, shelled and quar- 
tered. Pour over the whole melted 
butter, dash with salt and pepper and 
Serve, 


Asparagus 
Asparagus, although delicious in 
itself, lends attraction and gains it 


from association with other viands. 

The first tender tips should be 
steamed, not boiled, and served on 
mere shadows of bits of toast. As the 
stalks become heavier the tips may be 
cut off and used in this way and the 
white portions used for soup. 

ASPARAGUS Soup—Simmer a large 
quantity of the stalks of asparagus 
with two leeks and a bunch of celery 
and parsley until very tender, then 
press through a coarse sieve and re- 
turn the residue to the pot. Thicken 
very slightly with flour and milk and 
serve With small squares of fried 
bread. 

ASPARAGUS WITH EGGs—Boil eggs 
very hard and let them get cold. Then 
shell and halve them and drop them 
into lukewarm milk, which you have 
slightly thickened,- and simmer them 
until creamy. -In the meantime boil 
large white stalks of asparagus, and 
when done arrange them on a deep 
platter, letting the tips meet in the 
center and the ends reach the edge. 
Now drop a targe lump of butter in 
the eggs, add salt and pepper and a 
little chopped parsley and pour over 
the asparagus.« Garnish with bits of 
parsley. 

Asparagus is also excellent asa cold 
salad, with vinegar and oil, or folded 
into an omelette, or added to chickén 
soup, or combined with~ peas, and 
with peas and carrots. 

LiMA BEAN PUREE—Old beans which 
are not quite tender should be used 
for soup. Boil about three quarts in 
a good quantity of water with a pound 
and a half°of lean lamb or veal. 
When the beans can be easily mashed 
with a fork, press them through a 
coarse sieve. Take out the meat, 
chop it fine and return it and the 
mashed beans to the pot. If liked, a 
tiny bit of garlic may be added. Drop 
in some chopped parsley and season- 
ing and serve with cubes of toasted 
bread. ‘ 

CABBAGE AND BEAN Soup—Take two 
quarts of strong soup stock, add two 
quarts of water. Cut a small cab- 
‘age into long, thin strips, chop an 
enion and a carrot fine and put into 
the pot with four pints of fresh Lima 
beans and a pint of fresh old peas. 
Simmer about two hours. 

Frrep LIMA BEANS—Select very 
large beans for this dish and boil 
them gently until tender but not 
broken. Drain, and when cold 
throw into very hot bacon grease or 
olive oil and fry a delicate brown. 


CREAMED CARROTS—-Boil young car- 
rots until tender. Pour off all but a 
little of the water in which they were 
cooked and thicken this with flour 
and milk. Add a large lump of but- 
ter, pepper and salt and chopped 
parsley. 

CARROTS AND LAMB HEARTS—For 
this dish only the very young roots 
should be used. Cut six lamb hearts 
into little cubes and drop them into 
a pan with a tablespoon of olive oil 
and a large piece of butter. When 
the meat is slightly seared, add a 
dozen carrets. Put a tight cover on 
the pot and let it simmer on the back 
of the stove until thoroughly done. 
Sprinkle lightly with cayenne pepper, 


salt and chopped thyme and serve on 


toast. 


_A Wild Flower Garden 


ANNA C. CHAMBERLAIN 

It seems to me that every real lover 
of flowers should have somewhere on 
the place a secluded corner dedicated 
to the growth of the wild woodland 
beauties, so little known and appre- 
ciated because of their shy habits. 
We have such a place in our home 
garden; a shrubbery, rather distant 
from the house, as being better suited 
to the retiring habits of the timid 
wild flowers. 

Here in soil and shadow, as near as 
possible to that in their chosen home, 
we transplanted with loving care 
the hepatica, bloodroot, wake robin, 
spring beauty, bluebell, forget-me- 
not, dutchman’s breeches, larkspur 
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and columbine. The list is too long 
to give entire, and yet I am loth to 
leave out one member of the galaxy 
of beauties which transformed’ the 
shadows of our shrubbery into a 
bower of bloom. 

Of violets we had, I think, 16 varie- 
ties. The lady slipper and jack-in- 
the-pulpit were a little shy about set- 
tling down to live with us, as was the 
Solomon's seal, but by furnishing a 
déeper shade and a richer diet of leaf 
mold we succeeded in making it seem 
homelike to them. Wild asters of 
various shades we permitted to crowd 
the borders of this sylvan nook; but 
because of their habit of_ elbowing 
others to one side, they were not 
allowed within, 

Bach year we learned more about 
the habits and needs of these retiring 
strangers, and we felt that we had 
achieved quite a triumph when we 
finally succeeded in persuading the 
yellow foxglove and the closed gen- 
tian to lay aside formality and defi- 
nitely take up their abode with us. 


To complete such a*collection would” 


take a long life; but even an hour or 
two each spring spent in transplant- 
ing and caring for your wild flowers 
will, in a few years, bring you a rich 
reward of variety and beauty. 


New Floral Designs for Pillows 

These three pillows are our most 
attractive new designs. They all 
come tinted on tan sateen, with backs 
to match and black embroidery cotton 
for outlining if desired. The Iris 
pillow, No 2505, is stenciled in soft 
shades of purple, yellow and green 
and measures 18 by 20 inches long. 
The Daffodil pillow, No 2506, is very 
gay and springlike in shades of yel- 
low and green, while the Rose pillow, 
No 2507, is extremely pretty in rose 
and green. 

Pillows Nos 2506 and 2507 measure 
18 by 22 inches. Price of each pillow 
25 cents. Cotton to outline in black, 
10 cents extra. We can also furnish 
these pillows stenciled on natura! 
homespun 20 by 20 inches, with enough 
cotton to outline the designs in black 
for 50 cents. 


Order by number from our Fancy- 
work Department. 


Good and Fiewer Potting 


A great many people fail with house 
plants because they do not pot their 
plants properly. In the first place pots 
must always be provided with drain- 
age. More than the mere hole in the 
bottom is necessary with pots larger 
than 2% inches across the top. The 
best things to use are broken crockery 
or pottery, though “clinkers” may be 
used with good results. Pebbles are 
also useful, but they add unnecessary 
weight to the pots. 

Supposing the soil to be satisfactory 
for the individual plant, the next point 
is to have the right amount in the pat. 
It is just as bad to have too much as 
too little, and it is just as bad to bury 
the stem too deeply as to let the main 
roots come too close to the surface. 
At a, in the drawing, is shown a pot 
in which the stem is planted too deep- 
ly and also where too much soil is 

laced in the pot. In such case there 

only one way that the plant can be 
watered satisfactorily, and that is, to 
stand it in a basin of water until the 
surface becomes dark colored from 
the water which rises to the top. No 
amount of watering on the top can 
supply a plant so set with water be- 
cause the water will merely 
the top and down the sides of the t. 

At b, is shown a reverse case. The 
roots are actually above the surface 


of the soil and the stem is too far 
down in the pot. It is easy enough to 
put in a little more soil in such case, 
so this is not so serious a mistake as 
the one just noted. But even so, tnw 
plant is too low. It should be as shown 
in c, which is the proper way to set 
plants in pots. The roots should be 
just below the surface of the soil, 
which in ordinary sized pots should be 
% or % of an inch below the rim of 
the pot. In large pots a full inch or 
even more may be left to hold water. 
In watering, all this space should be 
filled so there will be suflicient water 
to drench the soil from top to bottom 


The best way to tell when a plant 
needs water is to rap a pot with the 
knuckles and note the sound, If a dull 
“thuddy”’ sound is given out the plant 
does not need water, but if a more or 


less clear sound is heard, water should 
be given. Always in watering, the 
plant should be thoroughly drenched 
so that at least some water will pass 
out of the drainage hole in the 
bottom. 


How to Manage the Fuchsia 


Many people are disappointed be- 
cause their fuchsias do not bloom 
well if at all during the winter. The 
reason is that with one exception, 
namely, speciosa, the plants are sum- 
mer bloomers. These summer bloom- 
ing species and varieties should be 
placed in the cellar during November 
and should remain there until early 
March. During this time they need 
very little. water, in fact, they will not 
be harmed if water is withheld alto- 
gefher. They must, however, be kept 
free from frost. 

In March they should be placed in 
the light and given water sparingly 
at first. When signs of growth ap- 
pear more water may be given. As 
soon as the positions of new branches 
can be determined, the old top may 
be cut away at least one-half. As 
soon as possible after the plant has 
started, repotting should be done. 
When the season opens, the plants 
may be removed to the garden and 
plunged, still in their pots, in garden 
beds or may be kept as specimens in 
the pots. Small plants need frequent 
shifting to larger sized pots. Full 
grown specimens do best in pots 8 to 
12 inches in diameter. 


The speciosa fuchsias will bloom 
the year round if allowed. To have 
best success with them in winter 


they should be kept as nearly dormant 
as possible during the summer. Water 
should-be given moderately and no 
flowers should be allowed to develop. 
In September the plants should be 
repotted and from that time forward 
encouraged to grow freely by liberal 
watering and feeding. Preferably 
they should each be supported by an 
iron rod and wires, not on a set trellis, 
which makes them look too formal. 
A thrifty plant so treated will produce 
large quantities of flowers all winter. 

Without suitable soil it is useless 
to try to grow the fuchsia. In heavy 
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soil the plant will make a poor growth 


and fail to flower well. The soil best 
suited to it is composed almost alto- 
gether of leaf mold in’ which there 
is a generous mixture of coarse sand 
so that water will pass freely through 
it. Good drainage is essential to,good 
fuchsias. 


Last year [ surrounded my vegetable 
garden with pink and yellow dahlias 
planted about 10 inches apart for the 
distance of 150 feet. When they 
bloomed the effect was truly beautiful, 
and I picked huge bunches. They were 
so profuse in their bloom they were a 
joy to my neighbors as well as to my- 
self. The idea I gathered while in Cal- 
ifornia a few years previous. There I 
found even the most humble dwelling 
was surrounded with them, 
thing unsightly, even the barnyards, 
were made beautiful with flowers.— 
{A. E. Powell, Alleghany County, N Y. 


Tue Nat Hit—I was very much 
interested in reading the household 
editor’s article, Our changed standard 
of living, and I think she has hit the 
nail on the head in more than one 
place. As she says, “It is the extras 
that people think they must have 
which cost so muth for some fam- 
ilies.” If people would buy their beef 
and pork by the quarter or half, they 
would save nearly half the expense 
of their meat bills. It is some extra 
work to care for it, but it pays. De 
let us have more letters concerning 
the problem of the aged.—[One of 
Them. 
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WELL GROWN YOUNG FUCHBIA 


Haines Furniture | 


| Send for 
| This Great 


Furniture * 
Catalog Today 


Its pages will open a way for you to save 25 to 35 cents on every 


dollar you have to spend for furniture. 


Factory-to-you prices 


only are quoted in the Haines establishment and these range- 
one-quarter to one-third less than retail and department stores 


charge on everything in the furniture line. 


Drop us a postal 


now for the catalog, which will be mailed to you free, or call 
and see our big stock and the price tags for yourself. We 
are only five minutes from Philadelphia. 


Linwood Haines Limited 


OF -AMERICA 


Distributors Factory-to-You 


40 FEDERAL ST. 


(close to Market St. Ferry) 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


Have importe 

tedals; New Departure Coaster-Brakes end 
Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
¢guip~ment and many advanced features pos- 
{ | \ no other wheels. Guaranteed § yrs 

\ 


"RANGER" BICYCLES 
volley chains, sprockets and 


sessed 
FACTORY PRICES 


others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 

fa models from 812 up. A few good second- 

hand machines $3 to $8. " 

10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL®:": 

proval, freight prepaid, anywhere in U.S., 
¢. DONOT BUYa 


A brings ing. 


Rider Agents everywhere are coining money selling our bt “| 


This eg Stem Wind WATCH 


GIVEN 


r, ranteed 
on Uillt Metal Case, 
ike gold. 


Also handsome em 
5 fora GIVEN for g 24 cakes 
Olive Oil Castile 
Soap at l0cts. a cake. 
We send Soap post- 
id, Write for 


PRIEND SOAP CO., Dept. 239, CONCORD 
AGENTS SeM rich looking imported 36x68 
rugs, $1 each. Carter, ‘Tenn, sold 
115 in four days. Profit $57. You can do same. 
Write for sample offer selling plan; exclusive territory. 


Sample rug by parcel post, prepaid, 98 cts. 
$S. CONDON, Importer, - STONINGTON, MAINE 


a That Protect and Pay 
ATENTS 
Search. Books, Advice and 


Searches free.Wateca E.Coleman,Patent Lawyer, Washington,0C 


JUNCTION, MASS, 


¢ WALL 


Sel PAPER 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOUR HOME 
The greatest wall paper bargains in the 
world—equal in beauty and quality to 25¢ 
and 50c grades—copies of rich, high 
designs reproduced in our own. factories. 
Have a beautiful home at small cost—a 
home that looks as well inside as a mansion. 
Catalog of new designs and household 
hints sent free—write for it today. Noth- 
ing over 10c. Orders over $5 
shipped prepaid within 300 miles. 
Orders of $25 or over shipped pre- 
paid anywhere in United States. 


Independent Wall Paper Co. 
Dept. C, Pittsburgh Pa. 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
best by 66 years’ use. It will please you. 
Only paint endorsed by the ‘‘Grange.” 
Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 


Tells all about Paint and Painting for Durability. 
How to avoid trouble and expense ca by pain 
fading, chalking and peeling. Valuable information 
free a with Sample Color Oards. Write me. 

IT NOW. I can save you money, 


0.W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth $t., Brooklyn, ay. 


Match Scratcher 


FRESH 
SCRATCHERS 


This attractive match scratch is hand tinted in yel- 
low, gray and green, and makes a neat little novelty when 
outlined in black, measuring 6%x10% inches. We 
jeclude in the offer, tinted natural color linen, 12 
gtton and sandpaper, for c 

Supply is limited. Send today. 


PEERLESS MERCHANDISE CO. 
Broadway Springfield, Mass. 


School Agriculture 


By MILO N. WOOD, 
Formerly Principal of Pittsville (W isc.) High School 


has actually taught the sub- 
habe, prac- 


alftone illustrations drawings ona high grade 
paper. 840 pages. 6x7 inches. Cleth, Price het 8.90 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315-321 Fourth Avenue,’ New York 


mis Sold on 30 daystrial. Suction. 

Washes everything from blankets 

to fine laces, Tub of clothes washedin 


6 to 10 minutes, A child can operate it. 
Agents Wanted. Special price on sample postpaid. 
Write for terms and trial offer. 


STEWART-SKINNER CO., 13 Cherry St., Worcester, Mass, 


SHADOW, CLUNY and VAL. 


LACES From Loom to You! 


Save Two Profits! 


100 patterns from France and England, includ 
ing the very latest Shadow que atings 
Sent Free to You! 7it,today. 
The 100 free samples are yours to keep. 

KENDALL-PAGE CO. Dept.C, Phenix, R. 1. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Ifartshorn on label. 
Get “ Improved,” no tacks 
Wood Rollers 
ke $20 a Day 
with our wondortel 


finishes photo in half minute: 
an hoor. Me dark 


ence unnecessary. Photo Post 
Oards and Buttons all the rage! 
You coin money anywhere. Sniall in- 
vernon pis profits. Be your own boss. 

r lor Pree Book. Testimonials, etc. 
AMERICAN MINUTE PHOTO CO. 
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A Husband by Proxy—XVI1 


The first he opened was from 
Theodore, It was brie: 
Dear Sir: 


If you can find the time to grant me 
an interview, I feel confident I can 
communicate something of interest. 

Yours truly, 
Theodore Robinson. 


His street address was writien at the 


Garrison laid the letter on the desk 
and opened the second. If the first 
had occasioned a feeling of vague 
wonder in his breast, the other was 


far more potently stirring. It read: 
Dear Mr Garrison: 
»I called once, but you were out. 


Shall return again about four-thirty. 
Trustin gto see you, 
Foster Durgin. 


Without even halting to lock the 
door as he fled from the place Garri- 
son hastened pellmell to the telegraph 
office, on the entrance floor of the 
building, and filed the following dis- 
patch: 

James Pike, a 

Branchville, N Y: 

Get Will Barnes on train, headed for 
my office, soon as possible. 

Garrison. 

As he stepped in the elevator to re- 
turn to his floor, he found Tuttle in 
the corner of the car. 

The Fret of Waiting 

Tuttle had performed his services 
fairly well. He reported that young 
Robinson had returned to town and 
had lost no time in: dismissing him, 
with a promise to pay for services ren- 
dered by the end of the week. Theo- 
dore had seemed content with the bald 
report which Tuttle had made con- 
cerning Garrison’s almost tota! ab- 
sence from his office, and had rather 
appeared to be satisfied to let the case 
develop for the present. a 

Tuttle knew nothing of the note on 
Garrison’s desk from Theodore, and 
was therefore unaware how his news 
affected his chief, who wondered yet 
again what might be impending. 

Concerning Fairfax there was news 
that was equally disquieting. He had 
been here once, apparently quite sane 
again, He had talked with Tuttle free- 
ly of a big surprise he had in store for 
the man who had hidden his wife, and 
then he had gone to his lodgings, near 
at hand, departing almost immediate- 
ly with a suitcase in his hand and pro- 
ceeding to the station, where he had 
taken a train on a ticket purchased for 
PBranchville. Tuttle, uninstructed as to 
following in a circumstance like this, 
had there dropped the trail. 

“What seemed to be the nature of the 
big surprise he-had in mind?” inguired 
“Could you gather anything 
at all.’’ 

“Nothing more than that. He ap- 
peared to be brooding over some sort 
of revenge he had in his mind, or 
something he meant to do, but he was 
careful to keep it to himself.” 

“He said nothing at all of leaving 
New York ?”’ 

a word.”’ 

“You are positive he bought a ticket 
for Branchville ?”’ 

“Oh, sure,” said Tuttle. 

Garrison reflected for a moment. “1 
rather wish you had followed. How- 
ever, he may return. Keep your eye 
on the place where he was rooming. 
Have you noticed anyone else around 


the office here—reporters, for in- 
stance?” 
“No. The story’s a sort of a dead 


one with the papers. Young Robinson 
Was gone, and you kept out of sight, 
and nothing came up to prove any- 
thing.”’ 
“You must have been talking to 
some newspaper man yourself,” was 
Garrison’s comment. He looked at 
Tuttle keenly. 
“I did, yes, sir, One of them saw 
me here two or three times and finally 
asked me what paper I.represented. I 
tcld him the Cable.” 

Garrison paced up and down the 
floor somewhat restlessly. 

“I think of nothing further except 


American Asricultagig 


for you to keep an eye on the Re 
sons,” he said. ‘Wait a mings 
want you to go to the Ninety : 
street house with-a note I'll 
to the housekeeper, and examine 
closet, in the back room, first #ienaas 
to see if an equipment telephoniil 
still in place there, concealed bens 4 
a lot of clothing.” 

He sat down, wrote the Note 
gave it to Tuttle, who departeq hen! 
instructions to return with his am 
as soon as possible. 

he office oppressed Gar 

seemed to confine him. He we I 
himself with a hundred vague noti - 
that there ought to be Somethi 
could do, some way to get at thi 
more rapidly. He wondered how 
he would find it possible to g0 
Foster Durgin, and what the tens 
would say or do, if confronteg = 
he cold-blooded facts already Collat > 

Everything always swung back 
Dorothy. What would she @ om 
cerning Fairfax? What would Fg - 
himself attempt to do, so far § 
but a factor with a hold upoy he 
name and, perhaps, upon her fortunes 
And if the thing should be all clegm 
at last, and come to its end, gga 
things must, what would be the a 
come for himself and Dorothy thas 

She had told him at the stag 
when her business ends had beeg com 
pletely served she would wish him# 
dismiss himself—from her life 
memory forever. He smiled @& the 
utter futility of such a behest. It hag 
gone beyond his power to forget like 
this, though a century of time shou 
elapse. 

Tuttle should have made his trip 
this, The postman should have brought 
that photograph from Israel Snow ot 
Rockdale. Derothy might at least 
phone. 

Working out a line of thought abom 
the will, he was halted abruptly by 
Shadow on the glass of his door, Hy 
sat down quickly at his desk and ge 
sumed an air of calmness he wag fe 
from feeling. At the knock whi 
came he called to the visitor to ents 
The visitor entered. It was Wicks 

“Oh, how do you do?” said Garrison 
rising from his chair. “Come in, Gomme 
in, Mr Wicks.’’ 


A Tragic Culmination 


The grin on the face of Mr Wich 
had apparently deepened and becom 
even more sardonic, He glanced Gam 
rison over in his sharp, penetrativ 
manner, hightened by his nervousnem 
and took a chair. 4 

“Forgotten instructions, haven't jam 
Garrison?" he snapped, adjusting 
thin wasp of hair. ‘‘Where’'s yourm 
port on the case of Hardy, all tes 
days?’’ 

“Well, I admit I’ve rather neglected 
the office,’ said Garrison, eying 
visitor with a new, strange interes 
“I've been hard at work, I've lostas 


time. The casé is not at all simple” 
“What's all this business in “ts 
Papers? You mixing up with som 


niece of Hardy's, and the girl getting 
married to save an inheritance?’ dé 
manded Wicks. “What the devil @ 
you mean?” 

“That part is my private affar,” am 
swered Garrison calmly. “It has note 
ing to do with my work for your-com 
pany, nor has it interfered in the leas 
with my prosecution of the inquiry” 

“Do you mean to say it hasn't d 
layed your reports?” 

“What if it has? I’ve had nothing 
to report—particularly.”’ 

“Yes, you have,” snapped Wicks 
“You know it was murder—that# 
something to report!” 

Garrison studied the man deliberate 
ly for half a minute before replying 
What a living embodiment of Durgims 
description of Hiram Cleave he wait 
And what could he know of the fam 
in the case of Hardy’s death ti 
would warrant him in charging thm 
the affair was known to be murder? 

“Do I know it was murder?’ 3 
queried coldly. “Have I said so, a 
Wicks, to you, or to anyone else?” 

Wicks glanced at him with a quie™ 
roving dart from his eyes. 

To Be Continued.] 
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Cupid in the Garden — 


[From Page 53.] 

imply and impulsively as if the 
Penal ‘been the humblest shop girl. 
“J wish you could stay here a night 
or two, and see if you could sleep. 
“Oh, Miss Ware! Would you 
really let me Stay here ?” cried Miss 
Frost eagerly. “I didn’t dare ask 
r . 

ee in a book, and I was afraid you 
would not like it, but if you would 
take me to board for a while, I know 
{ should be better, and oh, so happy! 
Will you do it?” EB 
“But—the rest of your arty— 
faltered Miss Theronia, a trifle taken 
aback. “Would they want 
“Tf they would want to come here 
I should not want them,” said the 
“girl decidedly. “Patience is middle- 
ed, and has been maid and nurse 


ed dragon combined to me, for years 
and years. She’s the most conscien- 


“creature on earth, and I have 
moods and fancies which she 
doesn’t understand, and—well—we 
“get. on each other's nerves at times! 
If she is only sure she’s leaving 1e 
in proper hands here, she'll: be glad 
to go back to New York! And as for 
Louis—well, if I decideSto keep the 
car here, he can stop in the village. 
I don’t want anybody here but just 
you and me!” : 
“But your folks- 

“— haven’t a_ soul,” » returned 
Evelyn, “except a guardian in town, 
whom I Shall duly notify. In some 
ways, I have a good deal, Miss Ware, 
and in others—I—I don’t.” 

There were tears in Miss Theronia’s 
eyes, as she kissed the girl. 

“Poor child, I see,” she said softly. 

Thus it was settled, and with the 
new arrangement fied Miss Theronia’s 
business puzzles. The gum Evelyn in- 
sisted upon paying for board put her 
hostess in edSy circumstance at once, 
and the girl did not tire of the new 
life in a week or two, aS the woman 
had feared she would. The delicious, 
homemade food tempted her appe- 
tite, and her nights, spent in the 
Toomy old chamber sweet wjth the 
scent of lavendered linen, were no 
longer sleepless. All day long, son.e- 
times, she would lie drowsily swinging 
in the hammock swung between one 
of the apple trees and a corner of 
the house, listening to the bees booia- 
ing in the blossoms near by, or the 
rapid whirring of the humming birds, 
and drinking in the flower-scented 


'“air as if it were a rare tonic. 


it was one drowsy summer after- 
moon, as they sat in the old garden, 
Miss Theronia busy with her sewing, 
and Evelyn with a book lying in her 
Jap, that the former found out what 
the trouble really was. Evelyn had 
deen reading aloud, and had stopped 
to discuss with her friend the story 

Teahey were reading. 

*"It doesn’t seem to me,” Evelyn 
said, “that that girl in the book had 
any excuse to do as she did. That 
quarrel, now, is so absurd! Who on 
earth would quarrel over anything so 
trivial, and care enough about it to 
part with anyone whom they loved 


as she did the hero on such an ac- 
count?” 

“Dear me!” replied Miss Theronia, 
“I don’t know about . that! Ive 


noticed a good many times that usu- 
ally the real troubl= in lover's quarrels 
isn’t so much the thing they quarrel 
Over as it is the disposition of ti: 
lovers themselves. Why, as for triv- 
iality, next to nothing might part 
em, if both sides was perfectly sure 
they was right, and neither would give 
up to the other, through pride!” 
“Evelyn turned her face aside, and 


, Teached down to pluck a lady's delight 


growing near her foot. 
“Did you ever know such a case?” 
_ She asked. 

Something in her tone caused Miss 
Theronia to glance up quickly at her. 
A train of suspicion which had been 
forming, almost unknown to herself, 
Suddenly revealed itself to the keen- 
eyed spinster. 

“Why, yes,” she said, at length. 
fact, I know one such case well.” 

“It Was a trivial thing enough that 


A FRIEND 


10 Weeks on Trial 


A trial subscription to Amer- 
lean “Agriculturist sent with 
your compliments to some good 
friend or neighbor who is not 
already a subscriber is a gift 
that will be appreciated—don’t 
Dut it off—send in 10 cents wi 

that name and address today, 


“In 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
10 Weeks for 10 cts 


you seemed just like a char-" 


began it,” went on Miss Theronia, 
“but although the two young folks 
loved each other truly, they couldn't 
let it rest... They kept stirring 
trouble, and magnifying it and at last 
it got so it clouded all the blue sky 
of their happiness. And then—they 


parted.” 

“Did they ever come _ together 
again?” whispered Evelyn. 

“No 


As the girl looked up into the kindly 
brown eyes bent upon her, all at once 
she knew why the story had been told 
her, and who at least one of the 
actors in it had been. 

“Miss Theronia!” she breathed. 

“Yes, dear, I was the girl,’’ said her 
friend. “And the only reason I’m a 
lonely old maid today is because I 
was too stiff and proud to yield my 


way. Sometimes pride is a costly 
thing, dear.” 
“I know it,” murmured the girl. 


“I—you might as well know—I sup- 
pose that’s partly why I don’t get 
better faster. I thought it was so 
important then—but it looks different 
now! But he was angry—and he be- 
lieved all I said—and said I must call 
him back—if he came e 

Miss Theronia put her arms about 
the girl, who was kneeling beside her 
chair now, with her face hidden. 

“And you think os 

“I don’t think my way was im- 
portant enough~to spoil our lives for, 
now,” , replied Evelyn. “Since I've 
been here, I’ve grown to think so, 
more and more. But he went abroad 
—and I don’t know where he is ai 

“There must be ways to find him,” 
comforted Miss Theronia. “You can 
write to him, and it won’t take him 
long, I’m sure, to get back to you ig 

In the distance sounded the faint 
chugging of a motor. Evelyn rose 
from her knees, and smoothed her 
tumbled hair. As the car came in 
sight they saw that it had two oc- 
cupants, both men. 

“Miss Theronia!”’ breathed Evelyn, 
as it approached nearer. “It's a New 
York car—and my guardian is driving 
it—I have thought he might come 
down soon—but—who x, 

The car stopped in front of the 
path. The tall, iron-gray man who 
drove it paused a nfoment to busy 
himself with the machine, but the 
young fellow beside him sprang out, 
and hurried up the path, straight to 
the spot where Evelyn, pale as a lily, 
and with her hands clasped at her 
bosom, stood gazing at him.+ They 
spoke ne word of greeting, but when 
he reached her, he swept her into his 
arms in hungry silence, and her head 
drooped upon his shoulder as if tt 
belonged there, while her lips formed 
the faint whisper, “Gordon!” 

Meanwhile Miss Theronia discreetly 
turned her attention to the older man, 
advancing up the path at a more 
dignified rate. Suddenly she, _ too, 
stopped, her face losing every vestige 
of color, and her eyes widening with 
a look akin to fear. 

“Joe?” she almost whispered. 

“Yes, Theronia, Joe!” he responded: 
“Come back to try to make my peace 
with you. I supposed you were mar- 
ried, until through my ward Evelyn I 
found out that you weren't, and since 
then, all that’s kept me from you has 


been the fear you'd send me away 
again. You won't, will you, dear?” 
The younger lovers were too self- 


absorbed to see what was going on as 
the iron-gray man possessed himself 
of Miss Theronia’s hands and looked 
deep into _her eyes. 

“You won't, dear?” he repeated. 

And Miss Theronia, the color flood- 
ing back into her cheeks, murmured 
softly: “Never, Joe.” 


The Perennial Border 
[From Page ®.] 

golden glow, tiger lilies, Burbank 
hybrid daisies and Boltonia, making 
a succession well on to late fall for a 
perennial border should be arranged 
so as to show some flowers during the 
entire season. The next in order of 
hight are the digitalis, tritoma vale- 
rian, peonies, columbine, phlox, the 
hardy lilies and Germgn iris. Then 
come sweet williams and hardy pinks, 
all of which make a beautiful show- 
ing against the tal'er growers. 

The mistake of_setting too close to- 
gether. should be carefully avoided, 
for all of these grow toe large size. 
Two and a half feet is none too much 
for tall growers and a foot apart for 
qny of the smaller ones is about right. 

ome plants resent division of the 
roots. . Bleeding ‘he&rt, columbines, 
delphinum and foxgloves are likely 
to be killed if it is attempted. Spi- 


rea, a deep fibrous-rooted clump 
grower, is difficult to successfully 
divide, while those varieties whose 


roots are near the surface, like, vale- 
rian, balm, creeping phlox and hardy 
phiox can be separated or trans- 
planted without any apparent check- 
ing of growth. 

When memory recalls all these dif- 
ferent varieties of lovely flowers, one 
succeeding the other during the little 
growing season, I am certain my little 
new neighbor is-right—there is noth- 
ing so satisfying as a perennial border. 


Funny pictures, “City Willie on the 


Farm,” begin next week. 


Save OneThird 


On Groceries 


Send for the 
Grocery 


Live Better—Pay Less rover 


No matter where you live you can save an average of 
one-third of your grocery expense! You can get fresh, pure 
groceries for 35 cents less on the dollar than you now pay! And 
you can do it easily, conveniently—with absolute certainty of 
satisfaction—by the popular Larkin Wholesale-to-Family Plan. 


Groceries at Wholesale Prices 


When the retailer buys groceries light, wholesome factories and 
shipped 


he pays wholesale prices, but to these 


mean @ paving for you of $W a year. 

#50 will buy! 
not well worth saving? And if your 
family is a big one you will save 


this? Or safer? 


oy he must add enough to pay gering weeks and months in whole- 
is expenses and make a profit. This salers’ stocks and on grocery-store 
increased price is what you pay shelves. They are shipped in the 
when you buy atretail. Wesaveyou original pac to preserve their re 
this digerence by selling you grocer- goodness. Better, purer foods you can ve 7 / 
les at the prices the ey yA. Bot buy. 4 
In other words, you save the take absolutely no risk in ordering 
from us. You can notiose even penny. 

Just think what this saving will If, after trying our goods, you are not 
mean to you! The average famil entirely satisfied, send back what is left f r/ 
spends from $3 to $4 a week on suc and we will refund the entire amount fi 
groceries as we offer. If we save you sent us, charging nothing for the HHI 
you one-third of $3 each week, it will oods you have used in making the t I 

an anything be fairer than | i 


The Larkin Guaranty stands behind (( 
everything we sell. Our reputation is Ww 


known throughout this country and 
our goods vouc o Vv w 
very best. Tey are made in clean, siastic, satisfied Sustomers. 
Book of Grocery Bargains [Mm 
SENT FREE ew 
This valuable (Book contains over 200 groceries and over 700 > >> 
other articles of everyday household use—all at prices that & AY 


will save you from 15 cents to 50 cents on every dollar. 
Tea, coffee, canned vegetables and fruits, baking powder, 
spices, flavoring extracts, soaps, starch, hardware—these 
and hundreds of others are described 


and illustrated, i — 
Send for this Book. It can save you . e 

hundreds of dollars. Send for it to- his Brin 5 the Book 

day. Begin your saving right now. | 

Just fill in-and mail th 


j LARKIN CO., Buffalo, N. 
1 send Grocery 


The Coffee 
One Quality, Only—the Best 
Packed in 1, 2 and 3 lb. All-Tin Cans 


Two Good Things You 
Ought Not Try To 
Do Without . 


Every reason in the world why 
YOU should use these splendid 
products—if topnotch quality, 
Purity, honesty, reliability and 
economy are factors in your es- 
timate of the right things to buy 
for creature comfort. 


- 


The Tea—Several Varieties—also 
in All-Tin Cans 4 and 
Ibs. net. 


We make 500 styles of the finest ranges and stoves produced. We 
sell only direct to user. 30,000 women and men save to $40 each 
) every year py our plan. No delay. No freight to pay. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash or easy terms. 


FREE Book shows complete line and ——- 


and Heaters. Write for it NOW. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. 


make of A Kalai ZOO 
Direct to You 


Gas Stoves. Mention which 


catalog is wanted. 


—Want a New Range?_ 


‘See Our Guarantee 
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Meals that are Easier 
and Quicker to Get 


The splendid dishes which can be prepared 
are only one reason why there should be 
in every farm kitchen an 


ENTERPRISE 


Meat AND Food Chopper 


Meals can be ready in less time and with 
less work. Then there is the saving in food 
cost from using “‘left-overs”’ instead of 
having to throw food away. Youcan hardly 
realize whata help it is until you have used 
one. If you do any butchering, this is just 
the machine for chopping sausage meat. 
Itistheone chopper that givesthe chopping 
cut—does not squeeze, mangle or crush. 
The chopping is done by a sharp four-bladed 

e that revolves copay and cuts clean and fast. 

is unquestionably the best machine on the 

market. Family size, $1.75. Large size, $2.50. 
If you want a still lower-priced machine, ask to 
see the ENTERPRISE FOOD CHOPPER. From $1.25 
to $2.25, according to size. 
Send 4c for our new cook book, “The Enterprising 
Housekeeper.”” Well worth having. 

Your dealer has ENTERPRISE CHOPPERS. 

Ask him to show them to you. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA, 
Dept. 42 Philadelphia, Pa. 


Every woman enjoys an attractive hat 
for the Easter holiday and we are offer- 
ing exceptional values in our hats, which 
are the latest New York spring styles. 


No. 121A. A 
Nobby Straw. 
Suitable for 
any woman. 
Made of a 
plateau of 
beautiful 
quality hemp 
straw with 
smart tilted 
brim, and 
around the 
crown soft 
folded scarf 
of messaline 
silk with 
fancy wing 
of silk and 
braid. A sub- 
stantial and 
most becom- 
ing style. Colors, all black or all navy blue, also 
burnt straw color with black trimming. $1 98 


No. 126A. This is 
a specially priced hat 
for a young child. 
Phoebe model, hemp 
poke shape with vel- 
vet band around the 
crown and smart bow 
with ends surmounted 
by silk rose buds, 

is hat is a little 
beauty and becoming 
to any child. Colors, 
white, navy blue and 


burnt straw. Each 
trimmed with black 


silk braid built on a canvas and wire frame. The 
gracefully drooping brim is indented so as to 
form a beceming flare around the face. En- 


tirely around the crown is a wreath of mixed 
black, white and yellow daisies and two dragon- 
fly bows adorn the side. Colors, champagne with 
black velvet ribbon or white hat trimmed 

ack velv ibbon or white ri ©2 $1.98 


with black velvet ribbon. Postpaid for 
Be sure to send for your free spring style and 
fancywork catalog. 
ARTICRAFT CO. 
Dept. O, Springfield, Mass. 


| Mother 
} this 


Guide for Young Gardeners 


EMMA MAYHEW WHITNEY 
First choose, my little gardeners, 
A plat of fertile ground, 
Then spade it deep and harrow it 


Till not a lump is found. 
Oh, pulverize! Yes, pulverize! 
here’s no advice more sound. 


Add, then, a balanced food for plants, 
And work it in with care; 

Then plan just what you wish to raise, 
The how, the when, the where! 

Line off your garden carefully, 
Each string stretched true and fair. 


A Very Young Gardener 


“Just twice the seed’s diameter” 
Is right for depth, some say; 
Or “deep, the round; the flat 

shoal.” 
Remember either way. 
“Plant corn when large as squirrels’ ears 
The oaks their leaves display.” 


seeds, 


A daily warfare you must wage 
Against each garden foe, 

But be a shrewd young general 
And lessen half your woe 

By working just ahead of them 
With spray pump and with hoe. 


Remember that the weeds o’erlooked 
Will grow like habits bad, 

And, if neglected when they're small, 
Discourage any lad. 

Then, haste, uproot the tiniest 
And make your plant world glad. 


Do not forget the new soil mulch 
Right after ev’ry rain; 

For if the moisture you'd conserve, 
Why, hoe and hoe again! 

So much for work—but to describe 
Your pleasure words are vain. 


What a Tin Can Garden Did 


E. F. PETERS 


ON’T laugh at me,” said 
Father Treadwell, de- 
precatingly, “when you 
see the present I’ve 


Mother Treadwell did not 
laugh, but she smiled, in 
7an amused sort of a 

way, when he handed Ler 
wilted bunch of daisies and 


a rather 
nasturtiums. ‘“‘What on earth,” she be- 
gan—but her husband, looking rather 
shamefaced, interrupted, ‘““Now, wait a 
minute, Betsy, and I'll tell you all the 
whys and wherefores.”’ 


“You see,” he explained, a ‘little 
later when the couple were seated in 
the cozy sitting room of their pleasant 
farm home, ‘I’ve told you, haven't I. 
about the youngsters that come 
around the market market days, all 
trying to sell something or another, 
and make a little pocket money.’’ 

His wife nodded assent. 

“Well, today, there were a couple of 
the puniest looking kiddies you ever 
saw there, and they were not a mite 
businesslike, just timid and frightened. 
They had a few bunches of posies, 
like that one, and though they seemed 
anxious to sell them they hadn’t the 


| spunk to come up and ask one, I sort of 
| kept an eye on them. 


i don’t want to 
make you feel bad, Betsy, but the lit- 
tle girl had just the same mother ways 
that——-,” here he halted and gazed 
fearfully at his wife who had turned 
her head away and was looking out of 


the window. 

There had once been two happy 
chidren alt Fairfields, andl though 
both had been “away” for some years 


they 
their parents, 


were not forgotten by either of 
who had mourned long 
and lovingly for their boy and 
girl. Little Rose had been a very 
motherly lass and had always looked, 
maternally, after her smaller and more 
heedless brother. Both Father and 
Treadwell well remembered 
tender trait of their little lost 
daughter. 

“Yes, it brought 


back old times,” 


hastened the farmer, “and at last, I 
asked them why they didn’t try harder 
and the little girl answered that Ted 
was afraid.” 

“So I bought a bunch of them, and 
then the little girl told me how she 
and Ted raised the flowers in tin cans 
that they picked up on the dumps and 
were trying to sell the posies to get 
get money so that Ted, who wasn't 
strong, might go out in the country for 
the summer.” 

“The poor things!” exclaimed Mrs 
Treadwell, where’s their folks?” 

“They haven't any,’’ was the star- 
tling reply, ‘“‘their ‘parents are dead, 
and they’re staying with a neighbor 
who took pity on them, and she told 
me that she supposed, pretty soon, 
she’d have to send them te some in- 
stitution, because she was not able to 
keep them much longer, She said that 
little Lois understood this and was al- 
ways planning ways to get money 
enough to send her brother out into the 
ecuntry. The woman seemed nice, but 
is, without doubt, poor, and ean’t keep 
the youngsters much longer. She said, 
too, that Lois was real handy with 
plants and blossoms, and had got some 
sert of an idea that she €ould help in 
that way and she hadn't discouraged 
her, because she thought they might as 
well be happy together as long as they 
could, poor creatures, seeing as how 
they’d be separated, for good and all, 
very soon.” 

This was a long speech for Father 
Treadwell, who was, usually, a silent 
man. The pair sat there some time, 
neither making any comment, and 
then, Mother Treadwell, with a sigh, 
went about the getting of the evening 
meal, which was eaten in silénce. For 
both parents were thinking of the chil- 
dren; one, “little Lois,” and the other 
always called “Ted” to disitinguish 
him from his Uncle Ed, for whom he 


had been named, It seemed such a 
coincident. It brought back stich sad 


and such happpy memories. 

When Mr Treawell went to town 
the next market day, his wife accom- 
panied him. At the big market her 
faze went searchingly around. 

“Don’t see them children, I s’pose,” 
she finally remarked. 

They were not there. But as he was 
just as anxious as she to see them, the 
couple went around to the shabby 
house which had been their-home. Had 
been. For, the wornan told them, “‘they 
went off to the Home yesterday. Near- 
ly broke Lois’ heart, too. I went off, 
I couldn’t stay and see them carried 
off. There’s the cans that she had her 
little garden in, I’m going to throw 
them away. I haven’t time to bother 
with them, and they make me feel 
bad, besides, Lois was so fond of the 
srowing things.” 

Mrs Treadwell examined the little 
window garden, with tear-dimmed 
eyes. The unpainted cans showed, 
plainly, evidence of painstaking care. 
Love, as well as skill, had gone into 
the tending of those few bits of green. 

“She was so pleased to sell that 
bouquet,” went on the woman; “in 
course, I knew you only bought it out 
of pity, but I didn’t tell her that. Yes, 
indeed, you can have them. Why, I 
was going to throw them away. Lois 
wanted to take one with her, ‘but they 
wouldn’t let her. They said there was 
no room for gardening where she was 
going.’’ 

“Abner,’’ she said, “I misdoubt that 


we’ve been very selfish short- 
sighted. Supposing we did lose our 
babies. We've had the call, and the 
chance, several times, to fill their 


American Asvicultupige 


places,. That ain't forgetting 
either. Instead, it’s remem bering thee 
in the very best possible way " 
oughtn’t to lose this chance, ye 
a clear call, seems to me. Theipy : 
names, too, Let’s go out to that H “ry 
tomorrow before those blesseg chit 
dren are separated and take th Re 
here, They shall have all the garden 
they want, bless their dear ite 
hearts,”’ ttle 
“His name’s Theodore, not Edwarg» 
was Father’ -Treadwell’s irrelay 
answer, but his eyes danced, fo the 
was, as he said afterwards, “just 
he’d been fishing for.” What 
“I don’t care what his name jg 
plied his wife, ‘if it was Nebuchaaaat 
zar, it wouldn't make a mite of ditt 
ence to me, they'd be Lois: ang Tee 
just the same.” 4, 
She arranged the row of tin cang 
her bay window just where the rt. 
of the child could rest on them qa , 


as she should enter the room, and tale 
a big supply of catalogs with gor cous 


covers, and marvelous illustrationg to 
use. 
“Lois and I are going to haye 


r 
times,’”” she remarked, “looking thee 
over and choosing what we want for 


our gardens. I’m going to give her 
bigger spate than—here she hesitates 
for the fraction of a second, and 
ished, “her sister had.” _ 
“Me and Ted’s going in for SWeet 
corn and early peas,” chuckled Father 
Treadwell; then, more soberly, “but 
don’t ‘calculate too much, 
there’s many a slip ’twixt cup ang lip, 
you know, and we may not get them, 
and they may not turn out good, even 
if we do.”’ 


“They'll be all right,’’ declared Mrs 


Treadweil, positively, ‘especially the 
little girl. And the boy can’t be very 
bad, having had this little mother tg 


lcok after him, and if those Home @& 
rectors don’t let us have those children 
I'm going to drive right down to the 
Statehouse and demand them of the 
governor. There now.” 

But no such strenuous means wep 
necessary. The Home ofiicials were 
more than glad, being normal beingg 
with human hearts, to secure suths 
prémising home for two little wards 
They gladly agreed to permitting them 
to go with the happy couple, The yefy 
first thing, as Mother Treadwell hag 
intended, that Lois saw, on arriving at 
was her little window gar 
en, 

“Oh, how good you are!” she erled 
as she looked the plants over, happily, 
“to adopt my garden, too! I amm 
glad! I'll wash and wipe all "you 
dishes forever and ever, if you wil 
let me, to help pay you for bely 
se kind.’’ 

“You can water and take care ofmy 
plants, if you want to,” said herpew 
mother, ‘I’m afraid I'll forget them 
some busy days.” 

“I will never forget them,” said Tig 
soberly. “Why, they seem just Tike 
live folks to me.” 

Mother Treadwell proved a true 
prophet. Lois was a born gardener, 
Ted was not as enthusiastic. He liked 
to garden. Lois loved to, That was 
the difference. It would take another 
long chapter to tell how Lois mad 
garden, how she carried stuff fromt 
to her old friends in the city and sent 
little ventures in to be sold by Bee 
Father Treadwell, on market daym 
How the tin cans were painted and 
used, again and dgain, in the bay Wile 
dow, for the sake of the good they had 
done and of how many times, both te 
older folks as well as the younger 
ones, blessed the impulse that had sent 
Lois to.the dirty old dump to find Tee 
ceptacles for her few prized seeds 

“If I hadn't, where would we have 
been now,” Lois used to think, 6vem 
time she repotted, in the old tang 
some of her favorite plants. 


All flimsy, shallow, and superfelal 
work is a lie, of which a man ought® 
be ashamed.—[John Stuart Blackt 


The Prize Winner in the Rag Baby Contest 


A variety of contest which is very popular this time 
The children by 


schools is the rag baby one. 


corn grown on their respective farms. 
agriculture which any district can introdiice in its schoo 


of year por 
this means test the 
This is a practical kind of schoo 
t work, 
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manufacturer 


: makes you as 

good a price, as 

D strong guarantees, or more 

liberal terms. 
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; $50 to $300 on 

re. Gasoline Engines. 

: Sizes 134 to 15h.p. 

4 $35.00 to $50.00 on 

; Cream Separators, 

: Sizes 500, 750 and 

: 950 Ibs. capacity. 

: ' $25.00 to $45.00 on 
Manure Spreaders. Nine styles 

: and sizes to select from. 

it 

r 

i = =" 
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: Complete Line of Farm 

t 

: Machinery of All Kinds 

‘ Grinders 


Shellers 
Feed Cookers 
Grain Drills 
Plows, Harrows 
Buggies 
Harness, etc 


Without bagger 
$16.50 


With bagger $26,50 


140-Ege Size INCUBATORS 


Only $5.80. Other styles and 
sizes at same low prices. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Yes, sir, I want you, the man who is holding this paper in his 
hands right now, to write me right away. I am making a special 
appeal to the readers of this great farm magazine. I've got something 


special to offer every one of you. I want you to get my catalogs firs/ be- 
cause they are the first step in our getting better acquainted in a business way on 
my from factory, one-profit, money-saving plan of selling machinery and 
merchandise for your farm. Remember, always, my catalogs are my only salesmen. 
They are the cheapest and best salesmen in the world. Over 135,000 satisfied farmer: 
friends and customers prove that the Only Way ts the Galloway—Selling Direct from 
Factory to Farm. 


I Save the Farmers of America 
a Million Dollars Annually 


You know what I’ve done in the past, saved more money for the farmers of this 
country and gi ven them a squarer deal than any other manufacturer. 

That’s why I have been able to build up a mammoth direct from factory to farm 
business here in Waterloo in so short atime. Now, this year 1'm going to break ali 
my past records. And I’m going to do it by putting some special propositions right 
up to the best farmers in the country. I’m going to make you some offers that are 
so unusual that you simply can’t get away from them. 1 want to show you just what 
aman can do for you when he will sell you direct from his own factories. I want you 
to see for yourself what an amazing difference it makes in prices when you don’t 
have to pay one single middleman’s profit. 

Write me; you won't be under the slightest obligation. I’ll show you how you 
can save hundreds of dollars in the next year alone. Just fill in, cut out and mail 
free catalog coupon for my money-saving catalogs. 


You Can Get It From 


Everything for the 


No matter what you need for the farm, home 
or family I can save you money on my direct 
to you plan of selling. Galloway gasoline 
engines, cream separators and manure spreaders 
are known and used the world over. I can save you 
$50 to $300 on engines, $35 to $50 on cream separa- 
tors, $25 to $45 on manure spreaders and propor- 
tionately as much on other lines of farm machinery. 
My line now includes furniture, clothing and house- 
hold supplies of all kinds. Just notice a few of the 
1000 or more bargains right here in this advertise- 
ment, samples from my big, new i!lustrated catalog. 
Remember every article you —_ of me is backed 
by the most liberal free trial privilege and $25,000 
bond. Send me a trial order and you'll be a regular 
Galloway customer. 


Mail Free Coupon Today 


for my Money-Saving Catalogs 


Just fill in, cut out and mail the coupon for 
any of my catalogs. I have a brand new offer, 
the most liberal one you ever heard of, that 
I want you to know more about. I'll explain my offer in detail when 
you write for my catalogs. By spending two cents to mail this free 
coupon or a one cent postal for my catalogs you can save $20 to $50 on 
every one hundred dollars you spend on farm machinery or other merchandise 
in my big line. Don’t that make it worth your while to get better acquainted 
with me and my direct to you plan of selling merchandise and machinery? It 
certainly does. You can’t afford to pass this offer 4° Not for a minute. It is 
the greatest opportunity you have ever had to buy high quality farm machines 
direct from the manufacturer and all kinds of merchandise for —_ farm, home 
and family. Investigate! Write me for my catalogs, now, before you lay this 
paper down. Get my New 1914 Special Offer without fail. Address 


Wm. Galloway, Pres., 
WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY 
341D Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 


M ail FREE Coupon Now 


Wm. Galloway, Pres., William Galloway Co., 
341D Galloway Sta., Waterloo, lowa 

Please mail me catalogs checked below without any obli- 
gation on my part to buy: 
(J Wo. 1 General Merchandise Catalog 
( No. 2 Cream Separator Catalog 
() No. 3 Gasoline Engine Catalog 
[] No. 4 Pumping Engine Catalog 
[_] No. 5 Manure Spreader Catalog 


NOTE—When more than two cata) 


h jogs are checked we will mail you first only our General 
Catalog, as it contains our full line. Fi 


Want Every Reader 
American Agriculturist 


—; to write me for my money-saving catalogs 


Men’s Clothing 


Hosiery 


At a saving of 20 to 50% 


Boys’ and Girls’ 
Suits, Dresses, etc. 


A full line 
for your 


selection 


Ladies’ Clothing 


Hosiery 
Underwear 
Skirts 


The Biggest Bargains in 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits. 


Farm, Home and Family 


P.O, BRD, ....- 


na, Cut Out and Mail Coupe 
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$8.75 Farm Gates styles, $4.50 up 
description Power Washers 2 This Great Galloway 
Machine only $7.50 
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tread 
that 
makes 
the 
brake 
effective 


When “SHE’’ Drives 


There isn’t anything you’re not going to do to make motoring safe 
for her and the kiddies. If you had to you’d be mighty extravagant 
in order to secure ‘‘Safety First” for them. 


But you don’t ave to be. Goodrich takes care of that for you. Goodrich puts the 
safety in the construction of the tire itself—puts strength and resilience and service in 
it. And with all that you have anti-skid, anti-slide, anti-slip sureness in 


Goodrich Tires 


They’re not only best in the /oxg rum but Goodrich rubber in the treads means 
best in the short stop. They mean contro/ longer wear, longer service, longer satis- 
and confidence. They mean safety in  faction— money-saving, of course, and the 
starting, in turning, in dodging vehicles price per tire is less to you than any other 
and street cars, in slowing down, speeding _ of like value. 


up and stopping. Insure “Safety First” for her and the chil- 


Beside all that, you get lower-cost dren by using Goodrich Tires with she 
mileage. The extra thickness of tough  ¢read that makes the brake effective. 


Write for the FREE Goodrich Route Book and Map of the tour you contem- 
plate. Also for our free folders telling how to get best service from your tires. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 


2Ox Factories: Akron, Ohio Branches in All Principal Cities “Ox 
eae ke There is nothing in Goodrich Advertising that isn’t in Goodrich Goods woe 
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